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CHAPTER I 


as Lt 
Frrty years have passed since this Association was founded 
¢ y Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and the first lecture ever delivered 
-efore it, was delivered by the founder himself on May 2, 
867., f - 
“The subject of tkis gadis was “ England’s Duties to 
ndia,” and it is gratifying to note that (in spite of those 
tomentous fifty years) our founder is still alive and well, 
nd continues to display the same devotion to the welfare 
f the Empire and the good of. the people of India which 
istinguished the loyal and temperate utterances with which 
e opened the Proceedings of the’ Association. 
In reply to a letter from our present Hon. Secretary last 
jear, he says: 
“Tam sorry I am not able to send you the papers of 
ae East India Association which vou ask for. I myself 
» not remember the events of nearly half a century ago.” 
But although he cannot remember the events of long ago, 
it there is no change in his feelings and devotion to the 
© ‘re may be gathered from the following letter 
below-countrymen a few days after the out- 
now being waged by Britain and her Allies 
h ard right. 
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Writing from his home at Vesava, near Bombay, on 
August 10, 1914, he says: 

“What a calamity to the world is at present payfpening ! ! 
The war in Europe. What is our/Indian placé in it? We 
are people of the British Empive. ice us see what our 
duty and position are. 

“ If ever India expects to attain again her former glory 
on the advanced character. and. scale of modern British, 
civilization, of liberty, humanity, justice, all that is good, 
great and divine, it will be at thé hands of_the (British 
people as self-governing-members of the British Empire. 

‘“We are, above all,.\British citizens of the great British’ 
Empire, and that is at present our greatest pride. On 
the other hand, is Britain engaged in the present great 
struggle for some selfish purpose, for extension of her own 
dominion and. power? No; it is simply for keeping her 
word of honour and for righteously discharging a solemn, 
obligation for the peace and welfare of minor and weak 
Powers. 

“ Fighting as the British ok are at present in a rightd 
ous cause to the good and glory of human dignity and civiliz 
tion, our duty is clear—to do everyone our best to suppo 
the British fight with our life and property. 

“I have been all my life more of a critic than a simpl 
praiser of the British rule of India, and I have not hesitate 
to say some hard things at times. I can therefore speg 
with the most perfect candour and sincerity as to what th 
British character is, what the civilization of the world ow 
to the British genius, and what we Indians owe to the Britis 
people for benefits past ‘as well as benefits to come. 
_ “ Yes; I have not the least doubt in my mind that eve 
individual of the vast mass of humanity of India will hay 
but one desire in his heart—viz., to support to the best o 
his ability and power the British people in thei = 
struggle for justice, liberty, honour and tri 
ness and happiness. 

“The Princes and Sais of India hav 
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spontaneous offers, and until the victorious end of this 
great struggle no other thought than that of supporting whole- 
heartedly the Pa nation should ever enter the mind of 
India.” 

‘One of the chief objects Mr. Nabroji had in view in founding 
the Association was the awakening of the British people 
to a due sense of their responsibilities as rulers of India, 
and bis first endeavours were therefore directed to the 
dissipation of that “ colossal ignorance ” of India which had 
so impressed him on his first arrival in England in 1855. 
Later on he saw how desirable it was that the Chiefs and 
Princes of India should be represented in this country, and 
that all possible assistance should be afforded them in laying 
their claims and views before Government for the protection 
of their interests and the redress of their grievances. So 
“all persons ixterested in India” (whether Indians or 
Britons) were welcomed as Members of the East India 
Association. 

Its first President was Lord Lvyveden, who, as he declared 
in his inaugural speech, had “ been devoted to India during 
almost the whole of his life.” He was born in Calcutta, 
and was the son of the popular Advocate-General of Bengal, 
Sydney Smith’s brother, Robert Percy Smith (commonly 
called ‘‘ Bobus ” Smith), whose fame, Sir James Mackintosh 
declared, was “ among the natives greater than that of any 
Pundit since the days of Manu.” Lord Lyveden devoted 
himself heart and soul to the control-and guidance of the 
Association on the lines laid down by its founder. His 
Lordship pointed out that there had of late been a deficiency 
of accurate and authentic information about India, and that 
it used to be more easy to obtain suci information through 
the old East India Company than under the new Govern- 
ment by the Crown and through the India Office. He 
thought, too, that information was much needed by Indians 
as to what, was being done in England respecting them, 
and he instanced particularly the case of native Princes who 
had claims on this country, and who looked for sympathetic — 
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assistance from Government. He also pointed out how 
ignorant the people of England were as to what was' going 
on in India, and complained that in London “ there was no 
placé where information could be gathered respecting that 
country.” It will thus be seen that one of the main objects 
of the East India Association from the very first has been to 
get out the “ Truth about India,” but, in spite of the exertions. 
of the Association in this direction, it is to be feared that many 
members of the House of Commons (to say nothing of the 
masses of the English people) must confess (as one of our 
most gifted statesmen confessed not so long ago) that their 
‘‘ignorarce of India ” is still “ colossal.” l 

In pressing for the truth, and in encouraging open .dis- 
cussion i2 a loyal and temperate spirit, the Association has 
from time to time been very free and outspoken; and, 
although it has from its commencement had neither part 
nor lot in or with “ party politics,” it has never hesitated, 
in its determined efforts to gain a fair hearing and full 
justice for India, to freely encourage criticism of political 
problems when they affect the good faith of Great Britain 
and the welfare of the Indian Empire. Thus, in very early 
days Mr. Robert Knight, in his paper on “ England’s 
Financial Relations with India,” did not hesitate to denounce 
the finarcial morality of Sir Charles Wood, then Secretary 
of State for India, as “ conventional,” and to declare that 
“in private life his views would have been held to be dis- 
graceful.” 

The Association was founded in the year of the great 
Orissa famine, and the second paper read before it was, 
very appropriately, read by Sir Arthur Cotton (who may be 
called India’s Grand Old Man of Irrigation). His subject 
was “ Irrigation and Water Transit,” and in the course of 
his address he discussed the first great famine India had 
experienced since she came under the direct Government’ of 
the Crown in the most outspoken manner, and gave free 


expression to his thoughts and feelings on the failure of the ` 


British Government to adequately grapple with the calamity. 
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It was, he said, a subject on which “ it was difficult to speak 
with calmness,” and the scmewhat acrid debate which 
followed the reading of the paper fully bore out his statement, 
and showed how strongly the speakers condemned the supine- 
ness or want of energy of the Government in the face of the 
great calamity. Complaining of the mass of official papers 
dealing with the “immense advantages and necessity of 
irrigation,” Sir Arthur Cotton asked what had been done, 
and declared that if India could have been irrigated with 
ink the famines would have been stopped long ago; but, ex- 
claimed he, “ I should prefer = Governor-General or head 
of the Public Works Department who would irrigate’ one 
acre or cut one mile of navigation canal to one who would 
write a whole blue-book full of frothy declamations about 
the necessity of irrigation and tke terrible difficulties attend- 
ing it.” 

In presiding over the meeting on July 20, 1867, when 
Mr. Bannerjee read a paper on “Representative Govern- 
ment for India,” the Chairmar, Sir Herbert Edwards, at 
the conclusion of the discussion said: 

“ I never should think of justifying our position in India 
if we stood for ruling India for the sake of England. I 
maintain that our position in India can only be justified 
by the proposition that we are ruling India for the benefits 
of the natives of India. And whatever may be said of what 
was done in past times, and I have read books containing 
some very strong observations against the acts of the old 
East India Company, I am proud to think that in the main 
there never, in the history of the world, was a Government 
actudted by more pure philanthropy and a more hearty 
desire to do justice to the people it ruled. That I fully be- 
lieve, and I am sure that no just man can search into the 
history of India without having zhe same belief.” 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji concurred in these remarks of the 
Chairman, and said: 

“I assure him—and I think other native friends will 
agree with me in saying so—that as far as the educated 
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natives, small as the number is, are concerned, they admit 
to the fullest possible extent the good that the British 
Government has done in India. They have never denied 
it, and I tried my utmost in my first paper to establish that 
‘point. We understand what the benefit of the English rule 
has been, and we fully appreciate it; and I should be the last 
person to wish that this meeting should disperse without 
fully agreeing with the remarks made by the Chairman.” 

‘By July, 1867, the Association numbered 300 members. 
A terrible famine having devastated a large part of Southern 
India in the previous year, General Sir Arthur Cotton again 
brought forward the subject of Irrigation and Water Transit. 
He held it to provide the best means of preventing famines 
in the future. The paper which Sir Arthur réad on that 
subject was able, comprehensive, and conclusive. He had 
addressed the Imperial, Government on the subject a year 
previously, but his solemn warnings were disregarded. 
“ There was no reason,” said the Secretary of State, “ to 
apprehend any great famine in the lower provinces of 
Bengal.” The following year illustrated the prescience of 
Sir A. Cotton and the fatal incredulity of the Government. 
Orissa was the scene of frightful suffering. The incident 
went far to establish the importance of the East India 
Association in reviving and keeping alive a subject which 
had been so fatuously neglected by the Home and India 
Governments. : 

An attempt having been made to include Colonial affairs 
in the operations of the Association, the majority of the 
members were of opinion that it would interfere too much 
with the higher interests of India if a wider scope were given 
to the Association. It was therefore determined to limit 
its consideration to India and China, retaining the exclusive 
appellation which had been adopted in the first instance. 

A paper on the subject of the treaty existing between the 
Government of India and the Mysore State, and the dis- 
cussions which issued upon it, demonstrated the desire of 
the Association to deal fairly with all questions of interest 
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to the native feudatories and independent chiefs. Much 
light was thrown upon the subject of treaties generally by 
the enlightened Sir G. Le Grand Jacob, one of the ablest 
diplomatists India had ever known; and the action of the 
Secretary of State in reference to Mysore was generally 
endorsed. : 

The question of a Representative Government for India 
came under discussion which ther elicited valuable opinions; 
and it was quickly followed by a paper from the indéfatigable 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, urging the admission of the natives 
of India into the Civil Service. The effect: of the latter 
paper was to cause a petition to be addressed to the Secretary 
of State, and a deputation waited with it upon Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who admitted the great importance of the subject 
and promised it his best consideration. 

The year 1868 opened with a gratifying addition to the 
numerical strength of the Association. Nearly 600 members 
had been enrolled. In the course of the year the important 
subjects of a Representation of India in Parliament (revived 
by Mr. E. B. Eastwick, C.B), and the admission of 
Indians to a share in the Government and access to the 
Civil Service, were resumed and discussed with much earnest- 
ness. The financial relations of India and England were 
likewise brought on the tapis, and underwent much careful 
deliberation. This last important question was followed up 
by a deputation to the Secretary of State to urge the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the matter; 
and it is almost needless to say that, although the Secretary 
of State did not yield the point as regards a Royal Commis- 
sion because of the numerous questions which it involved, 
the agitation thus begun by thə Association resulted ulti- 
mately in the formation of a Parliamentary Committee of 
Inquiry. : 

. At the close of 1868 the Association returned to the vital 
subject of Irrigation. Lord Mayo was on the point of 
‘leaving England to assume the government of India, and the 
. occasion was considered opportune for pressing the matter 
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upon his consideration ; and this was followed up by a deputa- 
tion to the Duke of Argyll (who.had become Secretary of 
State for India), for the purpose of strengthening the pressure. 
Lord Lyveden headed the deputation and Mr. W. Tayler 
enforced the appeal by an eloquent dissertation on the 
blessings of irrigation. ‘‘ By a rare and felicitous combina- 
tion,” said Mr. Tayler emphatically, “ it comprises all the 
elements which usually are required by a wise and cautious 
‘Government.” Other members, two of them members of 
Parliament, addressed the Duke, and he went the length 
of admitting the policy of spending money on irrigation 
works ‘‘ when and where they could be made remunerative.” 
His Grace seemed to be in great fear of increasing the public 
debt. 

At the first meeting of the Association in January, 1860, 
the subject of the ‘‘ Material Improvement of India,” which 
again embraced the question of irrigation, was brought 
forward by Mr. Login, C.E.; and in the ensuing February the 
same theme was developed and well treated in an essay 
on the condition of the Godavery district. In the month of 
July the terms which should regulate the admission of Natives 
of the country to the Indian Civil Service were revived by the 
patriotic Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. The feeling was that the 
system of open competition for appointments involved 
unfairness to the Natives in limiting the examinations to 
London. The assistance of Mr. Fawcett, M.P., was invoked 
to bring the subject before the House of Commons. In 
October of the same year Mr. Hyde Clarke, F.R.S., entered 
the field with a paper on “‘ Transport in India in Reference 
to the Interests of England and India,” which led to an ani- 
mated discussion regarding the respective value of railways 
and water-works, Sir A. Cotton maintaining the superior 
utility of the latter. The Bombay Cotton Act was the last 
subject which engaged the attention of the Association in 
1869; and a reference to the debates elicited thereon will show 
how boldly and intelligently every subject affecting the wel- 
fare of India was grasped and investigated by the Association. 
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The Public Works of India are so closely interwoven 
with the prosperity of the country that the Association did not 
hesitate (1870) to encourage the assertion of sound doctrines 
by members who had devoted much attention to the subject. 
Sir Arthur Cotton introduced the subject -again with refer- 
ence to a “ proposed additiona] expenditure of £100,000,000 
on railways.” Three evenings were devoted to an examina- 
tion of the question. Many members of high authority 
enteréd warmly into the discussion, which, naturally, com- 
prehended a reference to the vast utility of canals. At a 
later period the Association enjoyed the advantage of the 
assistance of Sir Bartle Frere on ths same theme. Sir Bartle 
formally proposed the raising of ioans by way of creating 
capital for public works, and the discussion raised on this 
point was succeeded by an able paper by Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan on “The Finances of India” which underwent 
much intelligent consideration. The result, indeed, of this 
particular discussion was a resolution to memorialize Parlia- 
ment to appoint Select Committees of both Houses to make 
a searching inquiry into the general administration of Her 
Majesty’s Indian territories. . ‘‘ Tae Relation between the 
Native States and the British Government,” and the “ Delay 
of Justice to Indian Appellants in England,” were introduced 
in the course of the year and thorough‘y ventilated by the 
well-informed members who followed Mr. Prichard and Mr. 
Tayler, who had originated the questions in able papers. 

“ The Deficiencies in the Present Administration of Hindu 
Law ” was the title of the last paper read in 1870. It 
stands upon the records as an evidence of the readiness with 
which all such subjects are considered by the Association, 
but its length and the profound learning brought to bear 
upon the question prevented its urdergoing much discussion 
at the time. 

Many other matters of importance, less directly bearing, 
however, on native interests, were brought forward and 
digested in the course of the year 1870. And it should not 
be overlooked that a movement had been previously made at 
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Bombay for affiliating the Native Association in that im- 
portant and populous town with the East India Association. 

The ‘ Commerce of India” received early and minute 
attention at the hands of the Association in 1871. To the 
ever-active Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was due the credit of 
bringing the subject forward. If the views which he enter- 
tained were not generally adopted, a proper tribute was paid 
to the great interest of the subject in the lively debate which 
followed and occupied two evenings, Sir Bartle Frere 
presiding on each occasion. Immediately upon the heels 
of that discussion, the great (India) financial question 
underwent renewed examination, and about the same time 
the petition which it had been determined to present to the 
House of Commons regarding the administration of India 
was presented by Sir Charles Wingfield. 

Early in 1871 the Association had acquired so fair a re- 
nown that the members numbered 1,000. Its influence 
had zelso begun to be felt in the House of Commons; for, 
when Indian subjects were brought on the tapis, several 
members, inspired by the Association, spoke with an evident 
know-edge of the wants and wishes of the pees and en- 
deavoured to enforce them. 

As one of the most important elements in the moral 
prosperity of India, “ Popular Education ” received attention 
at the instance of Mr. William Tayler, who read an extremely 
valuable paper, showing that the education of the lower 
- classes is not incompatible with the instruction of the higher. 
The introduction of this theme brought forward several 
members of rank and profound knowledge, ‘including Sir 
Donald Macleod, Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, and others who had 
not previously appeared. The accession of these gentlemen 
proved that the East India Association was able to manifest 
strength upon any question that might arise affecting the 
welfare of the people. 

A subject which had often presented itself to the minds 
of the members of the Association—viz., the “ Means of © 
Ascertaining Public Opinion in India ’—was brought forward 
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in 1871. Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre justly described 
it as one of the most important prcblems affecting the well- 
being of the great Indian Empire. Sir Bartle Frere in- 
augurated a lively discussion of the subject in a speech of 
great force and brilliancy. The solution of the problem is 
to this moment a difficulty, but great light was thrown 
upon the question by the speakers that followed Sir Bartle 
Frere. 

Indirectly connected with the foregoing subject is the 
“ Representation: of India in Parliement.’’ The arguments 
in its favour could not be too often iterated, and although, 
as will have been seen above, it had been frequently considered 
by the Association, it was again introduced early in 1872. 

The great importance of a ship canal between India and 
Ceylon, as a means of shortening the voyage between England 
and India, and securing the establishment of safe and 
commanding harbours for large ships and steamers, infinitely 
preferable to the harbour of Point d2 Galle, had long engaged 
the thoughts of Sir James Elphinstone, M.P. Nothing, 
however, having been practically aztempted by the Govern- 
ment, Sir J. Elphinstone invoked the co-operation of the 
Association and showed that, besides the advantages re- 
ferred to above, large supplies of rice ‘rom Tanjore could 
more easily be obtained at Ceylon through the proposed 
canal than through the Paumben Channel. The benefits 
were so obvious, and the expense of constructing a new 
ship c nal so very small, compared with the vast sum spent 
on the Suez Canal, that the Asscciation at once adopted 
the idea of Sir John Elphinstone, and a large number of 
gentlemen were deputed to communicate personally with 
the Duke of Argyll on the subject. The Duke admitted the 
value of the canal, but as the work was not exclusively an 
Indian one, he thought that the expense should be shared by 
the Colonial and the Imperial Governments. The matter 
was left in his hands. 

The Association listened with pleasure, at the commence- 
ment of 1872, to an excellent paper by Mr. I. T. Prichard, 
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who took a perfectly new and original view of the subject 
of the claims of the natives of India to representation in 
Parliament. His contention was that the permanence of 
the union between England and India depended entirely 
upon the recognition (practically) of the people, who con- 
tribute many millions annually to the British Exchequer, 
to a voice in the supreme public direction of the affairs of 
their own country. Much valuable light was thrown upon 
the subject by Sir Vincent Eyre and Mr. James Wilson, 
the editor of the Indian Daily News; the former showing 
that the natives of the French possessions in the East Indies 
are represented in the Paris Assembly, and the latter admit- 
ting the principle of representation, and luminously exposing 
the difficulties that beset the arrangement. 

Although no direct action was taken upon the questions, 
which received attention during the remainder of the year 
1872, the Association, nevertheless, held its regular monthly 
meetings, at each of which papers turning upon the vital 
interests of India were read and commented upon by men of 


rare intelligence, who possessed a competent acquaintance | 


with the wants of the people. “ Trust as the Basis of 
Imperial Policy ” was the theme of Major Evans Bell; the 
“ Best Means of Educating English Opinion on Indian 
affairs ’’ formed the subject of a paper by Mr. Chesson; 
“and the ‘ Law of Mahomedan Inheritance ” was brought 
on the tapis by Mr. Almaric Rumsey, a barrister-at-law. 
The operations of 1873. were inaugurated by a lecture 
on the “ Central Asian Question,” which was speedily 
followed by one of more direct concern to the natives of 
India—namely, “ The Land Question.” This was treated 
at large by Colonel Rathborne, an officer of great distinction, 
who had deeply studied the policy of the Anglo-Indian 
Government, and had written much with the view of edu- 
cating public opinion on India. Differences of’ sentiment 
rendered an adjournment of the discussion indispensable. 
The "“ Land ” is still a vexaia questio, which can only be 
settled when it has been sifted and examined, and differences 
of opinion reconciled and adjusted. The agitation of the 
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subject by the Association sufficiently demonstrates its 
anxiety to ventilate all laws, regulations, and institutions 
which have thjurious operation in India. 

A striking proof of the success attending the unceasing 
endeavours of the Association to interest the House of 
Commons in the financial condition of India was apparent in 
an intimation from the Finance Committee of its desire to 
receive the evidence of intelligent native gentlemen on points 
of importance relating to the government of the country. 
Two Parsee gentlemen, of remarkable talents and attain- 
ments, were accordingly deputed to attend the Committee. 
One of these, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, had been an invaluable 
member of the Council of the Association, adding to his 
intelligent communications great personal activity in moving 
the Princes of Western India to afford liberal pecuniary aid 
to the institution. The other, Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, 
was the Secretary of the Bombay Association, and a person 
peculiarly qualified, by his extensive knowledge and reasoning 
faculties, to give valuable informacion to the Finance Com- 
mittee. Revenue, taxation, and expenditure were the 
branches of inquiry on which the Parsee gentlemen were 
prepared to speak, and the East India Association cheerfully 
joined with the Association in Western India in getting these 
two gentlemen to visit England. g 

The famine, which threatened to devastate Behar and re- 
duce nine millions of people to starvation, was the signal 
for prompt action on the part of the East India Association. 
If it could not arrest thẹ pending calamity, or contribute 
to a fund for the relief of a famishīng people, it was at least 
its bounden duty to enlighten the public on the best means 
of alleviating suffering, and averting such catastrophes in 
the future. Mr. W. Tayler, formerly Commissioner in Patna, 
was foremost to give the Association the benefit of his ex- 
perience by his paper on “ Famines in India: their Remedy 
and Prevention.” The delivery of this paper, and the 
discussion which ensued, closed the work of the Association 
in 1873. 

This rough sketch of what has Leen’ accomplished by the 
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East India Association in its opening years may be fitly 
closed with a reference to an excellent paper read before it 
by Mr. R. H. Elliot, on “ Our Indian Ditficulties, and the Way 
Out of Them.” The gist of his paper was the necessity for 
encouraging manufactures in India by the People themselves. 

In the foregoing enumeration of the labours of the East 
India Association no account has been taken of the numerous 
discussions that arose on questions which had only an 
indirect bearing on the welfare of the people of India. 
The claims of the officers of the Indian Army, the “ Dis- 
puted Succession in Afghanistan,” and ather subjects more 
or less mixed up with the affairs and commerce of India, 
have, from time to time, engaged attention, eliciting opinions 
and information from intelligent statesmen, civil and military 
officers, barristers and British merchants of wide experi- 
ence. But the wants, the wishes, the rights and the 
interests of the vast population which looks to Great Britain 
for good government and protection, claimed prominent 
consideration, and must ever be the foremost objects of 
an Association formed expressly to echo sentiments of an 
otherwise unrepresented community. And let it be ever 
present to the minds of the Princes and People of India 
that, tae Association is not composed of persons who merely 
cherish goodwill towards their fellow-subjects abroad; it 
is an assemblage of many of the most enlightened noblemen, 
independent gentlemen, members of Parliament—who have 
acquired a competent knowledge of India, her claims and 
necessities either from study or actual experience—Govern- 
ors, Judges, Commissioners, Envoys, Military Commanders, 
Revenue and Judicial Officers, journalists, residents for 
many years among the people, merchants and native 
gentlemen of education and high intelligence. Their names,, 
which are published from time to time in the Journal of 
the Association, are a guarantee that they understand the 
work they have taken in hand, and are at all times ready 
and willing to perform it conscientiously. 

° (To be continued.) 
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SNEWS FROM INDIA 


Tue hot weather and the monsoon are now over, and India 
is preparing to transact the main features of the business of 
the year. Conferences and commissions are the order of 
the day, and on the results and decisions arrived at during 
their sitting will depend to a large extent any changes and 
developments to be made concerninz the administrative and 
economic government of the country in the coming year, 
and afterwards. We are living in some of the most mo- 
mentous days of the world’s life. The world is going to be 
a very changed place when the War is over. Few of the 
things that matter will be the same as they were before, 
and the whole social and economic fabric of the lives of nations 
and individuals is undergoing a vast upheaval of which as 
yet we are not fully conscious. Lest chaos be the result 
when arms are laid aside we are wall advised to think early 
about making provision for the changed order of things. 
The trade war that will ensue will demand the organization 
of industrial and commercial brains and resources to meet 
the new dangers of peace—which, though bloodless, might 
well result in a long and deadly fight. Even systems of 
government in parts of the Empire may be altered. Some 
of the ideals and shibboleths of yesterday bear a different 
aspect to-day. Two years of the most terrible warfare the 
world has ever known have brought about changes of per- 
spective too numerous and great to be yet estimated. It 
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the differences the War has made. We can only, with our 
limited outlook, do what appears to us to be the proper 
means of meeting them. 

The sitting of the Industrial Commission at Delhi, under 
the Presidency of Sir Thomas Holland, during October and 
November is likely to have far-reaching effects. It is 
mainly concerned with internal development and progress 
in the matters of trade and industry, and as its members 
include Sir F. H. Stewart, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy and 
Dr. Hopkinson, we may look for beneficial results from its 
deliberations. All witnesses have not yet been heard, 
so it is not possible to indicate with any degree of certainty 
what lines its proposals and recommendations will take. 
The first witness called was Mr. James Currie, President of 
the Panjab Chamber of Commerce, who advocated strongly 
the establishment of an Imperial Research Institution and 
Laboratory on the lines of the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Imperial Institute in London. The ex- 
perts to be maintained by Government at this Institution, 
he suggested, should be available for loan to private firms; 
should give expert advice on trade and industrial enterprises, 
and determine their chances of success. This proposal 


‘appears eminently sound, since it may be presumed that 


such expert assistance would be given for a fee, and that the 
necessary safeguards would be taken against rash speculation 
and the wasting of the expert’s time. To insure against 
wild schemes being formulated and taken up in this way, 
the submission to the Institution of a preliminary report 
should be sufficient guarantee. 

Mr. Currie next suggested that a Trade and Industrial 
Bank, with branches in all important centres, should be 
opened, and, helped by Government, be self-supporting. 
He deprecated the giving of grants-in-aid, bounties, or 
subsidies by such concerns, and gave it as his opinion that 
guaranteed dividends would not be desirable. On this 
point a subsequent witness advocated that dividends should 
be guaranteed for a limited period in the case of any new 
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and approved business enterprise; but Mr. Currie considered 
that the grant of loans towards the supply of machinery or 
plant, and towards the provision of a portion of share capital, 
would be sufficient. In such a scheme, also, some sort of 
guarantee is necessary, otherwise the lives of industrial 
banks might easily be short. Mr. Currie was entirely against 
Government assistance in the management of industrial 
concerns, though it would appear to be only fair that so long 
as Government were helping an enterprise with money it 
should have some say in its development. ` Against the danger 
of an aided concern swamping private enterprise it was 
suggested that as soon as a business could compete success- 
fully in the open market by itself the aid given should be 
withdrawn. 

At present industrial undertakinzs are financed as far 
as possible by subscriptions, and any amount necessary 
to make up the required capital is raised in the “ bazaars ” 
at big interest. There is no doubt that the substitution 
of State aid for this means of raising money would be entirely 
for the good of the country, and it is likely that the only 
opponents to the scheme would be those who in the past 
have benefited through its absence. Mr. Currie also sug- 
gested that Government might give valuable assistance to 
industrial development by taking up land for the establish- 
ment of factories, or for enlarging the scope of existing 
industries. 

The next witness, Mr. F. C. Walker, declared that the 
prosperity of India depends on agriculture and minerals, 
and that it only needed good crops to make the working popu- 
lation generally imagine they were living in a sort of Arcadia. 
India is, of course, primarily an agricultural country. The 
bulk of her population of 315,000,000 are cultivators, and 
derive their living from the land. Of late years the Govern" 
ment Agricultural Institutions at Pusa, Lyallpur and else- 
where, have undoubtedly had the effect of increasing the 
value of crops in certain districts, and in introducing improved 
methods of raising them. No less beneficial has been the 
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conversion of vast tracts of unprofitable ground in the 
Panjab into rich grain-bearing land through the excellent 
system of canals. Agriculture has indeed made great strides 


_of late years in spite of partial famines in some districts, 


and the natural and steady development of the schemes 
now in progress is all that is necessary for the future. The 
average Indian cultivator fights shy of changing his methods. 
What was good enough for his ancestors throughout the 
centuries he considers to be quite good enough for himself. 
He is eminently conservative, and before he will change 
he requires ocular and patent proof that he will benefit 
from doing so. He would far rather go in for the average 
possibilities of his average crops than launch out with 
imperfect knowledge into methods which others tell him are 
better than his own. He works on the principle that “a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” and who shall 
say that, from his point of view; he is not right? But India 
is changing every day, and even the cultivator, unbeknown to 
himself, is being influenced by the altering conditions around 
him. 

Mr. Walker advocated that Government might with 
advantage finance certain industries, and in this connection 
he mentioned the leather, match, aluminium, lamp, paper 
and one or two other trades; and he completed his evidence 
patriotically by suggesting that the State should give great 
assistance to any trade that was formerly in the hands of 


. Germans or Austrians. To take only one of these trades— 


matches. We have had, since the war began, many new 
kinds of match, chiefly from Japan, which have proved a 
very inferior substitute for those we had before. Improve- 
ment in this line is badly needed, and perhaps Mr. Walker’s 
means of obtaining it are as good as any. The Swedish 
match appears to be no longer on the market, and doubtless 
the want of the necessary supply of wood of suitable quality 
in India is the reason that no large match-making concern 
has arisen to supply the deficiency. 

The Chief’s Conference at Delhi at the time of writing is 
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still in session, and so far as the putlicity of its work is con- ` 
cerned, we have only been made aware through the Press 
of the Viceroy’s opening speech, and of the reply thereto 
by H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, who spoke on 
behalf of the Assembly. More than forty ruling Chiefs 
have met together for the occasion from all parts of India, 
prominent among them being the ru:ers of Bikaner, Gwalior, 
Kolhapur, Kashmir, Cochin, Nawanagar, Gondal, Kapur- 
thala and Kuch-Behar. Lord Chemsford emphasized the 
spirit of partnership in the good government of India when 
he invited their assistance in giving advice on certain specific 
matters which are apparently to be the subjects of dis- 
cussion. This keynote of the policy af ‘‘ mutual co-operation” 
is an indication that the relations between the States and 
the Government of India have undergone no change in form, 
and the unity is the closer since tae War began. In the 
Viceroy’s words: ‘‘ Your Highnesses have stood forth -as 
the pillars of the Empire, and botk by personal service in 
the field and lavish contributions in men, money, and 
material, you have earned for yourselves a place in the hearts 
of the British people which will remain for all time.” The 
spontaneous loyalty of the Chiefs at the outbreak of war 
contributed not a little to the general attitude in India 
towards it; while the offer and acceptance of personal service 
in many cases strengthened the bonds of attachment between 
the Government and the chivalry əf the country. There 
was one notable absentee from the Conference—His High- 
ness Sir Pertab Singh, Regent of Jodhpur—and it may be 
presumed that this grand old Rajput warrior is still in France 
with the Indian Cavalry Corps, seeking that death or glory 
on the battlefield which he covets. His absence from the 
gathering of his brother Chiefs is to be regretted, since his 
experience and influence would no doubt have been of great 
assistance during their deliberations. But it is to be hoped 
that at the next Conference his seat will not be empty, 
and that, having seen a victorious peace reigning where now 
all is strife, he may return with honcur to India, to take up 
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again his place in its life which he so gladly surrendered to 
fight for King and Empire. 

Of late years the States have moved far along the path of 
progress. In all departments of administration the attain- 
ment of a high ideal has been striven after—in some States 
naturally with greater success than in others. In their 
‘initial stages of training at the colleges at Rajkot, Ajmer 
and Indore, the Chiefs have acquired ideals of rule which 
they have steadily set before themselves when they have 
assumed their powers, and to-day the results are apparent 
everywhere. What their position will become with regard 
to‘the Empire as a whole it is still too early to prophesy, 
but the speeches referred to above make it appear probable 
that an Advisory Council of Princes will eventually be formu- 
‘lated on a well-defined basis. In the course of an interesting 
lecture delivered at Sinila in the middle of September on 
“ The Ideals of Government in the East and West,” Sirdar. 
Jogendra Singh advocated. the creation of an Imperial 
Senate, to include the wisdom, chivalry, and wealth of 
India. The two schemes may possibly be formed into one, 
and, thus blended, an advisory body be evolved. 

At a Provincial Conference held recently at Ahmedabad, 
among the resolutions carried was one affecting the whole 
Indian social system. The delegates gave it as their opinion 
that the institution of caste hinders the progress of the 
community in all directions, and ought to. be abolished. 
This is indeed something of the nature of revolutionary 
thought; but a few years ago such a resolution would have 
created much violent controversy, whereas now it passes 
almost unquestioned. Whether its terms will be generaily 
adopzed yet remains to be seen, but such a sweeping change 
in the existing order of things is unlikely to be effected 
before many years have passed. The continued advance 
of education is bound to have its effect in the long run, 
for the main principles of caste are directly opposed to 
progress, which is the object of all education. But even 
the abandonment of.the caste system among the educated 
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classes would leave the bulk of the population of India un- 
affected. In some of the more advanced native States 
primary education has been made free and compulsory, | 
and a similar development may eventually be found possible 
in the rest of India. The process is bound to be slow, 
however, and until education is general and the so-called 
““ depressed classes ’’ have been raised out of their humble 
position, we cannot expect to see the caste system—the 
growth of centuries—laid aside. 
l H. W.B. 
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By Jonn POLLEN, C.I.E., LL.D. 


Lone before Sir Walter Lawrence advocated a policy of Indian 
devolution, I used to maintain that the best and simplest 
way of giving “ Home Rule ” to India, if Home Rule be 
‘really desired, would be to constitute Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, and possibly Karachi, “ free cities,” and restore 
the rest of India to Native Chieftains with British Residents 
attached to their Courts, the chief control of matters of 
general concern resting, of course, with the Imperial Govern- 
ment. `I was led to this conclusion from observing how 
power:ess under the Secretariat system were British officers, 
as Heads of districts, to conduct the administration in con- 
sonance with the genius of the Indian peoples, whereas the 
same officers, as Political Agents or Residents, were able to do 
good work in co-operating with the Native Chiefs in personal 
rule and in that patriarchal form of administration which 
the people of India have always loved. 

The eulogies bestowed by Mrs. Besant and her new school 
of “ Home Rulers” on the admirable administration of 
Native States such as Baroda confirm this view, and seem 
to me to prove that, in spite of the Western Agitator, the 
country has not changed very much since [ left it, and that 
the peoples of India still retain their innate yearning for, 
and appreciation of, personal rule, and that the masses still 
prefer the Native State form of Government. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that the “ colossal 
ignorance ” about things Indian which has so long prevailed 
here at home shows signs of disappearing, and, of late, 
the Round Table has been discussing the question of Native 
States. In a very interesting artic:e in its December issue 
it tells us that these States lie scattered in even patches 
throughout internal India from Cap2 Comorin to the Hima- 
layas, and that “ if the map of India were coloured red for 
British India and white for Native States, the general effect 
would be a band of red all rounc the coast-line and an 
irregular tessellated pavement of red and white within ”— 
the area covered by Native States being 675,267 square 
miles, or about two-fifths of the whole of India. These 
States are inhabited by over 70,000,000 persons, constituting 
between one-fifth and one-quarter of the entire population 
of the Peninsula; and these 70,000,000 Indians are certainly 
“ Home Ruled.” 

The article explains how this enormous area and this 
huge population came to remain ouiside the limits of direct 
British rule, and shows how the Native States were preserved 
by arrangement with the British Power, the majority of 
them (except the Rajput States) bemg of no great antiquity. 

Most of these Native States emerged in their present form 
from the chaos caused by the crumb ing of the Mogul Empire 
during the fifty years following the declaration of war between 
England and France in A.D. 1744, and the manner in which 
they emerged and how Empire was literally thrust upon the 
British is well described by the wr-ter in the Round Table. 
Formerly the Native States were isolated; now they are 
being drawn closer together, and (as the Round Table article 
declares) ‘‘ events are undoubtedly marching to a position 
where greater solidarity between the Chiefs and the Govern- 
ment of India must be attained.” 

Thus, “it seems probable that room will gradually be 
found for some kind of representation on the Councils 
of India of the great area covered by Native States; and 
two possible developments may here be indicated. One 
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is the extension of the Conference system in respect of 
matters of general interest to the Native States. The 
other is the selection of a few Chiefs of the best type 
to assist at the deliberations of the Legislative Council. 
There is no material in India so good as the best of 
the Native Princes. They may not possess the glibness 
of tongue, the forensic abilities, the demagogic virtues of 
the lawyers who, under existing arrangements, find them- 
selves the leaders of Indian opinion. But they know more 
of the real India; they are accustomed to the responsibilities 
` of actual personal rule; they realize the Imperial position 
much more keenly; they have had experience of the limita- 
tions and shortcomings of the masses, and of their impassive- 
ness and slowness to change; they are much more likely to 
be actuated by purely impersonal motives; they are, in fact, 
likely tobe quite as valuable counsellors as many who now 
- attain that position. 

' u In our modern democracies the personal factor is still 
as great as ever. Much more is this the case in India, which 
is still at heart conservative and aristocratic. Is it, then, 
unsafe to prophesy that the day is not far off when the 
Government of India will be glad to call into their Councils 
a few of those who represent most obviously the personal 
element which counts for so much in that country ?” 

That this day is not far off is shown by H.H. the Gaekwar'’s 
reply on behalf of the Chiefs to Lord Chelmsford’s advance. 
His Highness said: 

' “We are indeed happy to hear all that your Excellency 
has said in regard to these Conferences, and specially with 
reference to your Excellency’s staunch sympathy with our 
aspirations as to the future outcome of such assemblies. 
With the identity of interests which undoubtedly exists 
between the British Government and the Ruling Princes 
and the position which we enjoy it will at all times not only 
be of advantage to us, but also a source of pleasure and 
satisfaction, to be of whatever assistance we can in the way 
of advising and perhaps assisting your Excellency and your 
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Government in important problems concerning the affairs 
of ourselves, our States and our people.” 

The identity of the interests of the Supreme Government 
and the Ruling Princes being thus admitted, it becomes of 
grave importance to know what are the views of the latter 
regarding the extension of Home Rule in India, and par- 
ticularly with regard to the “ Fost-War Reforms ” advo- 
cated by the nineteen elected non-offcial members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Taese reforms declare that 
what is wanted is “ not merely good government or official 
administration, but government that is acceptable to the 
people because it is responsible to them.” One wonders what 
the Ruling Chiefs will think of this? They are bound up 
in the bundle of life with the Imperial Government. How 
will they be affected? What the Home Ruler demands is 
the complete control by the Indian people of their own 
affairs. The Chiefs may ask, Who are the “ Indian people ” ? 
or they may take it for granted that they themselves are 
the people. The answer to the question is not so simple 
as some people think; but the question who are the people 
must be answered sooner or later. 

Now, all well-wishers of India desire to see her sons 
rendered fit to administer their own country and enjoying a 
‘larger share in,the government; and, as a matter of fact, the 
Civil Service of India desires this and is already itself open 
` to all Indians irrespective of caste or creed. There is nothing 
to prevent any Indian entering by zhe appointed door of Open 
Competition, and many Civil Servants consider that a larger 
share in the administration ought to be given to Indians, 
and that disabilities with regard to their entry into the 
commissioned ranks of the army, etc., ought to be removed. 
Commissions are already granted in the Army Medical 
Services, and it is not easy to understand on what principle , 
commissions are granted to Indians to cut up His Majesty’s 
subjects and refused to them to cut up the enemy: 

Mr. G. B. Clark is, therefore, quite wrong in thinking that 
the scheme of reforms put forward by the “ Nineteen ” will 
be “ strongly opposed by the Indian Civil Servants, as it will 
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deprive them of many of their privileges and of the highest 
offices—the plums of the Service to which they aspire.” 
If they oppose it, they will oppose it on no such sordid 
grounds ; for, whatever the form of government may be, the 
permanent official will have to do the work, just as he does 
here in England, in spite of the pretensions and pretences of 
the elect of the people! So the Civil Service, however com- 
posed, has nothing to fear for itself from Home Rule. 

What the Civilians do object to is the danger to the 
country from the unscrupulous manner in which the Agitator 
endeavours to make bad blood between them and the people 
by vilifying and misrepresenting the whole Service. The 
Agitator attributes to the civilian administrator the poverty 
and all the woes of India, and charges him with not making 
the progress of India his sole or main consideration. Could 
any charge be more false, malignant and ridiculous? But 
simple and thoughtless people are sometimes taken in by it, 
and the Agitator knows this. 

As a matter of fact, as their record shows, Indian‘Civilians 
have as a body recognized from early days their responsi- 
bilities to India and the Indians, and, though sometimes 
condemned to pass the best of their lives in districts desolate 
and dry, have worked with a will for the good of the people 
they served, and have cordially sympathized with legitimate 
Indian aspirations. 

It further seems to be forgotten that the British and 
other Europeans in India, though not natives of the soil 
or even permanent residents, have nevertheless done more 
for the development of the country than the Indians them- 
selves, and have therefore some claim to share in any system 
of Home Rule that may be adopted. 

In tke latest Home Rule leaflet just received from Bombay, 
in order to demonstrate the extreme poverty of the people 
a fantastic comparison is made with much elaboration be- 
tween the actual annual cost of keeping a prisoner in gaol 
—which in Bengal is given as Rs. 61.4.1—and the average 
annual income per head of population outside the gaol, 
which is taken to be only Rs. 30. But the units are really 
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not of the same genus, and no comparison between them is 
possible. The prisoners in costly geols are individuals cut off 
from their families, whereas the population outside the gaol 
is made up of families, including members from the grand- 
sire to the babe, and the average of Rs. 30 a head for each 
individual member of the family (supposing the family to 
consist of five members) would make up an income of Rs. 150 
a year, or 12.8.0 a month—the usual pay of a police head- 
constable in old times. But figures are at their best delusive 
things, and it gives a better idea of the position to point out 
the plain fact—emphasized by Sir William Wedderburn— 
that in India human life can be sustained on one anna a 
day. This is perfectly true, and I for my part would rather 
be a pauper in India on a penny a day than exist on 
sevenpence a day in England. The poverty in India is 
nothing like the poverty prevailing in parts of London and 
Dublin, and the answer to the quest-on, «“How do the millions 
of indigent Indians make both encs meet ?” is that they do 
make them meet in the anna, and not “‘ in the graveyard or 
in the burning-grounds,” as the Home Rule pamphleteer 
hysterically asserts. The conclusion that Home Rule will 
remedy the poverty of India, and that therefore “ the attain- 
ment of Home Rule is unquestionebly the most urgent and 
important political and economic problem before the coun- 
try,” is a ridiculous conclusion. There is high authority for 
saying, ‘‘ The poor ye have with you always ”; and alas! it 
is only too true that the same proportion of population is 
insufficiently fed in Great Britair as in India. Our first 
endeavours, then, should be to help the poor and to raise 
and enlighten the masses; and it is false to assert that the 
Civil Service has not striven to do this with the funds at 
its disposal, or that the political Cevelopment of India has 
not commanded the earnest attention of the British Govern- 
ment. The reverse is the truth! And Home Rulers will 
only harm the cause they profess to have at heart by 
false assertions. It is now admitted that India pays 
Britain no tribute; that the greazer part of the so-called 
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“ drain ” consists of what the late Mr. Justice Ranade 
called ‘‘ interest on moneys advanced to or invested in our 
country (and so far from complaining we have reason to 
be thankful that we have a creditor who supplies our needs 
at such a low rate of interest)’; and that the Imperial land- 
tax or ground-rent does not on the whole amount to more 
than one-fifth of the surplus produce of India, although 
Mr. Keir Hardie once had the hardihood to declare that over 
» a great part of the country the British Government extorted 
75 per centy of the gross produce of the land. 

But, -however loudly the Home Rulers of India may 
proclaim fictions for facts, the Native Rulers of the land 
know the truth; and there is, happily, no lack of sane and true 
Indian Patriots, like the late Mr. S. M. Dikshit, of Bombay, 
_ who declared that “the peaceful progress of British Rule in 
‘India was the most eloquent testimony to the solid apprecia- 
tion by the mass of the population of the benefits it confers 
on all ranks and conditions of men in the country.” The 
real strength of that rule, he declared, was the moral faith 
which the people as a whole reposed in the power of the 
Government to guide its destiny, and to lead it on in the path 
of progress and happiness. So Lord Sydenham is quite 
right in holding that British Rule in India can only be justified 
if, in addition to maintaining Law, Order and equal justice 
for all, it is directed to leading the people onward and up- 
ward, bridging over the gulfs which divide them, and smooth- 
ing their path to Nationhood and Self-Government. It will 
thus be seen that, whatever “the angle of vision,” both Lord 
Sydenham and Sir William Wedderburn seem in substantial 
agreement as to the desirability of pursuing a noble and 
generous policy. But all well-wishers of India must depre- 
cate and deplore “immoderate ” demands (even though put 
forward by ʻ“ Moderates ”’) and unreasonable moves or hasty 
rushes, only too likely to result in harm it might take centuries 
to undo. At any rate, all must agree that vilification of 
faithful friends and servants is not the way to win Home 
Rule for India. 
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MILITARY NOTES 
By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL F. H. TYRRELL 


. THERE are some who regard the present War as the greatest 
the world has ever seen, involving more countries and array- 
ing more combatants than any previous combination of 
forces. It may prove interesting, therefore, to compare it 
with some of the great wars recorded in history. The Thirty . 
Years’ War involved the whole of Germany, the Netherlands, 
France, Spain, Sweden, and Denmark. Great Britain had 
her own civil war on at the time. The War of the Spanish 
Succession involved Great Britain, France, Spain, the German 
Empire, Holland, Savoy, and -the greater part of Italy, 
which was then a bone of contention between Spain and 
Austria. At the same time Sweden, single-handed, was 
fighting Denmark, Poland, Russia, and Prussia, and the 
German Empire was waging a war against the Turks in 
Hungary which lasted for seventeen years. For the space 
of ten years or more there was not a single country in 
Europe that was not at war, unless we except Switzerland, 
which was busily engaged in supp-ying thousands of soldiers 
impartially to both belligerents for value received. In 
the War of the Austrian Succession Great Britain was the 
ally of Austria against France, Spain, and Prussia. Holland 
and Savoy joined in the fray as allies of the Empress, while 
many of the minor States of Germany followed the example 
of Prussia and took sides with Frence. This war was fought 
out in Asia and America by the French, Spaniards, and 
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English; and the same was the case in the Seven Years’ 
War, which followed close upon it, in which Great Britain 
and Prussia stood together against almost the whole Conti- 
nent, France, the German Empire, Russia, Sweden, and Spain, 
being all banded together to destroy the growing power of 
Prussia; and they might well have succeeded but for the 
financial aid which we afforded to Frederick the Great. 
The series of wars provoked by the French Revolution 
lasted with hardly any intermission for two-and-twenty 
. years. Great Britain was at war with France during the 
whole of this time, with only two breaks of a year each— 
one in 1802 and one in 1814. In 1813 every country in Europe 
was engaged in war, and most of them the theatre of active 
operations. Turkey was engaged in reconquering Servia 
with the armies which had been set free by the cessation of 
her war with Russia in 1812. Not only was all Europe in 
arms, but the United States was at war with England, and 
Americans and Canadians were fighting on the Great Lakes. 
We had then no difficulties to solve in dealing with the rights 
of neutrals, because there were none. 


But the present War surpasses all others in the use of the 
new elements of aerial and submarine warfare, and also in 
the numbers of the combatants engaged. Probably no such 
multitudes were ever seen even when the nomadic nations 
of Barbarians, in which every man was a warrior, overran 
the provinces of the Roman Empire. The hordes at the head 
of which Changhiz Khan and his sons overthrew the Empire 
of the Saracens are stated by Oriental historians to have 
numbered a million of men. Their organization scheme 
provided that number, but it is impossible to say whether 
it was ever actually reached. The Turkish army which 
besieged Vienna in 1683 was estimated at 200,000 men, but 
doubts may be entertained of the accuracy of its muster- 
rolls. Napoleon collected an army of more than 400,000 
fighting men from all the nations of Europe to invade Russia 
in 1812, the largest host that had ever been seen in the field 
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in European wars; but its numbers proved rather a source 
of weakness than of strength. In those days there were 
no railways and few roads in Eastern Europe, and the 
services of supply and transport broxe down under the 
enormous strain. To-day four or five army corps with a 
total strength of 400,000 men wculd hardly be considered 
to constitute an army. Steam and electricity and improved 
communications and methods of supply have made what was 
impossible to Napoleon possible to «= modern war lord. 
What a mercy to humanity that the mind of Bonaparte 
never grasped the idea of universal and compulsory military 
service, and what a misfortune that it first occurred to the 
mind of a Prussian statesman ! 

But universal liability to bear arms in the national cause 
is as old at least as the days of Joshua, and the wheel has 
only come round to the original turning-point. The in- 
vention of firearms and the superiority of the expert mer- 
cenary to the raw Militiaman chenged the military system 
of Europe in the sixteenth century, and standing armies 
recruited by voluntary enlistment took the place of the 
feudal levies. The old Militia systems continued to exist, 
but were neglected. and disregarded. King Frederick 
William, the eccentric father of Frederick the Great, in whose 
madness there was a good deal of method, instituted a 
conscription in Prussia, each par-sh in the kingdom being 
required to furnish its quota of recruits for the Royal Army. 
This innovation did not find favour in other countries until 
Carnot, the War Minister of the French Revolution, adopted 
` it as the basis of his scheme of army organization, and thus 
provided forces which outnumbered those of the European 
Coalition brought against them. All other nations were 
then forced in self-defence to fall into line with the French 
method. Under very similar corditions all the nations of 
Europe have found themselves obliged to follow the lead of . 
Prussia, first in the introduction of short service and a Reserve 
system, and secondly of universal compulsory military 
service. Our great army reformer, Lord Cardwell, was so 
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clever chat he imagined that he could obtain all the advant- 
ages of the Prussian system without paying the Prussian 
price for it, and introduced short service and a Reserve into 
the British Army without the corollary of compulsion. It 
was like acting the play of “ Hamlet ” with the part of 
Hamlet omitted. Every soldier knew that the Cardwell 
scheme of army reform was a farce designed for the entertain- 
ment of the ignorant public, and most of them believed that 
we should have to resort to conscription before we had been 
engaged for six months in a European war; as a matter of 
fact, we have been able to stave off the necessity of resorting 
to compulsion for nearly two years. If: Lord Cardwell 
had grasped the obvious fact of the situation as the late 
lamented Lord Roberts did, it is quite possible that this 
~ war might never have been forced on us at all; for our 
well-known military unpreparedness was a primary factor 
in the expectations of the German Cabinet that Great Britain 
would stand out of the War, and that even if she did come 
into it, her military action would be a negligible quantity. 
Lord Cardwell’s chief achievement was the abolition of the 
Purchase system, a system which was utterly indefensible in 
theory, but yet worked well in practice. However, it was an 
anachronism which could no longer be tolerated in the 
nineteenth century. The rest of Lord Cardwell’s reforms 
might well have been left alone; his Reserve system was the 
frishmen’s plan for -lengthening his blanket by cutting a 
strip from the top and sewing it on to the bottom; and he 
effected many needless and useless reforms in military 
homenclature, changing the titles of Ensign and Cornet to 
2nd Lieutenant, Drum-Major to Sergeant-Drummer, and 
so on, apparently to imbue the mind of the British public 
_with the idea that great reforms were being effected in our 
army system, while in reality only old names were being 
changed for new ones. Most of the measures for which 
Lord Haldane has been lately praised by his admirers in 
the columns of the Press might come under the same category : 
he changed the name of some military institution, and the 
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man in the street thought that he had changed the thing 
itself. Thus he changed the time-honoured and historical 
name of the Militia to the meaningless appellation of Special 
Reserve; and he rechristened the old Volunteers as the new 
Territorial Force. Such changes as were made in the terms 
of enlistment, etc., could very well have been made without 
any change of title. The name of Special Reserve is an 
especial misnomer, for these battalions are not Reserve 
battalions at all, but are depot battalions for feeding the 
battalions of the line. A Reserve battalion would be a 
battalion composed of Reservists, like the German Landwehr 
battalion. The title of the Territorial Force was a happier 
effort, and the addition of field artillery to it must be placed 
to Lord Haldane’s credit, a measure which has been made 
the most of by his admirers in the Press, who quite forget, or 
perhaps omit to mention, the large reductions he made in our 
regular army, particularly in the heavy artillery. Sixty 
years ago the Emperor Napoleon III. said that future wars 
would be decided by the artillery arm. His foresight has 
been justified by the events of the present War. He was 
not a great General, but he did kncw something of military 
affairs. 

In some respects the Germans have in this War reverted 
to the practices of the Dark Ages From medieval times. 
forward it has never been considerei lawful by the civilized 
peoples of Europe to exact forced labour from a prisoner of 
war. The only exception (which proves the rule) was made 
in the case of Turkish or other infidel ‘captives who were not 
considered to be entitled to Christian treatment. They 
were employed as galley-slaves in France, Spain, and Italy 
well into the nineteenth century. But to use any Christian 
as a slave by exacting forced labour from him would put his 
captors out of the pale of civilizat.on. Now the Germans 
have done this thing. 

Another iniquitous innovation, of which other combatants 
besides Germany have been guilty, is the imprisonment of 
civilians and non-combatants, the barbarity of the practice 
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being cloaked by the name of “internment.” When 
Napoleon in 1803 arrested all the British residents and 
travellers in France on the outbreak of war, in retaliation 
for the seizure of French ships on the high seas, a great 
outcry was raised in the United Kingdom against his action 
as a breach of international law. The practice of interning 
men of military age, of course, naturally arises out of the 
new practice of universal military service; but old men, 
and those obviously unfit for military duty, have also been 
interned. The best thing we could have done with all the 
Germans and Austrians in England at the beginning of the 
War would have been to have repatriated them straight 
away. The German Government would then have had no 
excuse for detaining English civilians in captivity. 

The Germans have now filled the cup of their infamy to 
the brim by reducing thousands of Belgian civilians to a 
condition of slavery. ; 

There has lately been inquiry made in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment into the alleged unsatisfactory conditions prevailing 
in some Indian military hospitals. When the late Duke 
of Buckingham was Governor of Madras, he paid a first visit 
to a hospital there, and seeing in the corridor a bamboo 
erection of three stages, on each of which a large earthenware 
water-pot was placed, inquired the use of it from the surgeon 
in charge. The latter informed him that it was the single 
water-filter commonly used in the country: a layer of charcoal 
was deposited in the uppermost pot, and a layer of sand in 
the midmost one; the water was poured into the topmost 
vessel and percolated through the charcoal into the second 
one, and through the sand into the third and lowest one, 
whence it was drawn for drinking. The Duke, who was 
above all things a practical business man, reached up and 
put his hand into the topmost vessel. ‘‘ No charcoal there 1” 
he said. ‘‘ And no sand here,” as he put his hand into the 
second water-pot. The native hospital attendants, who 
regard the practice of filtering drinking-water as an amiable 
but irrational foible of their English masters, had not troubled 
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themselves to replenish the charcoal and sand in the pots, 
and the patients were drinking unfiltered water.’ A native 
would often draw drinking-water straight from the: topmost 
pot rather than wait for the water to percolate through to 
_the lowest one. No doubt the delinquents heard some home- 
truths from the Surgeon-Major when the Duke’s back was 
turned; but the moral of the tale is, that when you want a 
thing done in India, you should yourself see it done, and not 
leave it to the discretion of a native, whose views as to the 
necessity or propriety of doing it may differ widely from your 
own. 
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THE WAR AND THE KAISER 
By MAJOR-GENERAL Sir ALFRED TURNER 


GERMANY IN EUROPE 


Tue Anglican Bishop for North and Central Europe, who 
has undertaken the praiseworthy mission of visiting Ruhleben, 
with, of course, the consent of the German Government, 
is, as reported, under the extraordinary impression that the 
Kaiser was opposed to the War, but was overweighed by 
the Crown Prince ‘and his camarilla, which consisted of the 
worst types of Prussian Generals—namely, Von Haeselar, 
Von Falkenhayn, Von Einem, and Von Kessel. No opinion 
could be more erroneous. The Kaiser is not a man to 
brock opposition from anyone, especially from his evil- 
minded, degenerate heir, whom he had packed off in dis- 
grace to banishment once or twice for opposing his will, 
‘while he had deprived no less persons than Von Bissing 
and Von Hindenburg of their commands of army corps 
for daring to advance opinions contrary to his own. It 
seems extraordinary that any of our countrymen should seek 
to mitigate the guilt of this arch criminal, who bears the 
chief responsibility for all the misery and sorrow, all the 
loss, death, and destruction that this War has caused, and 
will cause for years to come. The Kaiser’s own orders should 
show on whom the guilt lies. At any cost of life the “ con- 
temptible little army of General French ” was to be destroyed, 
at any sacrifice were Paris, Calais, and Verdun to be taken, 
and now, in his own words, Rumania, which has presumed to 
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take sides against the Hun, is to be destroyed; and in order 
to find a pretext for doing so, lying reports have already 
been made that Rumanian civilians have fired on German 
troops. We all know what this means—namely, that the 
diabolical outrages, the crimes of murder, rapine, and pillage, 
which appeal so forcibly to the Teutonic mind, and which have 
desolated Belgium, Northern Franc2, and Serbia, are to be 
repeated in Rumania by Von Falkenhayn [said to be the most 
cruel, ruthless General even in Germany) and his troops, 
by his order, acting under the command of the All Highest. 

It is of great interest to note the evolution of the hatred 
of Great Britain by the Kaiser and his flock. I was in 
Germany every year for some few years from 1896, and 
attended officially the manceuvres of German army corps. 
I was received well, and often ccrdially, by the officers, 
and perceived no coldness nor slight till the South African 
War, when the demeanour of sore officers with whom I 
came into contact was decidedly unfriendly. The im- 
pertinent telegram of the Imperial busybody, which was 
generally supposed to have been penned >y Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein, in which he congratulated President 
Kriiger on having defeated and captured the Jamieson 
raiders, was laughed at as an act of impulsive folly, though, 
as will be remembered, it created a perfect furor here, that 
the insolent Hohenzollern should have dared to interfere 
in our affairs. This feeling, however, soon subsided, and 
Great Britain went to sleep again, instead of being awakened 
to the first signs of the hatred of us by the Kaiser. Then 
came the Boer War, when this hatred broke out and. found 
expression in every part of Germany, and especially in the 
Press, portions of which published the most outrageous, in- 
sulting cartoons, throwing ridicule on our King, Edward VII., 
on Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, and on our soldiers. 
This showed the real feeling towards us of the Kaiser and the 
German people, which, though partly concealed with that 
astuteness and treachery so characteristic of the Hun, has 
never subsided, and was brought to white heat when we, 
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as in honour bound, declared war against Germany, for 
having criminally torn up the treaty of 1839, and instead 
of keeping her engagements to Belgium, invaded her and 
massacred her people, because they did not joyfully greet 
the German Army, but attempted to protect their own from 
the hordes of Hun bandits which defiled their, to them, 
sacred soil. Long has the Kaiser plotted this War upon 
civilization and humanity, and especially did he prepare for 
it when he began to create the German Navy, in order to- 
wrest eventually the trident from us. In June, 1908, the 
Kaiser held a secret council at Potsdam, at which Prince 
Henry of Prussia, the principal officers of State, and heads 
of the army and navy, were present; an account of- this 
meeting and what passed at it came into the hands of Mr. 
William Le Queux, who has been much in Germany, and 
whose eyes have long been open to the iniquitous plot which 
she was preparing. Doubts have been expressed as to the 
genuineness of this report, but all one can say is that the 
plans set forth in it by the Kaiser have been attempted one 
and all. He is reported to have said that Von Moltke, true 
to his inherited great name, would demonstrate to the world 
that Germany has not been resting on her laurels of 1870-71, 
but hes been preparing ever since for war. When Von Moltke 
died’ a few months ago, the Kaiser telegraphed a message 
of condolence to his family, in which he said that he had 
been devoting all his life and energies to the preparation 
for this War, Moltke being his chief of the staff. Still, 
notwithstanding this absolute proof of the Kaiser’s heinous 
guilt, there are thoSe who would have us believe that the 
[Imperial hypocrite who perpetually invokes the sacred 
name of God is not personally responsible for the War, 
in which, after France and Russia had been crushed, Great 
Britain was to be invaded and destroyed, our fleet having 
been sunk by means of Zeppelins and our army being of no 
account; and then he quoted the words of the old swash- 
buckler Bliicher, ‘‘ What a splendid city London will be 
to sack !? Mr. Le Queux tells us, from the notes he received 
of the speech from one who was present, that at its conclusion 
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an old white-headed General, Von Kessel, one of the 
camarilla, was so excited that he knelt at the Kaiser’s feet 
and,. kissing his hand, exclaimed: ‘‘ It is the voice of God 
that has spoken through your Majesty, whom He has chosen 
to be the instrument of destroying the nightmare of British 
supremacy.’ This scene reminds one of a somewhat 
similar episode recorded in Holy Writ, when Herod was 
flattered in like manner, and came to a remarkably untimely 
end. The guilt of the Kaiser is proved to the hilt; it is he 
who has killed the soul of Germany, and made of her a people 
who “ are corrupt and do abominable things: there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one!” He has flattered them as 
the salt of the earth, and he has filled them with greed by 
his promises that the fall of the British Empire should 
make Germany, not only the greatest and richest of nations, 
but also that a gigantic and hitherto unheard of indemnity 
should be levied on England and France, so that the War 
should be paid for by her enemies. Anyone who has read 
Mr. Curtin’s letters in The Times and Daily Mail can recognize 
the deadly hatred of Great Britain, which is fanned by the 
fire-eating Lutheran clergy, who invent hate prayers and 
hate hymns against us, and poison, as they have done for 
years past, the minds of the children. As the doctrine of. 
brute force is inculcated by the German Government, so, 
is the doctrine of hate and destruction of Great Britain 
preached by the Lutheran Church; this should prevent 
well-meaning men like Lord Bryce from advising us not to 
hate the Germans—to say nothing of the pacifists and cranks 
in our midst who would like to see a premature peace made 
with Germany, leaving that infamous Power the means to 
repeat her sanguinary crimes against civilization and 
humanity. The following extract from a letter of a leading, 
wealthy, and capable man of busiress in Germany shows the 
bitter rancour of his class against us, a rancour which has 
long existed, but has been most carefully concealed. Sir John 
Wolfe Barry * gives this interesting production to the world: 
This is what the German says: ‘‘ The poisonous seed sown 


* From the Cornhill Magazine, September, 1916. 
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by your good King, Edward VII., has sprung up. It is a 
well-known fact that the great aim of his life, to which 
he devoted all his energy, was to unite the whole world 
in one bond against Germany, to annihilate that hated 
nation. i . 

“We shall win because we are fighting for the right, for 
our national existence, for civilization. Without England’s 
intervention the War would have been inconceivable. 

“ Because we have attained great prosperity by ability 
and hard work, the hatred and jealousy you bear us Germans 
has grown beyond all bounds. The embarrassing competition 
must be crushed, so that you can go on in your comfortable 
decadent position. 

“ In order that a people particularly Christian may attain 
this worthy goal, the barbarian hordes of the Slavs are 
mobilized against the champions of civilization (sic /), to 
whom the world owes so much. The nations of Africa are 
incited against us, and we are even betrayed in Japan. 
This last act has raised a storm of indignation in our country 
which would alarm you hed, you any idea of it. England 
will certainly make terrible amends for this underhand 
deed. The hatred that is raging among Germany’s sixty- 
seven millions will avenge itself on England in a most fearful 
way. For a hundred years the fist of every German will 
be clenched whenever the word England is spoken.” And 
so on ad infinitum. 


GERMANY IN ASIA 


The contents of this letter are useful as showing those 
who sill tell us not to hate Germany what feelings are 
entertained by Germans of the most intelligent business 
classes, of whom the writer is a fair representative. Wemuch 
prefer the advice of our great national hero, Lord Nelson, 
to that of Lord Bryce. The former, when asked by one of 
those individuals who are tolerated in peace, but who are in- 
tolerable in war, whether he did not consider it wicked to 
hate his enemy, replied: “ I am not such a hypocrite as 
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to love him that hates me, nor if he hits me on one cheek to 
offer him the other. No, by God! knock him down !” 
There is no question as to the Ceadly hatred that is felt 
towards us by the entire population cf Germany, which, 
as the writer of the above letter declares, will last for a 
century. The War is one to the knife, and must be fought 
out to the bitter end, till either the British or the German 
Empire goes under; and when the latter takes place, which 
it assuredly will, though the end is not in sight yet, the 
Kaiser and his vile dynasty, who Lave been the cause of all 
the wars in Europe the last fifty years, and of many before, 
must disappear. Joseph McCabe, who knows the Kaiser 
au fond, writes in his book, ‘‘ Tha Kaiser, his Personality 
and Career,” that the first and most important deduction— 
indeed, the only one—that he can draw from the character 
and. doings of the Kaiser is, if he is suffered to remain on the 
throne of Germany (even a Germany without Alsace-Lorraine, 
Posen, and East Prussia), he will expend all his remaining 
vitality on a stupendous, subtle, and utterly unscrupulous 
` effort to secure revenge. This is certain ; for Prussia left with 
any power at all, as Napoleon, to his great regret, after Jena 
in 1806, when his army humbled her to the dust, found out, 
will have “ wonderful recuperative force.” The diplomacy 
of some Allied politicians has been weakness itself, but they 
cannot sink so low as to knuckle to the infamous Hohen- 
zollerns or spare them after the War. It is not to be wondered 
at that the Germans hate the Japanese only second to our- 
selves, and they have some reason for doing so. They were . 
the principal means of thwarting Japan in her efforts to 
acquire Port Arthur at the end of the Japanese-Chinese 
War, which Japan rightly will not forgive nor forget, especi- 
ally as the acquisition of it cost her such terrible sacrifices 
of life in the Russo-Japanese Wer. She has amply taken 
her revenge. In the year 1897 Germany, in the most im- 
pudent manner, forced China to cede to her the district of 
Tsingtau, or Kiao-Chiao Bay, one of the best situated places 
on the coast of that Empire. The pretext was the murder 
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of two German missionaries by a gang of ruffans. The 
Germans made a model settlement in the place, and fortified 
it very strongly. It became in time by far the most attractive 
resort in China, and the afforesting of the district, which had 
been almost bare of trees, speaks volumes for the skill and 
energy of the Germans, who expended, it is said, very many 
millions in developing their fraudulently seized colony. 
What they thought of it may be gathered from the telegram 
that the Kaiser sent to the Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, 
on January 5, 1898, in which he congratulated him on having 
acquired Kiautschau as a most glorious accomplishment. 
The Japanese, with the British, have wrested this booty 
from the Germans, and it now remains, and will remain, 
in the hands of the Japanese, who have done such incom- 
parable service to the Allied cause. 

The late Lord Salisbury no doubt made the greatest 
error in his career when he ceded Heligoland to the Germans, 
but he far more than atoned for it by his most far-seeing and 
statesmanlike act of entering into a treaty with Japan. 
Though we do not hear so much of her work in this War 
because she has not been engaged in any actual fighting 
since the capture of Tsingtau, her services have been immense 
to us and our other Allies. She holds and guards the Eastern 
seas and keeps them clear of Germans; she and the Russians 
landed troops and helped us to subdue the very dangerous 
revolt at Singapore, which caused much bloodshed, and which 
was instigated by the treacherous Germans, who lived 
there amongst our people and enjoyed their hospitality. 
Her navy escorted our troopships to France, thus releasing 
a large portion of our fleet for work elsewhere. Every 
factory in her Empire is commandeered for the production 
of arms and munitions for the Allies, principally for her 
close friend Russia, whose recovery of her military position, 
which was so dangerously threatened by Hindenburg last 
year, is mainly due. There is no firmer alliance than that 
which exists between Russia and Japan, founded as it is 
on mutual respect and admiration, and greatly on the 
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Russian side, owing to the admirably humane manner in 
which the Japanese treated the Russian prisoners of war in 
Japan. Compare this with the savage and bestial manner 
in which the Germans have treated their prisoners, and 
especially those which are Britisk. The Japanese would 
never have dreamed of murdering Edith Cavell or Captain 
Fryatt; but the German mentioned above, as a prominent 
. manufacturer, describes them “as the most treacherous, 
most contemptible, most ungrateful people, that the earth 
holds !” Had not the Germans been totally without a 
sense of humour, the writer would have perceived that 
his description of the Japanese ts remarkably applicable 
to his own countrymen of to-day ; cnly, to make it complete, | 
‘one would-have to add “ the mosz cruel ” to the category 
of sins. This enormously widespread War has affected the 
East equally with the West; and the designs of the German 
megalomaniac reached as far in the former as in the latter, 
and have equally failed. Tsingtau was meant to be a founda- 
tion of a German Empire in the East, and Yuan Shi Kai, the 
late Chinese President, had been bought over by German 
gold, and was doubtless a tool in German hands to aid in 
carrying out their sinister designs, which included the utter 
destruction of the Japanese Empire, after Europe had been 
brought down to the Kaiser’s feet and America had submitted 
to his sway. Shall we ever know what was the magnitude 
of the Kaiser’s megalomania ? 

Nothing had been neglected to give him the power to call 
himself Emperor of the world and a partner of the Almighty. 
Among the places to be seized at the beginning of the War 
was British North Borneo, the northern portion of the vast 
island of Borneo. It lies well on the route to the East, 
to China, Japan, New Guinea, and Australia; it has fine 
harbours and a good coal-mine, and would have made, like 
Tsingtau, an excellent station for the German Navy. The 
North German Lloyd Company had purchased the Holt 
line of steamers which ran from Singapore to North Borneo, 
and had acquired nearly all the trade between the two. 
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When I left North Borneo for Hong-Kong in 1913, there were 
five steamers in the harbour of Sandakan, the capital of 
the colony, all flying the German flag. Shortly before the 
outbreak of War, Von Spee’s squadron steamed into Maruda 
Bay, at the north of the island, to pay a friendly visit, and 
the officers were received with cordiality and treated with 
hospitality. They no doubt made a thorough inspection 
of that portion of the island, and formed their plans for 
seizing Maruda Bay, a splendid harbour. Fortunately, this 
squadron lies at the bottom of the sea, off the Falkland 
Islands, for it might have effected an enormous amount of 
harm to our Eastern possessions and those of our Allies. 
I will conclude by relating the following little incident, which 
is full of meaning. When war was declared on August 4 
with Germany, a telegram was sent to the Governor of North 
Bornes to inform him of the fact. When it arrived an 
officia. was sent to warn the captain of a North German 
Lloyd steamer which lay in Sandakan harbour. When he 
went on board, he saluted the captain, who was a German 
naval officer, and said that he regretted to inform him that 
war had been declared. The captain exclaimed: ‘‘ Between 
whom ?” and when told between Great Britain and Germany, 
he shouted : ‘‘ Mein Gott ! three years before it was intended !”’ 
A straw shows which way the wind blows, and this trivial 
incident betrays the treachery of Germans, whom we freely 
admitted among us, and to whom we gave the greatest 
liberty and licence to go where they liked and do what they 
liked. Had the maniacal Kaiser been contented to wait 
for three years more, during which Germany’s prodigious 
preparations to destroy us would have been incomparably 
greater, and ours probably infinitely less, the danger 
to our Empire would have been incomparably greater. 
Now, in spite of our unpreparedness for war, the extreme 
danger is past, though, as Sir William Robertson, in whose 
ability, judgment, and force of character the Empire has 
rightly perfect confidence, has lately said, in two of his 
straight-to-the-point, common-sense speeches, we must use 
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all possible exertions and strain every nerve; and if we do 
sO, there is no doubt that we and our Allies will gain the 
complete victory we desire, and that the Kaiser, the fons et 
origó of the War and all its hideous accompaniments, will 
share the fate of one infinitely greeter than he—Napoleon— 
and that we shall be able to qucte regarding him, as Sir 
Walter Scott did of the great French Emperor: 


“Jam non ad cu mina rerum 
Injustos crevisse queror ; tolluntur in altum 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant.”—Csaudtan in Rufinum, 

Rumours of offers of peace from the Kaiser have to-day 
been heard from the German Chancellor. It is too soon to 
consider what they mean. It is Impossible to believe that 
any terms would be offered by the Germans which would 
not leave them power to renew their infamous and criminal 
attacks on the liberty of the world, or to think that any 
terms made by them would noz be broken whenever it 
suited them. ‘‘ Mere scraps of paper!’’ Timeo Danaos et > 
dona ferentes | i 
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LI YÜAN-HUNG’S PRESIDENCY 


By E. H. PARKER 
Le vot est mort ; vive le voil — 


THE new President made his bow to the world on the 7th 
of June in the following simple and unexceptionable terms: 
“ TI, the unworthy] Yiian-hung on the 7th day of this month 
took up the Presidency. Conscious of my slender capacity, 


Tam fully alive to the risks I run, and all I can do is to abide 


by the laws and strengthen the Republic ” [the same word 
Kung-ho as used in 842 B.C., when the King or Emperor 
fled, and a Duumvirate administered until 828, when the 
same exiled Emperor died and his son was recalled to the 
throne] “in the hope of constituting a State governed by 
Law. Let officials and people of all classes join in realizing 
this sentiment, and with all their mind and: strength aid 
me where lacking, which is my fullest hope.” 

From the accompanying portrait it will be seen that 
Li. Yiizn-hung is no Vere de Vere in external grace, and 
that his features have rather a Siamese cast. His family 
name in the northern dialects, liké that of the-late Li Hung- 
chang, is pronounced like the English Mr. Lee; but in its 
inherent etymological value it is Mr. Lie (as in light), whilst 
the deceased statesman had in his family name “ latent heat ”’ 
to the value of Mr. Lay; apart from this, moreover, the . 
“ tones ” are widely different, and this distinction nothing 
but the voice can express. Li Yiian-hung was certainly 
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not born great, nor had he in any way echieved greatness; 
but Shakespeare tells us that “ some have greatness thrust 
upon them,” and Li Yiian-hung’s wes clearly a case in point; 
the reason probably being that, when the revolution broke 
out in 1911, he alone of known military commanders did not 
pilfer from his own men by falsifying accounts and pocketing 
or levying percentages upon their pay. It is generally 
understood that Yiian Shi-k‘ai, the first man to organize 
a contented and efficient army in China, introduced this 
good new simple plan at Siao-chan near Tientsin in 1897-8. 
Li Ytian-hung, as just- stated, was forced by his admiring 
soldiery to hold the republican fort at Wu-ch‘ang when the 
revolution, provoked in’ part by the “ forward ” railway 
policy in Sz Ch‘wan, somewhat prematurely broke out in 
October, 1911; and, shortly afterwards, when Yiian Shi-k‘ai 
was sent for in hot haste to Peking after his failure to induce 
the Wu-ch‘ang revolutionists to accept the really excellent 
Manchu Constitution, long elaborated and now definitely 
offered, Li Yiian-hung did his best to support Yiian; pro- 
vided, however, that the special privileges appertaining to 
Manchus reserved under the Constitution should be abolished. 
It is not generally understood that, in the years immediately 
previous to her sudden death in 1908, the old Dowager 
had really come round to genuine -eform, much on the lines 
originally conceived by the precipitate and rash young 
Emperor in 1898, acting under the guiding stimulus of 
K‘ang Yu-wei and Liang K‘i-ch‘ao. “What could be more 
genuine or unexpected than her femous opium counterblast 
of 1906? Education, justice, Manchu privileges, army re- 
form, soldierly self-respect, etc., were ail being placed on a 
footing consonant with modern ideas, as practically tested 
by Yiian at Tientsin. True, the law reforms had not yet 
been formally accepted; but they were on the highroad to 
acceptance, and the chief difficulty was how to reconcile 
them with Chinese principles, which base “ rights ”’ rather 
upon paternal authority than upon individualism, and 
“right” rather upon Confucian ‘ propriety ”. than upon 
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religious “faith.” Li Yiian-hung’s attitude on reform, 
including the missionary and opium questions, was quite 
unexceptionable during this 1911 period of his compulsory 
greatness, and it will be remembered that he caused some 
sensation in August, 1912, by his insistence upon the immedi- 
ate execution of General Chang Chén-wu upon the special 
f ground that (besides plotting) he had been peculating the 
soldiers’ pay. In short, Li Yiian-hung’s self-effacing conduct 
from first to last in his difficult position of unsought-for 
greatness was that of a preux chevalier pure and simple, 
and it is difficult to guess in what school he learnt this 
“ gravity and stillness ’’ that ‘‘ made him great in mouths 
of wisest censure.” It has been stated that he formed part . 
of Li Hung-chang’s travelling suite in 1896, but I cannot 
find authoritative confirmation of this. Having no personal 
knowledge of the man, whose name does not appear in any 
records, I requested an English friend to visit him at Hankow 
and report upon him, and he.“ saw that it was good.” 
There does not appear to be, in the whole 2,000 years 
of chronicled history, a single individual of this particular 
Li (t.e., Ligh) clan who has attained prominence; the name 
is chiefly associated in standard history with an Annamese 
dynasty (1420-1780); and besides that, one fairly prominent 
Chinese of that family name is cited about a thousand 
years ago as being a native of Hainan Island, where the 
“ uncivilized ” aborigines (many of Siamese race) are still 
. called Li (ż.e., this particular character). Li Yiian-hung 
was born at Hwang-pei city, near Hankow, not far from the 
scene of his sudden elevation to the purple; and when the 
Chinese navy was organized under the elder Prince Ch'un in 
1882-5, he studied at the Tientsin Naval School, acquired 
some knowledge of English, and served as artillery officer in 
the navy under Captain Sah Chén-ping (now Admiral Sah). 
Possibly I may have met him when I visited the Chinese fleet 
at Chemulpho in May, 1886, and (as recounted in my book 
John Chinaman, 1901) received salutes totalling seventy-two 
or eighty-one guns; nay, possibly Li Yüan-hung was the very 
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man to fire off the particular nine guns that came thundering 
from his ship. Unfortunately the Japanese annihilated this 
fine fleet in the 1894-5 war; Li Yiian-hung was rescued from 
the sea, and Captain Sah was not restored to favour until 
the spring of 1899. Li’s next step was to serve under the 
Viceroy Chang Chi-tung, who, fired by Yiian Shi-k‘ai’s 
success at Siao-chan, was organizing a German-trained 
army of his own at Wu-ch‘ang. Here Li did excellent 
reorganization work, and during the fifteen years of his 
service spent some time in the militery and naval schools of 
Japan, whither he had obtained leave to go, along with a 
number of others, in order to study active military life on 
the spot. His progress when he came back to Wu-ch‘ang 
was somewhat checked by the obsequious intrigues of rival 
army corps or divisional Generals of less ability; but he was 
certainly the most popular with the men on account of his 
singleness of purpose, strict but fair discipline, and personal 
honesty ; though, unfortunately, the Viceroy was more 
successfully impressed by the less competent flatterers. 
When the revolution broke out under the viceroyalty of the 
Manchu Juicheng, Li Yiian-hung, being a man of humane 
character, did his best to get the Viceroy safely off and to 
repress the tendency of his own soldiers to massacre the 
defenceless Manchus, an effort rencered the more difficult 
in that the Manchu General Yinch‘ang had now complete 
command of the railway, and was leeding an army sent from 
Peking to attack Hankow. Li Yiian-hung’s old commander, 
Admiral Sah, also appeared on the scene with his cruisers 
in the imperialist interest, but appears to have been rather 
lukewarm for Manchu interests. Whilst this fighting was 
going on, Li Yiian-hung despatched a long letter to Yiian 
Shi-k‘ai, upbraiding him for his attempt to bolster up a 
Manchu Constitution, and insisting on China’s popular rights. 
“Iam a military man and do not know much; your experi- 
ence and ability may be greater than mine, but I have no 
desire except to protect the people.” The Hanyang Arsenal 
was captured by Li’s present vice-president, General Féng 
VOL. XI. D 
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Kwoh-chang (whose portrait we give here), and for a time 
Li’s struggle with the Imperialists seemed doubtful, so much 
so that Li now signified nis personal readiness to accept the 
Manchu Constitution offered. Through the mediation of 
the British Minister at Peking and the British Consul-General 
at Hankow, an armistice was arranged, and shortly after- 
wards the Regent (the younger Prince Ch‘un, brother of the 
late and father of the reigning Emperor) resigned his office. 
The Peace Conference by rights should have been held at 
Wu-ch‘ang, as Li Yiian-hung, up to that moment, had been 
the chief republican protagonist; but in view of the obstinacy 
of the Canton clique (headed by the present Foreign Minister, 
Wu T'ing-fang), he magnanimously gave way, and it was 
held at Shanghai. Meanwhile, after the Conference had ‘failed, 
Li Yiian-hung associated himself with the newly arrived 
Sun Yat-sen party, and adopted the rival Constitution of 
Nanking, with Sun Yat-sen President and Li Yiian-hung 
Vice-president. Finally it was seen that Sun could not 
command northern confidence, and it was arranged that 
Yüan Shi-k‘ai should be Provisional President; Sun Yat-sen 
thus gave way very creditably. Li Yiian-hung henceforward 
gave his faithful support to Ytian, but always declared openly 
that this support was conditional on the Republican Con- 
stitution of 1912 being faithfully preserved. Finally, when 
Yiian became full President, Li Yiian-hung was Vice-Pre- 
sident and Chief of the General Staff, and was subsequently 
induced by Yiian to take up his residence in Peking. This 
joint position he held until December, 1915, when he quietly 
resigned in view of Yiian’s ambitions, and was succeeded as 
Chief of the Staff by Féng Kwoh-chang. It may be mentioned 
that in May, 1913, when China was once more in the throes 
of rebellion, Li Yiian-hung had telegraphed to Yiian Shi-k‘ai 
assuring him of fidelity, whilst on the other hand Ytian wired 
back vowing that he himself entertained no “ family ambi- 
tions.” Li always frankly and publicly assured foreign in- 
quirers at Wu-ch‘ang that he would faithfully support Yiian so 
long as the latter adhered to republican principles, and by 
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Christmas, 1913, his confidence in Yiian had so far advanced 
that he resigned his powerful and influential post as tutuh at 
Wu-ch‘ang, and (as stated) voluntarily took up his residence in 
the Peking palace precincts, cementing, it is said, his family 
alliance with Yüan by marrying his daughter to one of Yiian’s 
sons. He lived quietly, not to say obscurely, there, making 
no history, until Yiian, two years leter, apparently incited 
by intriguers, in the flush of his imp-2rial fiasco created him 
a Prince of the Blood—a title Li never accepted. 

It is a strange story. Yiian Shi-x‘ai was the man who 
after the ‘‘ Boxer ” war did most to reform China; even in 
his disgrace, he was found by the unzrateful Manchus to be 
indispensable; he then proved himself too strong for the 
rival Nanking Republic, succeeded in quelling two dangerous 
rebellions, consolidating his power, applying Pride’s purge 
to parliaments and parties, and restoring in great measure 
the financial equilibrium, with the approval of all honest 
foreigners. His last unaccountably foolish move, which 
ended in his rebuff and death, was a bathos: 


“ Fallen from his high estate 
Deserted, at his utmos: need 
By those his former bounty fed.” 


On the other hand, Li Yiian-hung, of comparatively humble 
origin (son of a “‘ colonel ’’—but colonels were as common as 
[reputed] blackberries, and did not count for much in China 
when he was born)—had little to recommend him but his 
industry, scrupulousness, and honesty in working up his share 
of the new Wu-ch‘ang army ; he was (as I have said) kept back 
by more plausible and pushing rivals from special notice and 
promotion; his strict but kind discipline alone were sufficient 
to commend him to the troops in tae critical time of the 
revolution. He was, in fact, invited to be a head or lose 
his head. He accepted, and the key-note of his policy ever 
since has been fidelity—-staunch republicanism and concilia- 
tion of all rival parties. Perhaps in the latter department he 
has been a little too flush with his horours, nearly all Yiian’s 
enemies having received decoratiors of some sort; but 
doubtless he sees his countrymen’s vanities and weaknesses, 
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and how little mere gewgaws really cost him. At all events 
he neither asks nor takes any advantage for himself; he even 
recuces his own salary, and there seems to be, after all, a 
fair prospect of the Republic now settling down, and of the 
military wolf resting in peace and quietness with the civil 
- lamb. The only administrative changes made so far have 
been nominal—that is, the żutuh-and tsiangkiin of the Early 
ang Later Republic have halved the two titles and adopted 
tukkiin as the style for a military Governor, whilst the 
min-cheng-chang and siin-an-shi have been metamorphosed 
into shéng-chang for the civil Governors. Most other things 
remain, so far as the provinces are concerned, as Ytian left 
them. As to Peking, several useless or objectionable de- 
partments have been abolished. 

Féng Kwoh-chang appears in history first in 1905, when 
he was an expectant éaofai and instructor in a Peking military 
school; later the same in a special school for nobles and 
distinguished officials’ sons. At the time of the destruction 
of Hankow in October-November, 1911, he succeeded, the 
' Manchu General Yinch‘ang in command of the Imperialists, 
Yiian Shi-k‘ai having been hurriedly appointed Viceroy. 
General Féng’s name as commander of the 3rd division 
will always be remembered in connection with the burning 
of that populous mart. In 1912 he was tutuh of Chih Li 
province; in 1915 Chief of the Staff in place of Li Yüan- ` 
hung, resigned. Quite recently he was given joint charge 
as Military Governor at Nanking of the constructive work 
connected with the new railway head and port of Pu-k‘ou, 
opposite Nanking. 

As to Twan K‘i-jwei, a native of An Hwei province, his 
career practically begins towards the end of 1898, when 
“ Judge” Yiian Shi-k‘ai, then forming his fine army, re- 
commended him to the Viceroy Jungluh for his services as 
artillery instructor. At the end of 1903, as an expectant 
taoiai, he was given a post as sz-chéng in the new Peking armies 
then forming. In 1907 he met with censure in connection 
with Prince Tsai-chén’s shady doings at Tientsin. In ig1o 
he was sent in hot haste to replace General Lei Ch n-ch‘'un 
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as Military Governor of North Kiang Su, the: latter officer 
having sent bribes to Peking in orde-> to influence Princes l 
Tsai-t'ao (brother of the Regent) ard Yühlang. Bribery 
and corruption were still in full’ sw.ng there, and Prince 
K‘ing himself (the Prime Minister) was accused of having 
a deposit of “ millions ” in the Hoagkong and Shanghai 
Bank. The immaculate Grand Secrezary, Luh Ch‘wan-lin, 
was sent by the Dowager on a special mission of inquiry, but, 
of course, the manager explained that the bank could not 
disclose the affairs of any deposizor. When persistently 
pressed, the manager, Mr. Hillier (wt.o unhappily has long 
lost his eyesight), diplomatically replied: “ I have never 
even seen Prince K‘ing.’” When the Shanghai Conference 
was being held, Twan K‘i-jwei as chief General of the 
Imperial Army in the North urged (in a round robin) abdica- . 
tion and the recognition of a Republ:c. In the summer of 
1912 he was Yiian’s War Minister. When Li Yiian-hung 
retired to Peking, Twan replaced hira for a time as tutuh 
at Wu-ch‘ang. In 1914 he was once more War Minister, | 
and in 1915 was for a time Governor of North Manchuria. 

As to Wu T‘ing-fang, the Foreign Minister, I sat with him 
in 1875 at the feet of Sir Edward Creasy, Sir James Stephen, 
and other great lawyers. He was then known as Ng Choy 
(Cantonese for Wu Ts‘ai); served as a magistrate in Hong- 
kong; became attached as legal adviser to Li Hung-chang’s 
Staff; and with Shén Kia-pén (who supplied the Chinese 
law and the literary style), after the Eoxer settlement, spent 
some years in elaborating a new system of criminal law, 
which was rejected at the advice oz the Canton Viceroy 
Chang Jén-tsiin as being too crude in style and’too counter to 
Chinese ideas of patria potestas and the subordination of 
women. “Mr. Wu’s” career as Minister to the United 
States for two periods is known to all. He is said to be a 
vegetarian, a good after-dinner specker, and a bit of a wag, 
but (according to the Chinese newspapers) his literary style 
is vulgar (so far as his own language is concerned) ; specifically 
so was his last kick to Juan Shi-Kei, when down, in the 
shape of a coarse and abusive letter. 
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THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE: l 
IN MEMORIAM ` 


By Orca Novixorr (nee KIREEFF) 


Wuo wants to prove that the sun shines and warms? 
that its rays work good on all things and on everyone? 
To insist upon this is unnecessary; it is evident. . I also 
think it superfluous to insist upon praise to our never-to-be- 
forgotten Grand Duke Constantine. We Russians should 
well remember his many-sided talents, which so often have 
manifested themselves; his fascinating pen, his magic 
strength, his thoughtful kindness, can only compare with 
his unlimited devotion heart and soul to his country. And 
how deeply he realized in what consists precisely such 
devotion! To love Russia, to sacrifice STEE to her, 
was his dogma. 

These words contained a multiplicity of meanings; in 
them also entered a boundless devotion to the Orthodox 
Church and to the Russian Monarchy. For him, as also 
for us all, these sacred convictions are indissolubly bound 
and ought to work beneficially on our theory of life. 
When God sent him one of the heaviest trials—the death 
of his beloved son, who gave such specially brilliant hopes 
and who, notwithstanding his youth, had already realized 
them in many respects—the Grand Duke showed indeed 
how he knew to submit with resignation to the will of the > 
. Almighty. 
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Whoever has undergone a great sorrow, knows how 
difficult it is not to lose strength of spirit, Christian courage, 
and patience, in the heavy moments of such partings! Yes, 
the memory of the Grand Duke ouzht ever to be present 
with us; his example acts soothinzly on the oppressed 
spirit! But'are there many people in this world who do 
not know great sorrow, and who do not need great moral 
support ? 

I would say: Do not think of yourself, work uninterrup- 
tedly for the sake of those near to you, unfold within 
yourself all the problems of the faculties for work—this 
helps. But my advice‘is not sufficient. We need a practi- 
cal example: our never-to-be-forgctten Grand Duke has 
given a more than convincing exemple ! 

I cannot help thinking that at the root of his varied activity 
lay the idea contained in the beautiful sacréd words of the 
Metropolitan Filaret, when he wished to explain to our 
greatest poet, Poushkin, in what consisted our real duty to 
God. Here are the far-reaching words ; 

“ To perceive Him in creation, l 
To see with the spirit, 
To honour with the heart, 


That is the object of life! 
That is what it means tc live in God! ” 
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BRITAIN, AND RUSSIA’S DEVELOPMENT 
By Baron A. HEYKING 


I HAvE been honoured by the request of the Editor of the 
Asiatic Review to comment on the paper read before the 
Royal Society of Arts on November 22, 1916, on “ The 
Economic Development of Russia, and Britain’s Interest 
therein,’’* by Mr. Leslie Urquhart, and I kave much pleasure 
in giving my opinion on it for what it is worth. 

First of all it must be pointed out that Mr. Leslie Urquhart 
is not a novice in Russian affairs. Standing as he does at the 
head of several prosperous Anglo-Russien enterprises, and 
having a personal experience of twenty years in mining and 
meta:lurgical works in different parts of Russia, his opinion, 
founded on theoretical knowledge and practical experience, 
must have some weight. That he is a well-known friend of 
Russia cannot, of course, alter the value and weight of what 
he has to say.from the point of view of impartiality, as he 
is, first of all, an Englishman who would not embellish the 
state of affairs in Russia to please Russian people. His 
opinion, coming from an expert and a foreigner, can there- 
fore be regarded by Russian people as quite impartial and 
not influenced by optimism. 

I have no hesitation whatever in saying that his paper 
can and must be considered as one of the best-founded 
appreciations of Russia which have been published during 


* In the Statist, supplement, November 25, 1916. 
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the last year. After having described in a very lucid manner, 
‘and on ‘the strength of statistica! figures, the unbounded 
agricultural and mineral resources of Russia, he comes to 
the conclusion that lack of organization in modern appliances, 
absence of sufficient communication, and also an insufficiency 
of capital, has hitherto held Russia back. If these defi- 
ciencies are made good, we may expect an increase of the 
productive power of Russia to such an extent that Russia will 
be easily able to honour all the debts contracted during the 
war. Mr. Urquhart points out very rightly that the Russian 
Government takes the view that zhe irvestment of foreign 
capital in industrial enterprises in Russia is very welcome, 
and that Russia even expects to be assisted by her Allies 
and friends in developing her nazuzal resources, by technical 
advice and assistance in organization. 

On the other hand, English capizalists will do well to con- 
sider that it is to the best interests cf England to assist 
Russia, not only from a lucrat.ve point of view, but also 
in order to make Russia strong and prosperous and inde- 
pendent of the German middlemar.. The railway which has 
just been ‘constructed from Petzovosk to the port of Alex- 
androvsk will help to export Russian produce to that ice- 
free port, which is nearer to British ports than the Baltic 
ports of Russia by one day’s jourrey. ! 

Russian finances have, according to Mr. Urquhart, a bright 
outlook, first in developing the export from Russia, and also 
in diminishing the importation into Russia of things which 
can easily be produced in Russia. 

To give a summary of this important paper is not my 
object, as it is to the interest of F.ussians as well as of English- 
men that they should acquaint themselves with the paper. 
It is to draw the attention of the public to Mr. Urquhart’s 
interesting and most welcome paper that I allowed myself 
to take advantage of the occasion given to me to express 
an opinion about it. 

On the strength of the abov:, it is especially interesting 
to note that Mr. Urquhart recognizes that ‘‘ Russia’s balance 
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of trade can easily be adjusted after the war to cover any 
deficit in the financial balance, and... that the sound . 
intrinsic position of the trade balance of the Russian Empire 
will make it possible for that Empire in future to meet any 
possible international financial obligations which Russia may 
have incurred through the war many times over.” 

Let me close these paragraphs with a few general remarks 
about the present great revival of Anglo-Russian intercourse. 
What is the meaning of this desire to draw the bonds of 
friendship between the British and Russian nations closer 
together ? Is it a fashionable craze, a mere bubble on the 
surface of the life of the nation, a passing whim and wish, 
or the result of the frenzy to win the war by mutual support 
against the common enemy? No; this splendid movement 
has much deeper roots, and is based on a much firmer 

. foundation. It is founded alike on the dictates of reason 
and intelligence as on the demands of the heart. It is 
also the result of a “ perelom,” a fundamental change in 
the character of this nation, which has perhaps no parallel 
in its history. A new and better order of things arises in 
such stock-taking times of great trial, when nations by the 
force of events part with preconceived ideas, erroneous con- 
ceptions of the past, and exploded bugbears of old. This 
refers especially to the impracticable idea of splendid isola- 
tion; the false conception of the unsympathetic foreigner as 
a whole, without making due allowances for the difference 
between friend and foe; and the ungrounded fear of Russia 
as the rival and enemy who endangers the safety of the 
British Empire. 

We see nowadays Britannia horrified at the lawlessness 
of an unprecedented and uncivilized warfare, emerg- 
ng from her previous proud and somewhat short-sighted 
insularity, trying to pierce the mists of her old prejudices 
against the foreigner in general, and the Russian in particular, 
with a more just and right appreciation of the sympathy 
and assistance she can rightly expect from her friends and 
Allies. 
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It is only ‘thirty-eight years ago—a short moment in the 
life of a nation—since Great Britain stopped the victorious 
armies of Russia standing at the gates of Constantinople, 
laying it down as a rule that Tsargrad must not be Russian. 
And now what a contrast! Great Britain, conjointly with 
France, officially recognizes the :laims of Russia to Con- 
stantinople, which is the entrance key to Russia, and at the 
same time her real religious metropolis. For these two 
reasons, the one geographical, the other religious, Con- 
stantinople, which has been estranged from Christendom for 
centuries through the Turkish ycke, must come under the 
rule of Russia. 

The gratifying change in the British attitude towards 
Russia, in the question of the dominion of Constantinople, is 
simply the result of this change from the rivalry and mistrust 
of the past to the trust and good-will which is at present 
extended to the Russian friend, who must not be hindered 
in his doings, but rather encouraged. 

The same change for the better has taken place in the 
domain of Ang:o-Russian trade relations. Here Great 
Britain was made alive to her cpportunities in Russia by 
the extraordinary success of German trade in that country. 
The view British merchants generally took of Russia, from - 
a commercial point of view, was that the language difficulty, 
the obstacles in the way of transport in the vast dominions 
of the Tsar, the long credit system there, the unpalatable 
experiences with faulty debtors, and- the slow methods of 
justice, made it on the whole not worth while to waste energy 
and money in a country where the inconveniences and risks 
seemed so great as to be insufficiently compensated by 
adequate gains. That is not she way in which British 
business people look upon Russian affairs at present. The 
enormous gains the Germans heve been able to show for 
themselves, in their trade w-tk Russia, have proved to 
Englishmen that the supposed difficulties in trading with 
Russia can be overcome with proper organization, fore- 
thought and energy, and that it bays well to do this. 
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A new and more correct idea of Russia has also arisen as 
a result of the study of that country’s art, literature, and 
science. English people engaging in those studies discovered 
that Russian art, literature, and science could no longer be 
overlooked as being of small importance. The passionate 
love which manifests itself in this country for all the revela- 
tions of the Russian character in art, learning, and practical 
life, is the outcome of the tacit or open recognition by 
Englishmen that they can find in Russia much to enrich 
their own lives, and to broaden their outlook on human 
affairs. 

But the most potent agency for bringing our two nations 
together, and for giving English people the right idea of 
Russia and Russian life, has undoubtedly been the war. 
This great international calamity has brought about, not 
merely a rapprochement or mutual understanding, but a real 
union between the two nations—which has shown itself by 
a constant interchange of all that the two nations had—to 
assist each other at this most critical moment. Must we 
not remember with everlasting gratitude and emotion that 
Great Eritain was ready to risk, and unfortunately did 
sacrifice, such an asset as Lord Kitchener, in her desire to 
benefit the Russian cause? And have we in Russia not sent 
our soldiers to fight along with our Allies in Greece, France, 
Mesopotamia, and other battlefields? The meaning and 
significance of the friecdship which binds the two nations 
together is, therefore, of more than a lasting nature. It can 
be considered as having been brought about by elementary 
forces of Nature, outside the volition of man. That friend- » 
ship has come to stay, I hope, for ever. 
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SERBIA YET! 
By FRANCIS P. MARCHANT 


A THRILL of encouragement was felt among the Allies when 
the news passed round Europe that on Sunday morning, 
November 19, the brave and sorely-tried forces of Serbia 
had entered the city of Monastir, accompanied by their 
French, Russian, and other comrades in the long Balkan 
warfare. Twelve months ago saw Monastir fall as a much- 
coveted prize to the Bulgarians, who inevitably felt keenest 
chagrin that they and their German confederates had been 
compelled to retreat. Their subsequent wrath with the 
Germans for the rapid evacuation is not our business. Sir 
Arthur Evans has described this “ garden city,” near the 
Greco-Roman Heraclea, but without the antiquarian associa- 
tions of Ochrida or Kastoria. He writes that the Rumane 
residents, according to an American school principal, are 
distinguished from some of their fellow-inhabitants by noble 
traits of character. ‘“‘ Monastir,” wrote Mr. Ward Price, 
the first Englishman to enter the city on its capture, ‘ is 
more than one of the most considerable towns in Serbia: she 
is a symbol. What Delhi is to India, Monastir is to Macedonia. 
She is the Queen City, a recognized token of dominion.” 
(Readers in the East may care to work out the parallel.) 
French and Russians are glad to acknowledge that the 
achievement is due mainly to the unwearied Serbian moun- 
tain campaign on the Tcherna heights, followed by the 
exploit of theicavalry regiment waich entered after swimming 
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the Tcherna River. Our Serbian friends are heartened by 
the prospect of coming into their own in tke future, but the 
capture of Monastir, with its hopes and promises, is but a 
great initial success. The Allies came, but not to stay, as 
the retreating enemy had to be followed northward, where 
stern work lay. \ 


Several works on Serbia* and kindred subjects before us 
demanding attention suggest these preliminary observations, 
and prompt our hearty congratulations in addition to those 
already bestowed on the aged and ailing King Peter and the 
Crown Prince Alexander. The first of these contains the 
result of investigations by Professor Reiss, a neutral ob- 
server, in the autumn months of 1914, of hideous perpetra- 
tions by the invading Austro-Hungarian army. According 
to Mr. V. M. Yovanovitch, who contributes a preface, this 
report is incomplete, which fact hints at additional horrors. 
Though submitted to the Serbian Government in April of 
last year, its publication was delayed until recently. The 
report deals with the use of explosive and dum-dum bullets; 
bombardment of open towns and destruction of buildings; 
massacres of prisoners, wounded, and civilians; pillage and 
destruction of house property; and the causes. Those who 
know Austria, if only from a hasty visit to Vienna, will agree 
with Professor Reiss, “ having in time of peace found the 
Austrians, and especially the Viennese, charming to all 
appearance, I was greatly surprised to see that in time of 


* (a) Report on the Atrocities committed by the Austro-Hungarian 
Army during the First Invasion of Serbia. By Professor R. A. Reiss, 
D.Sc., of Lausanne. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

(b) “The Soul of Serbia.” Lectures by the Rev. Father N. Velimirovic. 
(Faith Press.) 

(c) “ Christianity and War.” Letters of a Serbian to his friend. (Faith 
Press.) 

(d) “The Women of Serbia.” Lecture by Fanny S. Copeland. (Faith 
Press.) ; : 

(e) “La Liquidation de l’Autriche-Hongrie.” By Prcfessor Louis 
Leger. (Paris, Alcan.) 

(f) “Le Régime Politique d’Autriche-Hongrie en Bosnie-Herzégovine, 
etc.” (Imprimerie Nouvelle, Annemasse.) 
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war this people could be guilty of such excesses... . Free 
Serbia attracted the Austro-Hungerian subjects of Serb race, 
and, furthermore, she blocked the way to Salonika. But 
the people of the Dual Monarcky had to be trained for the 
execution of this inconvenient neigibour.”’ This“ training ” 
consisted of systematic disparagement of the Serbians and 
accusations of unspeakable barbarity. Incidentally, Pro- 
fessor Reiss interviewed Austrian >risoners of war in Serbia, 
who—often to their surprise, after their previous “ training ” 
—were treated with humanity accompanied by reasonable 
restrictions. ‘‘ The beauty of the part played by Serbia in 
this war consists precisely in this that she has indulged in 
no reprisals towards the Austro-Hungarians, who have com- 
mitted atrocities without name or number.” We need not 
dwell on the terrible instances of mutilation and other 
crimes on Serbians of all ages: names abound, the cases are 
vouched for by responsible witnesses, and there are statistics 
and illustrations. Professor Reiss has performed an im- 
portant service in exposing the proceedings of “ cultured ” 
invaders. 


The Rev. Nicholas Velimirovic, Theological Professor at 
Belgrade, has become widely krown through his lectures on 
Serbia in different parts of the country. Four (b) have been 
collected into a small volume, witk a portrait of Kara (black) 
George, the liberator of Napoleonic days. We are not 
telling the story of Serbia, so cannot dwell on her past, but 
will reproduce a poetical passage: 


In no other country in the world car you hear the people speaking 
so much about beautiful death as emong the Serbian people. Even 
lately you may have read the message of the Serbian Premier, Mr. Pashich, 
that the Serbs have decided to fight uati the last man because, he said, 
‘itis better to die in beauty than to live in shame.” “To die in beauty ” 
—to have a beautiful death—that is quize the Serbian spirit of old and 
of modern times. The Serbs in Montenezro sang with passion and envy 
every heroic death. Such popular sorgs habitually ended : 


Happy is he now and for ever, 
For he died such a beautiful death. 


Father Velimirovic rejoices to see the Anglican, Roman, 
and other Churches working in the same patriotic and 
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national cause. “ The dogma that divides them lies three 
hundred years behind them, but the love that unites them 
in the same labours is with them now.” In Serbia the same 
phenomenon appears, as Orthodox and Catholic alike work 
for the same end. The clergy of the Southern Slavs have 
always preached national unity against the Turks, Germans, 
or Magyars—e.g., Kacic, Raic, and Valentine Vodnik, the 
Slovene poet. Peter II., Njegos, Orthodox Prince-Bishop 
of Montenegro, and the better-known Catholic Bishop 
Strossmayer, were two great champions, and the name of 
the latter philanthropist, a household word at Agram, will 
ever be held in honour. Father Velimirovic is confident 
that the Churches, drawn together in time of war, will be 
drawn still closer in the future peace, and ultimately united. 
The declaration that the Turkish yoke is preferable to the 
Austrian may be considered in connection with the report 
of Prefessor Reiss (v.s.), but Serbia may well desire to be 
free of both yokes. The Serb is given to tears and melan- 
choly, for “ the Serbian democracy was born in tears,” 
says the Father, and he insists upon a similarity of Serbia 
with America. In soul, but not in body, they are alike: 
the great country was a protest against Europe; the small 
one a protest against Turkey and Austria. 

In the letters of an anonymous Serbian priest (c) to his 
unnamed English friend, both University fellow-students 
and afterwards in Holy Orders, the writer asks: 


Is it not true, my friend, that Europe to-day must stand a little ashamed 
before Asia ? Not that Asia has given all gods to humankind and Europe 
none, but because Europe is to-day waging a war which Asia could only 
descyzbe, in the most imaginative form. 


But Asia knows what great military movements have been 
on many occasions since Alexander and his Greek hosts ` 
made their way to India. From Asia came Xerxes and his 
myriads, and later Genghis Khan, whose reappearance is 
even now looked for among the Mongols. India has seen 
a succession of conquerors from the days of Mahmoud of 
Ghazni. These interesting letters raise points of con- 
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troversy. Thus, “ During many certuries Christianity has 
been often supported by two methods, miracles and evil— 
by two quite unnecessary and superfluous methods which 
she ought not to have need of.” The writer might have 
added, by false miracles and picus fraud wrought by mis- 
guided zeal. Again, St. Olav of Norwzy and Olaf Tryggwason 
sought to extend the kingdom of Goc in the North by sheer 
violent persecution, as the Sagas show. He is right in saying 
that we do not want “ the peace of yesterday . . . in which 
war was preached and in which nobody was content.” A 
list is furnished of clergy, Socialists, men of letters, women, 
and others, who have preached patriotism and blessed the 
fighters. A bereaved Serbian moth2r issued a memorial 
card stating, ‘‘ Glad that I could heve a son to offer in this 
war against Austria.” 


Lady (Ralph) Paget, in a brief preface to (d), speaks as 
one who has seen Serbian suffering at close quarters. ‘‘ Here 
we find heroic women, not neglecting their proper duties 
and services, but taking also a bold and unflinching part in 
the struggles of the country.” Mrs. Copeland’s lecture is 
historical, and shows that women played an important part 
in the old civilization from the davs of Queen Helen, mother 
of St. Sava. Marko Kralevitch, like St. Vaclav (Wenceslas) 
of Bohemia, owed much to a saintly mother. Wives and 
daughters aided the guerilla bands wh> wheeled like hornets 
round their Turkish lords. There is a Serbian proverb, 
“The house does not stand upon tke soil, but upon the 
wife,” and in some South Slav lands they do hard field 
work. They are not treated as tovs or idols, but thoroughly 
domesticated, though a musical voice and talent for singing 
is greatly valued. Mrs. Copeland expresses indebtedness 
tc Father Velimirovic, the Professors Popovitch, and Mr. 
Srgan Tucic, for materials. 


Prof.ssor Leger (e) thinks the mair. difficulty in the re- 
uniogizof Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes will consist in finding 
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them a name. He regrets that the term “ Illyrian,” asso- 


ciated with the movement of Dr. Ljudevit Gaj and Count 
Drashkovitch, has been allowed to drop. He has a poor 
opinion of “ liberty of conscience ” as interpreted by Austria- 
Hurgary. 

Ur. Parisien va à Bruxelles... il en rapporte la photographie de 
Pexcellent roi de Belgique et de son aimable reine; il la met sur sa cheminée. 
Personne ne songera à lui en faire grief. On ne l'accusera pas de vouloir 
trahir la France et annexer la France à la Belgique. Il mwen est pas de 
mém: à Agram. Un malheureux a.acheté une photographie du roi 


Pierre de Serbie, et, en outre, il a idée, voulant épouser une Serbe, de 
se convertir à la religion orthodoxe : crime de haute trahison ! 


Referring to Bosnia-Herzegovina, ‘Professor Leger tells us 
that the Austrian Government found it difficult to find a 
suitable name for the inhabitants and their language. To 
call them Croats would mean that Croatia would claim 
them for her own, and to call them Serbs would have been 
a tactical error. The term Landsprache was coined to 
designate the language, and it appears to be still in use. 
If asked his language, a peasant is confused, and replies: 
“ I speak our language.” The problems of Bohemia, Poland, 
and the future of Austria, are discussed by the eminent 
Parisian Slavophil. 


The last on our list (f) consists of short articles on the 
‘different ‘‘ treason trials,’’ administration in Bosnia, the 
Sokols and Pobratimstva, and education. Though the 
Sokol movement—which originated through the patriotic 
efforts of Messrs. Fiigner and Tyrš at Prague in the sixties 
of last century—was adopted in Russiaz, Poland, and other 
Slav countries, many years ago, the first Bosnian Serb Sokol 
only dates from 1904 at Monastir. The development was, 
however, so rapid that in 1912 there were 47 societies with 
1,873 members. As with the other Sokols, they were 
frowned upon by the Imperial Government, who saw in 
them potential centres of revolution. The same attitude 
was adopted towards the Pobratimstva (brotherhoods), 
village Sokol centres. The sanitary conditions in Bosnia- 
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Herzegovina being far from: satisfactory and alcoholism 
widespread, these democratic and hygienic organizations 
would have been of advantage to the young people, but 
they~were compelled to go the way of the Czech and 
Galician organizations. We have already dealt with the 
Jugoslav question in our February issue of last year, so will 

cite the words of Dr. Hinkowitch: 

Comme autrefois, les Yougoslaves ont sauvé, des barbares du Sud, 
la Chrétiennezé, ils protégeroat, à lavenir, avec leurs poitrines, la civilisa- 
tion occidentale contre les barbares du Nord. 

Serbia, against whom the first trumpet-note of European . 
hostilities was directed, has suffered severely but gloriously. 
The spirit that animated Marko Kralevitch, Kara George, 
and Milos Obrenovitch, is still alive, and, as Dr. Seton- 
Watson observes, ‘‘ What she has ske won almost unaided.” 
She is well aided by stalwart comrades now, and all are 
united and determined to persevere until the goal is reached. 

'“ Serbia yet I” 

In conclusion, I quote the following lines from Dr. Pollen’s 
“f Songs and Lyrics of Russia ” (p. 174), a review of which 
appears in this issue: 

i Great Serbia hears the call her foemen know, 
And Stephen Dushan’s fame w-ll never yield. 
Sorrows will fade; the golden star on high 
1- Will blaze new life; Freedom yill rise again; 


The fire of savage wears will, quenched for ever, die 
Amidst the splendour ‘of your soming reign. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


CO-OPERATION IN INDIA: ITS AIMS AND 
DIFFICULTIES 


By B. Aspy COLLINS, 1.c.s. 


Ir is now nearly four years since Mr. Fremantle read 
you a paper in which he discussed the progress and aims 
of co-operation in India. Since then the movement 
has continued to spread in a marvellous manner. In 
1907 there were 843 societies, with 90,000 members and 
over 23 lakhs of capital. In 1912, when Mr. Fremantle 
addressed you, the number of societies had increased nearly 
tenfold to 8,177, there were 400,000 members, and the 
aggregate capital was well over three crores. Three years 
later, in June, 1915, the last statistics available show that 
the numbers of both societies and members had more than 
doubled, and now stand at 17,327 and 825,000 respectively, 
while the combined capital of all classes of societies was just 
under nine crores, or £6,000,000. If we take the average 
family as low as five—a very small figure for India, with 
its large undivided households of which as a rule only one 
_ becomes a member of the village society—still, after a little 
over ten years, co-operation has directly affected over 1 per 
cent. of the vast population of India. Those who know 
India will consider this result astounding for a movement 
which depends on the honesty, intelligence and mutual 
confidence of the members of its societies. 

Now, I am well aware that many of the members of this 
association, so far from being impressed by the rapid progress 
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of co-operation in India, on that very account tend to view 
it with distrust, and are unable to believe in the soundness 
of its foundations. This distrust is based on various ideas. 
Some consider that the very system is unsuited to the Indian 
peasant, for whom unlimited liabilizy must be fraught with 
danger; others doubt his ability or even desire to repay the 
relatively large sums advanced to Lim; while others, again, 
fear the stability of the higher firancial organization, which 
must tend to make greater and greater demands on the 
abilities of the leaders of the movement. My object to-day 
is to dissolve these fears, or, if this is not possible, at any rate 
to show you that those who are kelping to shape the course 
of co-operation in India are fully clive to the dangers and 
_ difficulties surrounding them. I propose, first of all, to 

sketch the state of affairs which co-operation was designed 
to remedy ; then to explain why it is that the types of society 
adopted might be expected to prove, and have proved, 
successful in helping the cultivator, and, lastly, to describe 
our difficulties and the way in wnich we have met and are 
trying to meet them. 

The situation in India cannot te better described than in 
the words of the Committee or ‘Co-operation which has 
recently presented its report to zhe Government of India: 
““ Tt was found in many parts of Incia, as in most European 
countries, that in spite-of the repid growth of commerce, 
and improvements in communications, the economic con- 
dition of the peasants had not been progressing as it should 
have done; that indebtedness, instead of decreasing, had 
tended to increase; that usury was still rampant; that 
agricultural methods had not improved; and that the old 
unsatisfactory features of a backwerd rural economy seem 
destined persistently to remain. Tke more obvious features 
of the situation presented themselvz2s in the form of usury 
and land-grabbing on the part of the money-lending classes ; 
while the agricultural classes either hoarded their savings, 
or, owing to thriftlessness and indebtedness, showed them- 
selves unable to withstand bad seasons and to meet organized 
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trade on equal terms. The depression of the rural classes 
was further characterized by an underlying absence of any 
desire for education or advancement, and a certain resigned 
acceptance of oppression from those who by wealth or social 
status occupied a superior position—an attitude which, 
though often spoken of as conservative, has frequently 
little of intentional conservatism about it, but is due 
rather to ignorance, to a traditional subservience in the past, 
and to an absence of ideals for the future. The peculiar 
feature of co-operation as a remedy for stagnation is that 
it is intended to meet, not only the mora obvious material 
evils, but also the underlying moral deterioration to which 
the poorer classes have so long been exposed.” 

This description of rural India towards the end of the 
nineteenth century will be recognized as true by all who 
knew it. Poets talk of the sleepy East and ascribe the 
raiyat’s indifference to a philosophic calm. But beneath the 
glamour of the Orient, as beneath the outward beauty of 
nature, there rages’ the relentless struggle for existence. 
The gradual development of law and order under British 
rule has tended to place the cultivator at the mercy of a 
mackine, the working of which he cannot understand. 
Illiterate, unorganized, and ignorant, he feels his utter help- 
lessness in a world which has gone on while he and his fatherd 
have stood still. No scheme to help him can be successful 
unless it provides for his moral as well as his material re- 
generation. As the Committee say, “ The theory of co- 
operation is, very briefly, that an isolated and powerless 
individual can by association with others, and by moral 
development and mutual support, obtain in his own degree 
the material advantages available to wealthy or powerful 
perscns, and thereby develop himself to the full extent of his 
natural abilities. By the union of forces material advance- 
ment is secured, and by united action self-reliance is fostered ; 
and it is from the interaction of these influences that it is 
hoped to obtain the effective realization of the higher and 
more prosperous standard of life which has been characterized 
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as better business, better farming, and better living.” The 
mere provision of cheap capital.would be a curse rather 
than a blessing to the average ralyat, because he does not 
know how to use it, and even if h2 did, alone and unaided 
as he is, the middleman would scon enjoy the extra profits. 
\This is the answer to those who advocate the foundation of 
large agricultural banks for the regeneration of India. The 
raiyat does not know how to manag? his own affairs properly, 
and he must be taught to do so. “c-operative credit societies 
provide the best school for grown men, and through them 
alone can he be taught to stand alone. Again, the provision 
of credit is only a means to an enc, to free him from economic 
domination and to provide capital to enable him to utilize 
the discoveries and inventions oi the West. The establish- 
ment of the credit society is only the first step. Experience 
in more advanced countries shows that the small holder 
cannot stand in this age of trusts and combines unless he 
organizes himself and his fellows to satisfy their wants in 
the cheapest market, and to dispose of their products to 
the best advantage. f 

Now, the Raffeisen type of credit society, which has been 
chosen with various modifications for India, is suitable for 
these aims in more ways than one It is simple; in fact, it is 
difficult to imagine a simpler form. of association. It trains 
the members to manage their own affairs on business prin- 
ciples. It accustoms them to wor< together, and gives them 
a sense of the common interest. It encourages the develop- 
ment of moral qualities which ere of the highest value both 
to themselves and their fellows. Its basic principle is un- 
limited hability; and those who have experience of co-opera- 
tion in India are confident that the whole fabric depends 
on it. It forms the best guarantee of good management 
and cohesion, and the best security for the safety of the 
money lent. Nothing but the constant menace of irre- 
trievable ruin would make the average raiyat bestir himself 
and do his best for the common good, and nothing but the 
possibility of recourse to the property of all the members 
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would procure sufficient capital on reasonable terms. It is 
the very danger, which to the British mind seems so great, 
that is the making of the movement. Really it is far greater 
in theory than in practice. In the first place, the whole 
constitution of the society is designed to minimize it. A 
sociecy is nothing remotely resembling the great joint-stock 
companies with which we are familiar in England, whose 
shareholders are scattered all over the British Isles and 
leave the management entirely to directors, in whose selec-, 
tion, even, they have little say. A society is confined to the 
small area of a village the inhabitants of which are often 
all caste-fellows, and in any case have known each other 
for generations. A man cannot become a member merely 
by taking a share. He has to be elected, after due con- 
sideration of his character and assets, and he can be excluded 
by the adverse vote of a quarter of the members. The 
management of the society is indeed in the hands of a com- 
mittes, but their powers are relatively small. They are 
elected at the annual general meeting (at which no proxies 
are allowed), and receive no remuneration. At this meeting 
the main lines of policy for the succeeding year are laid 
down. A maximum is fixed beyond which the committee 
may not borrow on the behalf of the society, and in this 
way the members limit their own liability. Further, the 
maximum credit to be allowed to each individual member 
during the year is settled after due consideration of his 
character, his assets, and his liabilities. All business is 
subsecuently transacted in public, usually on a fixed day 
each month, at committee meetings at which every member 
has a right to be present and to hear what is going on. 

It is easy to see that under these conditions unlimited 
liability ceases to be the bogey which so frightens the 
average Britisher; and, as the proof of tne pudding is in 
the eating, it may be recorded that so far no harm has 
resulted. The committee on co-operation report that it 
has no appreciable effect in keeping out the richer peasants, 
nor did they meet with any demand for the substitution 
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of a limited responsibility. They add that, contrary to the 
anticipations of many, it has been unreservedly accepted by 
the people, and that they have evidence to show that it 
constitutes an important factor in the confidence reposed 
on societies, both by central institutions inside the move- 
ment, and by joint-stock banks outside it. 

So much for the form of the societies. It will be seen 
that they are designed, not only to provide the people with 
the capital which they require, but to encourage the develop- 
ment of those moral and intellectual qualities without which 
they will have neither the desire cr the ability to use it to 
the best advantage. It is when we begin to consider whether 
they will succeed in India that opinions differ most. Perhaps 
the most encouraging sign is the success with which co-opera- 
tion has met elsewhere. One of th= greatest mistakes which 
the Englishman makes is to consider India and the East so 
very different from-the rest of the world. Because he lives 
in a country where there are few or no small holdings, where 
agriculture till recently was always the prosperous occupa- 
tion of the capitalist, and where thre is no history of usury, 
indebtedness, and oppression, he i3 apt to believe that the 
problems he finds in India are peculiar to it. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The conditions on the 
mainland of Europe in the middle of the last century, and 
in Ireland and Russia at an even leter date, were amazingly 
similar to those of the India of to-day. The indebtedness, 
the illiteracy, the despair of the p2asant of Central Europe 
in Raffeisen’s day, were more terrible than in any part of 
India. There the money-lender was the Jew, an alien whose 
hand was against everyone, and against whom all were 
united, and the bond of a common race and religion, such as 
softens the relation between borrower and lender in India, 
was entirely lacking. The feudalism of the Middle Ages, 
too, had developed a far harsher relationship between land- 
lord and tenant than the more pacriarchal land systems of 
India. Hence the records of the sighteenth century show 
us a state of degradation and misery in Europe, for which it 
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would have been difficult at any time to find a parallel in 
any part of India. Yet in the short space of fifty years 
there has succeeded a prosperity and contentment in which, 
till the fatal July of 1914, it almost seemed that the mil- 
lennium was at hand. And for this transformation no force 
can take greater credit than the co-operative movement. 
“If it could succeed in the West, there is even more reason 
to hope that it will succeed in the East. The torrid plains 
of India have their special problems, both social and eco- 
nomic; but the example: of the West no less than the present 

, achievements in the East give every promise of their 
gradual solution. 

Of all the difficulties in the greater part of India—that 
is, outside Burma, Bengal, and Madras—illiteracy is the 
greatest. Educational statistics seem bad enough, but even 
they flatter the average agricultural village of Northern 
India. The small percentage of literates will be found chiefly 
in the towns and amongst the landlord, the professional and 
trading classes. Brahman, Rajput and Kayasth raiyats 
provide most of the rest. Among the castes which really 
cultivate with their own hands, the man who can read and 
write is a vara avis. As a general rule, in Bihar you may 
take it that the interest of the literates in a village are 
opposed to those of the bona fide cultivators, who regard 
them with suspicion. The result is that in the average village 
society of, say, thirty or forty members, only two or three 
can read and write, and that often imperfectly. This means 

- that most of the members do not understand the objects 
and rules of the society, and that it tends to fall into the 
hands of a clique which often abuses its power. The only 
real remedy is the extension of primary education. An 
excellent feature of the movement is that it creates a strong 
demand for schools, and the lower castes which were apt . 
to regard them as a nuisance are beginning to send their 
sons to them. The societies also, besides giving financial 
aid, provide a means of local control, of which the educational 
department is beginning to take advartage. 
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In the meantime, for the present generation we have to 
do what we can to teach the prinċiples of co-operation, and 
to help the members to control the office bearers. One 
promising method, originated by Mr. English in Burma, is 
to draw up a brief statement of zhe main points of co- 
operation in prose or verse, and to insist that all members 
and would-be members get them by heart. Another im- 
portant aid is the presence of some responsible person at 
the annual general meeting who is able to explain the real 
situation to the illiterate members, and to see that all 
business is properly performed. Societies which borrow 
money from central banks, as nearly all do, are required to 
put in lists showing the amount which each member will 
‘take and the purposes to which the loan will be put; and 
the directors, by means of the complete statement of the 
assets and liabilities of each man which they maintain, are 
able to prevent individuals from excessive borrowing. Con- 
stant inspection by the voluntary end paid staff also tends 
to check abuses, and to give the members confidence. The 
gradual application of these remedies through the organiza- 
. tion of the central banks, though it cannot entirely get 
over, is doing much to counteract the difficulties caused by 
illiteracy. 

Another danger which was always before the eyes of the 
critics of the movement is the fectiousness of the Indian 
villager, which leads to constant disputes and litigation. 
It is not denied that this charecteristic causes frequent 
trouble and sometimes leads to tke dissolution of a society. 
It is probable, too, that the danzer will be greater when 
the novelty of the movement- has worn off, and the cohesion 
resulting from joint action against the common oppressors 
has disappeared. But so far it may be claimed that the 
foundation of a society usually leads to the settlement in 
the village of those very disputes which used to go to court, 
partly because there is now a sat-sfactory tribunal close at 
hand, partly because the society—unlike the land-grabbing 
money-lender-—will not advance money for litigation, and 
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partly because the force of public opinion is against the 
mem er who gets himself into debt unnecessarily. 

Many people distrust the raiyat as being thriftless, and often 
dishonest. They point out that it is easy enough to start 
a society when all you ask of the members is to take money 
at what, to them, are low rates of interest. The Indian 
peasant, they say, will never deposit his own money, nor will 
he repay the loans which have been advanced to him, either 
because, owing to his reckless borrowing or the poverty of 
his land, he cannot, or in some cases because he does not 
choose to do so. Now, it is not denied that difficulties do 
sometimes occur in the recovery of money. ‘In the beginning 
mistakes were made in organization: the wrong kind of 
member was chosen, and societies were sometimes over- 
financed or not properly instructed. Bad’ seasons, too, 
have caused anxiety. Then we have to reckon with the 
fact that the raiyat is not used to a system whereby he has to 
repay his loans year by year, and borrow afresh; and it 
requires much patience to teach him the necessity of prompt 
repayments. But still there are certain signs which tend 
to give us confidence. So far as my experience goes, 
actual dishonesty is rare. Where a society is properly 
organized, and advances are made with ordinary prudence, 
difficulty in recovery rarely occurs. In any case the 
committee on. co-operation report that so far no losses 
have occurred, although for various reasons numerous 
societies have been dissolved. So long as a thorough 
audit is conducted year by year in accordance with the 
Co-operative Societies Act, under the direct supervision of 
the Registrar of each province, I do not myself believe that 
there is the least risk of widespread failure. Year by year 
the amount of capital owned by the members of societies 
increases. In 1915 the proportion of capital owned by 
members in the form of share capital, reserves, and deposits 
of members was 30 per cent. of the whole for all India, while 
in the Punjab it rose as high as 50 per cent. , The proportion 
is much greater in the older societies, ard there is every 
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ground for hoping ‘that the raiyats of India are learning 
to deposit their savings in these societies, and in the course 
of a comparatively short period will as nearly provide their 
own capital as the peasants of Central Europe now do. 

Here I may deal with a criticism which I often hear levelled 
against co-operation in India by those who ought to know 
better. The sceptic will say: “ Ycur societies depend on 
borrowed capital, entirely at first, and to a great extent 
always. This is opposed to the true theory of co-operation, 
and must end in the demoralization of the members.” This 
idea, and the distrust to which it gives rise, is, I am sorry 
to say, very prevalent in certain quarters. It is based on an 
entirely erroneous conception of what co-operation is, for 
which no support can be found in, any standard works on 
the subject. The primary object cf a co-operative credit 
- society is to supply capital to those who need it. The prin- 
ciple taught by Raiffeisen was that anyone, however poor 
and depressed, had at least his personal credit. It might 
not be worth much by itself, but when combined with that 
of a number of others it became a marketable pledge, on the 
strength of which money could, and should, be raised. .His 
very starting-point was to teach tke poor how they could 
barrow money cheaply. Unless ycu realize this, you do 
not understand what co-operation means. It is true that 
Raffeisen had far-reaching aims, including the development 
of thrift and other moral qualities. It is true, also, that 
Raffeisen societies in Germany are now financed almost 
entirely by the deposits of their members. But this only 
shows that he succeeded in inculcating thrift by the very 
measures to which our critics take exception, and gives us 
ground for confidence that we shall achieve like results—a 
confidence which the figures I have quoted above do much 
to reinforce. . 

Lastly comes the question of higker finance. There is in 
some quarters a lack of confidence in the ability of the edu- 
cated Indian to manage prudently the central institutions 
which gather funds from the public and undertake the 
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organization and inspection of village societies. This dis- 
trust is based partly on his lack of business training, and 
partly on the past history of Indian-rnanaged concerns, as 
shown in the collapse of many of the companies floated 
during the swadesht boom, and the recent’ banking crisis 
in Northern India; and it cannot be said that it is not justified. 
It remains yet for co-operators to prove their abilities; but 
I, for one, am confident that they will de so. The type of 
banking undertaken by central banks is really very simple. 
The funds of the bank are only invested in one way—viz., in 
loans to village societies, a class of security the soundness of 
which the directors are specially competent to gauge. The 
- actual amount of business transacted is relatively small, and 
it is easy for the directors to exercise an effective supervision 
over it; while little or no money is taken on current account, 
so that the danger of failure due to sucden panic hardly 
exists. The central banks as well as the village societies 
are open to inspection by the Registrar and his staff, and must 
be audited by the same agency at least once a year. In 
addition to his statutory duties, the Registrar acts as the 
guide, philosopher and friend to each central society, and 
takes care to see that it manages its business on sound lines. 
The recent committee on co-operation was appointed by 
the Government of India primarily in order to examine the 
movement in its higher stages, and in its financial aspect, 
and it has submitted an exhaustive analysis of present 
conditions with elaborate recommendations for the future. 
Its chief criticism is against the absence of adequate cash 
reserves, or what it denotes the lack of ‘ fluid resource,” a 
defect which, in those provinces where it exists, will, it is 
hoped, be remedied in the near future. The most encouraging 
feature of the report is that it discloses no inherent difficulties, 
and the committee appear to consider that if their advice 
is followed, the sound progress of the movement is assured. 

So much for our difficulties, and the way we are meeting 
them. What I have given you is only a rough sketch, since 
no more is possible in a limited time. I have not been able 
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to describe the organization of our zentral banks and unions 
or the public-spirited work of thei- directors on which our 
hopes of success depend. Much of what I have said applies 
more particularly to my own prov-nce, since in other parts 
of India, such as Burma, Madras, and Bombay, conditions 
often are very different, and it is impossible to generalize as 
awhole. Co-operation, too, is a big subject, and I have con- 
fined myself more or less to one s:de—that of co-operative 
credit. This,in India at any rate is the foundation of all 
other forms. It provides the funds without which agricultural 
co-operation could not begin, and tre education and training 
without which more complicated organization would be 
impossible. The co-operative credit society frees the raiyat 
from economic slavery, widens his mental horizon, and 
creates the desire to do and the courage to achieve greater 
things. Agricultural co-operation will be the machinery by 
which agricultural improvements such as new crops, new 
manures and new implements, mzy reach the raiyat, and, 
by the eventual elimination of the middleman, secure for 
him the profits of new methods and new discoveries. These 
are not mere dreams. In the Central Provinces the seed 
farms organized by Mr. Evans, working partly through 
existing credit organizations anc partly through special 
societies for the growing and dstribution of seed, have 
introduced an improved type of zotton over a wide area. 
Elsewhere co-operative dairies, manure societies, cattle- 
breeding societies, and the like, are already in existence. 
Enough has been done to show that where the agricultural 
departments can prove to the raiyat that an improvemént 
will pay, the latter, when organized and provided with 
funds, is not only ready to take iz up, but capable of using | 
it to good advantage. 

What I have said will, I hope, convince you that we are not 
founding societies right and left, ard expecting them to stand 
by themselves. We are well aware that what we have under- 
taken is nothing more nor less than zhe education and reforma- 
tion of the peoples of India. The progress must be slow and 
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difficult. The figures I have quoted you would be very 
big in England, but they represent little more than beginnings.’ 
in India. We believe we have got hold of the right end of 
the stick, and that patience and perseverance will do the 
rest. What is needed from Government is a sound agri- 
culturel and educational policy, a proper financial control, 
and a clear determination te befriend and to support. The 
rest remains with the peasants of India, and I am confident 
that they will show themselves not less adaptable than the 
cultivators of Europe. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


AT a meeting of the East India Assaciation, held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., on Monday, November 13, 1916, a paper was 
read by Mr. B. Abdy Collins, tcs., entitled “Co-operation in India.” 
The Right Hon. Lord Islington, P.C., G.C.M.G., D.S.0., occupied the 
chair, The following ladies and gentlemen, among others, were pre- 
sent: Sir Arundel T. Arundel, x.c.s.1, Sir Harold Stuart, x.c.s.1, 
K.C.V.0.,, T.C.S., Sir Robert Carlyle, K.cs.1, cs.1, C.LE., Sir Charles 
Stuart Bayley, Kos, Sir Charles Armstrong, KT., Sir Murray 
Hammick, Kost, CLE, Los, Sir William Duke, KLE, Cs, 
Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, Kc“, Sir Frank C. Gates, 
K.CLE, C.S.I, Sir J. D. Rees, K.C.LE., c.v.0., M.P., Sir Stephen Finney, 
C.LE., Colonel C. E. Yate, cs.1, C.M.G., M.E., Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Mr. C. E. Buckland, cre, Lord Strabolgi, Lieut.-Colonel Gaulter, 
Colonel and Mrs. Roberts, Dr. A. A. Prenkerd, Dr. O. R. Prankerd, 
Mr. T. H. S. Biddulph, c.1.E., Colonel and Mrs, Lynch, Mr. N. C. Sen, 
Mr. J. B. Pennington, Miss Edgecomb2, Miss E. M. Privett, Mr. 
Gayatonde, Miss Vertue, Rev. Broadbeat, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Miss 
Haydon, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mrs. Nasa, Mrs. Clark Kennedy, Mrs. 
Haigh, Mrs. B. Abdy Collins, Mrs. Carter, Mr. Neill, Mr. G. V. 
Utamsing, Mr. Callard, Mrs. Salwey White, Miss Burton, Miss 
Sorabji, Mr. E. Benedict, Mr. Wolff, Mrs. Meredith, Mr. Corbett, 
Rev. T. and Miss James, Mr. Kidwai, Syed Erfan Ali, Mr. F. C. 
Brown, Mr. F. C. Channing, Miss Prendergast, Mr. K. C. Bhandari, 
Mr. B. R.. Ambedkar, Mr. Tabak, Mrs. Sprott, Mr. Wallace, Mr. 
J. A. Malcolm, Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, Mrs. Simpson, Mr. H. Kel- 
way-Bamber, Mrs. Presgrave, Mrs. "Watson, Mrs. Collis, Mr. 
Hassanally, Mrs. Fox, Mrs. and Miss W-Imot Corfield, Mr. Duggal, 
Mr. H. Wheeler, Mr. Williamson, Miss Finney, Mr. Christie, Mr. 
Yusuf Ali, Miss Johnstone, Miss Ashworth, ard Dr. J. Pollen, cre, 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Cuarrman: Ladies and gentlem2n, we are assembled here 
this afternoon for the purpose of hearir.g a lecture delivered to us 
by Mr. Abdy Collins, who is a member bf the Indian Civil Service, 
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and who for the past few years has specially devoted himself to 
the objects and aims of co-operation, and, if I may say so in his 
presence, with considerable success and benefit to the province 
where he has occupied the position of Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. He will speak, therefore, to us with first-hand and 
up-to-date information oz‘this most important movement in India. 
He has occupied that particular post in the province of Bihar and 
Orissa, and he will be able to tell us in the course of his paper what 
has taken place in that province of India, and also how the move- 
ment is progressing. I will not at this juncture, ladies and gentle- 
men, stand between you and Mr. Collins, and I will therefore ask 
him if he will be good enough to deliver his lecture. 

Tte paper was then read, 

Tike Cuarrman: Ladies and gentlemen, before we open the dis- 
cussion which will follow this interesting paper, I would ask 
Sir Charles Bayley to say a word or two, as he has unfortunately 
to leave us almost immediately. It is not necessary for me to 
introduce him to you. He has orly recently relinquished the high 
and responsible position of Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, which position he occupied with honour and distinction as 
a culmination to a great career in India, (Hear, hear.) 

Sir CuarLes Baytey: Lord Islington, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
very grateful to the Chairman for the opportunity which he has so 
kindiy given me of saying a few words to you on this occasion. If 
I may, I will preface them witha short story. Some years ago a dis- 
tinguished traveller from England, who was enlarging his experi- 
ence by a tour in India, visited Lahore, where he was the guest of 
the then Lieutenant-Governor, a man who was no doubt a friend of 
many who are here to-day, whose loss we all deplore, and who was 
probably the ablest officer who has served the Government of 
India in the lifetime of the present generation—the late Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson. Sir Denzil took him about, showed him all the sights 
and objects of interest, and introduced him tc the men of light and 
leading. This done, he said, “Now I am going to take you to see 
the most important mar in India.” They drove a little way till 
they came on a raiyat ploughing his field. “That,” said the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, “is the man in India who really matters.” No 
one who knows India at all well will dispute Sir Denzil’s dictum, 
and there are, I venture to think, few, if any, who will deny that the 
most important thing which has yet been done for the raiyat is the 
inauguration of the Co-operative Credit movement. If the hopes 
which the lecturer has expressed are fulfilled, as I believe they will 
be, Co-operative Credit will relieve the cultivator of the intolerable 
burden of debt and usury, will give him the power to apply 
improved methods of agriculture and cattle-breeding, will stimulate 
his desire for elementary education, and will generally raise the 
level of his well-being and prosperity. To those who have fos- 
tered the movement the thanks of future generations will be due 
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in overflowing measure. Mr.-Collins lias given us a brief account 
of the movement and its progress, and I want to say a little about 
the lecturer himself, because it was my privilege to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province in which his work in connection with 
Co-operative Credit has been done, and because what I have to say 
he could certainly not say for himself. When Bihar and Orissa 
became a separate province nearly five years ago, Mr. Collins and 
I joined its Staff together. He was at zhat time an Under-Secre- 
tary to Government, and the manner in which he dealt with the 
numerous and often difficult problems incidental to the establish- 
ment of a new administration earned for him my thanks and those 
of my colleagues in council. A year later we were fortunate 
enough to secure his services as Regist-ar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, an office which he has since keld for about three years, 
and I cannot speak too highly of the way in which he has carried 
out his task. The task has been by no means an easy one, for it 
has involved touring over a large province at all seasons of the 
year, and very often in most uncomfortable surroundings. He 
has had to educate local officers and local committees; to interest 
in the subject those qualified by their position and character to help 
the movement and train others; often zo persuade them to part, 
temporarily at least, with their money; and aimost everywhere to 
overcome local and; not unfrequently, interested opposition. The 
way in which he performed his duties earned for him the high 
approval of Government and, what is worth a great deal more, the 
confidence of those for whom he laboured. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemer, in opening the discussion, 
I should like to express my appreciaticn of the paper which has 
just been read by Mr. Collins, and I am sure I am expressing the 
sentiments of all present in conveying to the Lecturer the best 
thanks of the Association for his paper, which represents the result 
of practical experience which has been given expression to with 
lucidity and ability. (Hear, hear.) 

The movement of co-operation is on2 of universal importance, 
and one that is to be found broadcast throughout the Empire, and 
one that is firmly established in many foreign countries. The fact 
that I have been asked to preside to-day has given me great satis- 
faction, especially as this particular meezing deals with the subject 
in regard to India. I have been intimazely interested in co-opera- 
tion in this country for many years, and I know the supreme advan- 
tage to be derived from its practical esteblishment, and I know the 
splendid work that has been done by bands of people in es:ablish- 
ing this movement; I know also, too well, zhe insuperable diffi- 
culties and obstacles they have had to face, and still have to face, 
in their task. It is gratifying to know the extent to which the 
movement has developed in India, and chat it is being established 
and extended on such sound and practical lines. My experience 
of co-operation, which has been intimate in certain countries within 
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the Empire, justifies me in saying without hesitation that it should 
be regarded as a vital and essential element in the successful pro- 
gress of industry, and especially the industry of agriculture. Its 
application to the industries of India is of supreme importance, 
and I venture to say this with emphasis, because in my belief, and 
.in the belief of those who are more conversant with modern India 
than I am, the immediate future in India should witness a wide 
extension of industries of many kinds throughout the length and 
breadth of that continent, and those responsible for the conduct of 
Indian affairs—those who have power and possess influence and 
capital—should combine together to encourage in every possible 
way the widest extension of native industries in that portion of our 
Empire. The scope and capacity for extending those industries is,. 
I venture to say, quite limitless in India, and it only requires encour- 
agement and facilities; and I believe that there is no direction in 
which with more certainty or rapidity some of these industries, and 
especially that of agriculture, can be profitably extended than by a 
close application of co-operation. If co-operation in all its methods 
can be scientifically introduced in regard to that aspect of it which 
has been dealt with to-day—Co-operative Credit—and also in 
regard to co-operative production, co-operative manufacture and 
sale, the increment to India’s revenues in the years to come will be 
a most marked feature in India’s Snance, and I venture to say that 
it will find its most happy reflection in an added contentment and 
increased uplifting amongst,the masses of the Indian people. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Lecturer confined himself to one branch of co-operation, 
i.e., Co-operative Credit, and it is mainly in regard to that branch 
that the movement has developed in India vp to now, and in my 
opinion it was quite sound to commence the movement in India by 
the establishment of Co-operative Credit. it provides capital to 
the agriculturalist, and enables him to profitably extend his work 
on his farm. In that connection, to no small extent, I believe the 
success of this movement has been due to. the gentleman who until 
recently occupied the position of Revenue member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, Sir Robert Carlisle. During the critical years 
of the movement he has unostentatiously, but devotedly, guided 
the movement in its early days, and has seen that it should move 
only on the path of safety and security; and those who are inter- 
ested in the movement and in the welfare of India owe a debt to 
him in that connection. 

Now, if I may do so, what I would like to urge is this: that whilst 
Co-operative Credit is the essential foundation of the movement, it 
should not be regarded as the only foundation, but should be 
looked upon as the foundation upon which should be placed those 
other branches which are an integral part of the whole movement, 
without which the movement is not complete. The other essential 
elements are co-operative sale and co-operative purchase, and in 
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this connection it is instructive to compare the movement in India 
with the movement in this country. The movement has started at 
different ends; in India it started by establishing Co-operative 
Credit, whereas you will find that in ths country in the majority 
of cases it has started at the other eni by the establishment of 
co-operative purchase and co-operative sale, and there are very few 
instances of Co-operative Credit Banks ia this country. The result 
of that, ladies and gentlemen, is that whi.st undoubtedly the farmer, 
and especially the small-holder—who is becoming more and more 
a well-known figure in our midst every year—has benefited appre- 
ciably from the introduction of co-operative purchase and co-opera- 
tive sale, he still finds himself at a great disadvantage in that he is 
not able to borrow at a cheap rate of interest from a Credit Bank; 
` and I would go so far as to say that the absence of Credit Banks 
in many instances has not only modifed the advantages of the 
agriculturalist, but in some instances I am afraid it has almost 
nullified the advantages of purchase ard sale. The result is that 
in the absence of an agricultural Credi: Bank the small farmer is 
too often driven to purchase where payment is easiest; and this has 
opened the door—and the door still remains, I am sorry to say, 
very wide open—to many abuses in this country, and it is only too 
often that the condition is imposed upcn the small farmer that he 
must sell his produce to the same source from which he has been 
obliged to buy his material—and you may be perfectly certain when 
that condition is imposed that the unfortunate farmer is not selling 
in the best market. Therefore, I want to point out that the 
co-operative movement in this country is still seriously incomplete. 
I will not dwell upon the reasons why it is incomplete. AH I will 
say is that I think the time has now arzived—and I think it should 
move with accelerated degree in the ftture—when co-operation in 
its complete form should be established in this country, and where 
necessary sympathy and assistance should be given by Government 
to secure the firm establishment of Credit Banks, coupled with the 
present system of co-operative purckase and co-operative sale. 
Whilst I have pointed out briefly that the co-operative movement in 
this country is incomplete, I want to emphasize that so also the 
scheme in India is still in an incomplete state. Wherever there is 
a Co-operative Credit Bank establishec in India, I would regard it 
as almost an essential corollary that there should be a central 
agency for the scheme of co-operative sale and purchase. The dis- 
posal of produce on a co-operative tasis, as can be seen to an 
extraordinary extent in many of our dominions and also in many 
foreign countries, enables the small farmer in the first place to sell 
in a regular market, and enables him to obtain a fair uniform price 
for his produce throughout the year, whilst at the same time—and 
this is a most important factor to be considered—it relieves him 
as a producer of the anxieties of marketing throughout that time. 
He is able to pour his produce, on which he has devoted all his 
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energies in production, into the central agency, and it is for those 

who administer the central agency to take from him the anxiety 

and trouble of seeirg it is sold in the best market. He also 

indirectly derives immense benefit, as the central agency imposes 

the salutary condition of maintaining a high standard of quality, 

and -hereby insensibly the farmer is educated to a higher form of 

cultivation. My own experience has invariably shown me that the 

farmer who has become an ardent co-operator is the widest minded . 
and the most susceptible to new ideas. 

Then finally, from the fact that, as an individual he can rely upona 
central agency, he is able to reap advantages in many of the impor- 
tant branches of his marketing and sale. As an individual, he is 
like one crying in the wilderness if he attempts to approach a rail- 
way company. In fact it is hardly to be expected that a railway 
company can deal with the individual. But it is a very different 
matter with a group of individuals sending their produce to a cen- 
tral agency; they can go to the railway company and say they want 
such and such a regulation of freight, and such conditions of regular 
transit, and invariably that is assured to them through this agency. 
All these points are very important in reducing the cost of produc- 
tion to the farmer, which is what we all desire to aim at. 

Then I weuld like to say a word or two on co-operative pur- 
chase. There again, by a system of co-operation, with skilled 
technical officers administering the central agency, the farmer can 
rely cn obtaining the very best seeds and material and the most 
up-to-date machinery at 30 to 40 per cent. less than the price he 
would ordinarily pay. That is a great advantage, and the introduc- 
tion of co-operative purchase on those lines would have the bene- 
ficial effect of inducing the conservative mind of the ryot to employ 
more modern methods to enable him to get the most from his farm. 
Apply what I have suggested to India, and imagine well-regulated 
dairy agencies in the outskirts of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. 
I do not think it requires very much examination to see that the 
prodtcer is going to get an enormous advantage, and the consumer 
also, both in regularity and quality as well. Dairy agencies in 
those districts are a crying need, and if they can be established they 
will be of immense advantage to both producer and consumer. 
Of course, it requires for its successful conduct very highly skilled 
technical knowledge on the part of those administering the central 
agencies. It has been said that there are three forms by which you 
can establish co-operation. You can hand it over entirely to the 
State; you can rely entirely on private agency; and you can com- 
bine the assistance by the State with reliance on private agency. 
Now, India is apt to expect to a greater degree than other countries 
that things should be done by the State, but I am certain that it 
would be a mistake for the State to exclusively undertake the man- 
agement of co-operative development in India. (Hear, hear.) At 
the same time I do not think that co-operation can be firmly 
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established or developed in its early deys without assistance and 
sympathy from the State. The State can help in many ways; it can 
help to strictly audit and inspect those Societies that are in exist- 
ence; and it can help where necessary by grants in the early life of 
a Society, in order to insure credit at a low rete of interest; and it 
can also avoid any form of administracive embarrassment to the 
co-operative movement. That applies not only to the Government 
of India, btt I would also extend it to the Government of this 
. country. (Hear, hear.) It can also protect Societies in their youth 
from obstruction by those numerous enemies that hammer hard at 
their doors; it can be a sympathetic father to the Society to watch 
and nurture it, but the real foundation of the movement depends on 
individual enterprise and energy, and therefore the real success 
must come from the individual work ard energy of people banded 
together for the same purpose. It is because I believe that agri- 
culture in India and other industries that I need not enumerate at 
the moment can be greatly sustained by the application of practical 
co-operation, that it has been a great >leasure to me to have the 
advantage of hearing Mr. Collins deliver his excellent paper, and 
thus to associate myself, in however small a degree, with a move- 
ment which I know is going to play so :mmensely important a part 
in the future development of the indus:ries of India. (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) 

Sir ARUNDEL T. ARUNDEL said: With regard to the co-operative 
movement in India, there was a little bit of history that might 
be of interest. Nineteen years ago Sir F. Nicholson, who had been 
appointed on special duty by the Macras Government to inquire 
into the whole question, submitted ar elaborate report thereon. 
One conclusion was that it was impossible to carry out the Raffeisen 
system in its entirety, and that Goverrment control was essential. 
The Madras Government reviewed that report with sympathy, and 
desired in the first place to start two or three Co-operative Societies 
aS an experimental measure. In tke United Provinces some 
experimental Societies were formed, and abcut 1901-2 the question 
was taken up by the Government of India, Sir Edward Law, the 
Finance member, being much interested in it. Finally the move- 
ment was established by legislation. $ = 

The speaker congratulated the Leczurer on a most interesting 
paper, and sought for further information on matters connected - 
with the formation and adniinistratior of the Societies. 

With regard to the general aspect oi the movement it seemed to 
him to be full of hope, but there was a possible danger if ever there 
should be a, succession of famine years, as ir. 1876-77. The feature 
of unlimited lability among the members of the Societies would 
then throw great responsibilities upor. the Government which had 
promoted their formation. 

Sir J. D. Rees, m.p., said he had just arrived in time to hear the 
very thoughtful address by the Chairman, and there was no doubt 
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about his competency to dedi with the subject, not simply because 
he happened to be Under-Secretary of State for India, but because 
he spoke as a practical and experienced man in England and in 
India, who was well accustomed to deal with such subjects. He 
was in full agreement with all Lord Islington said as to the Govern- 
ment not undertaking to create a co-operative system under State _ 
control, There were many instances which would show the 
unsoundness of such a policy. He would like to see co-operation 
as described by the Chairman established throughout India, but 
not under State tutelege! Let the Government be sympathetic 
by all means, but not in terms of cash. It was of course a subject 
that bristled with difficulties, and the poor cultivator himself was 
impressed with these difficulties—he was beset with them every- 
where. He sincerely hoped that the wise words of the Chairman 
that it should not be entirely a State movement, supported with 
State funds, would not be forgotten when considering the matter. 
As to the subject in general, thank Heaven there would be after 
the war a new world in regard to political economy. We should 
base our beliefs on facts, not opinions and theories. That was one 
of the few good things that wauld come out of the war. In his 
opinion they could not have chosen anyone better fitted to deal 
with the subject than the Chairman they had.been fortunate enough 
to have that evening. 
Mr. Henry W. Wotrr said he wished to congratulate the Lecturer 
upon tne excellence of his paper, and he also wished to pay a well- 
deserved tribute to the body of which he was a member—the Regis- 
trars; ae knew a good deal of what they had been doing from the 
beginning. In reference to tne last speaker’s remarks, he would 
like to say he was proud of the fact that it yas on account of his 
opinion that Lord Curzon had, as he himself had stated, cut down 
State aid to a very moderate figure, so as not to spoil co-operation, 
which must be essentially a movement of self-help. The progress 
made in India had really been wonderful. Such a rapid growth of 
the Co-operative Credit movement had never been seen in any 
country in the world. The Registrars deserved great credit, for 
they were applying the principle on quite new and untried ground, 
and the difficulties they had had to overcome were considerable. 
He wished that some of the “wise men from the East ” would come 
to organize Co-operative Credit in this country! j 
The Chairman had spoken of Co-operative Credit as being only 
one feature of the movement, but of course in a country like India 
it was the first thing to begin with. Look what agricultural 
co-operation had done for Germany! That would have been 
impossible if the Germans hac not first started with Co-operative 
Credit. As soon as they had Co-operative Banks in Germany the 
other essential features followed, and the system had now become 
a very flourishing feature of economics in Germany. What had 
happened there in that respect was likely to happen in India. Then 
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again, it promoted intelligence and the spread of education. 
Undoubtedly the hardest nut to crack for Co-operative Societies 
was the question of co-operative procuction, but he believed the 
Registrars in India had proceeded on the right lines, and they 
deserved all the success they had achizved, and in course of time 
co-operation would prove to be the greatest benefit India had 
received at the hands of her British rulers. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. CHATTERJEE said he wished tc associate himself with all the 
distinguished speakers who preceded him in congratulating the 
Lecturer on his excellent paper. W:th regard to the questions put 
by Sir Arundel Arundel, he wished to cay thet when the movement 
was first introduced they did not possess Central or District Banks, 
but they used to go to the villages and explain the system to them, , 
and then visit them again at a later period. If the villagers agreed 
to the formation of a Society, all the difficulties were pointed 
out to them. The officers of the Scciety’ were men of the villages 
themselves. With regard to the didiculty of keeping accounts, if 
they could not get literate men from the members, they temporarily 
appointed a paid accountant for a zroup of adjoining village 
Societies. “As to the constant menace of unlimited liability with 
which the members were threatened, iz was necessary to point out 
that Societies were mostly dissclved before they actually became 
bankrupt, as the Registrar kept a very careful watch over what was 
going on. The Act prescribed zertain definite rules for the pro- 
cedure of liquidation, which were supplemeated by regulations in 
each province. With regard to the question of famine years, they 
had taken steps to guard agairst that contingency by a system 
resembling insurance. The finaicing was done mostly by district 
and provincial banks, and it was nct likely that all parts of a 
province or of a district would suffer from a famine at the same 
time. Even if there were a wicespread famine, although the dis- 
trict banks might suffer to a sertain extent, their accumulated 
reserve fund and other resources would enable them to tide over 
the difficulty. He thoroughly endorsed M-. Collins’ views as to 
the necessity of primary education in India. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Yate, M.P. in proposir.g a vote of thanks to the Lecturer 
and to the Chairman, said they were all delighted to hear of the 
steady increase of such Societies in India, but he did not think they 
would all agree with the Lecturer that agriculture till recently in 
England “ was alwavs the prosperous occupation of the capitalist” ;- 
and he had his doubts as to whet er the British farmer would assent 
to that! As to the Chairman’s observation as to the Government 
being in the position of what ke cafl2d the sympathetic father to 
these Co-operative Societies in India, Me felt that after the excellent 
address they had heard from him they could all feel assured that 
the Societies in India had indeed a sympathetic father in the Under- 
Secretary of State for India. (Hea-, hear.) The ryot was the 
man they all needed to look after, anc was indeed the most impor- 
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tant man throughout the whole of India. He entirely endorsed 
what the Lecturer had said as to the need of a sound agricultural 
and educational policy in India. When he was in India the Govern- 
ment had no agricultural policy, such as what the Lecturer had 
been telling them about—and as to the Indian educational policy, 
he considered that we had transferred some of the worst faults of 
the Home educational system to India, and he was only thankful 
to think that the day might he coming when Indian educationalists 
would eliminate cram and the rush for examinations, and teach 
moralizy, loyalty, courtesy, and utility. In conclusion, he would 
ask them all to join with him in a most cordial vote of thanks to 
the Chairman for his kindness in coming to take the chair that 
evening. p 

(The motion on being put to the meeting was carried with 
acclamation.) 

Mr. Corns said with reference to Lord Islington’s remarks that 
it must not be supposed that because he confined his paper to 
Co-operative Credit there was no co-operative purchase and sale 
in India. There were a number of industrial Societies, chiefly 
among weavers, which were making fair progress. But this class 
of Society was a much more difficult problem than the Credit Bank. 
Now that Directors of Industries had been and were being 
appointed for all provinces, he hoped for quicker development. 
Agricy“tural co-operation, as he had said in his paper, had already 


.made a good start. In India they were especially hampered by the 


fact that scientific agriculture was only just beginning, and the 
Agricultural Departments were hardly yet able to say in many 
cases what implements, what manures, or what seed would really 
suit the ryot. Registrars had always taken the line—end most 
wisely—that nothing should be recommended to the ryot, at 
any rate through the co-operative organization, which was not 
thoroughly proved to be of benefit to him. A failure or two would 
destroy confidence and. throw back the whole developmen: of agri- 
culture in India. On the other hand, the Registrars always recog- 
nized that without the Agricultural Departments they could do 
little really to help the ryot, and were only too ready to welcome 
well-tried improvements. 

Answering Sir Arundel Arundel, he said that in the beginning 
money had usually been found by the residents of districts where 
experiments were made, or taken from the many would-be investors 
through the Registrar. Nowadays in Bihar and Orissa the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank financed new areas. The directors of 


| central banks were drawn from all classes—zemindars, lawyers, 


bankers, and retired officials. These were the people who sub- 
scribec the capital, and the Societies also had gradually to pay up 
shares. Rates of interest, of course, varied in different provinces 
and localities, and were never pitched too low in comparison with 
the prevailing local rates for fear of encouraging rash borrowing. 
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In some places the members paid as much as 15 per cent. or even 
more. But in considering such a rat2 it must be borne in mind 
that the depositors in the central baaks did not get more than 
7 to 7} per cent. even for long periods. The difference went partly 
in building up the reserve fund of the central bank and village 
Society; partly in paying the managing and inspecting Staff, with- 
out which the Societies could not exist; and partly in a moderate 
dividend, ia which the Societies participated, on the capital of the 
central banks. In conclusion, Mr. Co‘lins thanked Lord Islington 
for presiding, and the audience for their kind reception of his paper. 





DEATH OF MR. BIHARI LAL GUPTA, CSI, LCS. 


At the meeting of the Council of tae East India Association held 
‘ on Monday, December 18, Dr. [oha Pollen drew attention to the 
death of his lifelong friend, Mr. Bihar: Lal Gupta, .C.S.I., and dwelt 
on his noble character and eminent service; and on the motion of 
Dr. Pollen, seconded by Mr. N. C. Sen, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed : f 

“This Council has heard with deep regret of the death of” 


Mr. Bihari Lal Gupta, C.S.I—a Member of this Association— 
and desires to convey to his family its sincere sympathy.” 


Mr. Gupta had a long and successful career in the Indian Civil 
Service, became a Puisne Judge of the Calcutta High Court, and 
after his retirement was appcinted “br H.H. the Gaekwar) Dewan 
of Baroda. He was throughout his career distinguished by up- 
rightness of life and character, by marked administrative ability, and 
unswerving loyalty to his King Emperor and India. 


a 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


Unpber the title of “The Ordeal of Empire,” Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Professor of English Literature at the University of Oxford, gave 
a most illuminating and able comparison, full of the saving grace 
of humour, between the British and German idea of world empire 
before the December meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute, over 
which the Earl of Selborne presided. We now know Germany’s 
creed, zaid Sir Walter: that the law for the whole people is absolute 
belief in the State, that war is the highest activity of the State, and 
that the State has the right to enslave the subject, body and soul. 
Germans have been lured, drilled, and bribed into war; there was 
truth in the observation of a British soldier: “ You see, sir, the Ger- 
mans are not a military people as we are!” They are not warlike; 
a first-class army could not have been fashioned out of volunteers 
in Germany. The Prussian is a natural brute to himself and to 
others; the more emotional peoples of the German Empire have 
given the Prussian extravagant adoration, even though he has 
acted on the belief that peoples can be frightened into subjection. 
The Briton, on the other hand, does not like zo hear himself de- 
scribec; he has the lonely temper of a man independent to the verge 
of melancholy: he claims his right to go to Heaven his own way; 
he is almost morbid in his dislike of anything showy and dramatic 
in expression. The Frenchman, added Sir Walter, goes over the 
top of the parapet with a prayer for his country on his lips; the 
British Tommy says: “This way for the early door, 6d. extra!” 
But the spirit and temper is the same as in bygone days. In the air 
a new element has been found; the airman depends upon his own 
brain and skill; he cannot fall back on orders; he is a true successor 
to Draxe. By painstaking organization Germans want to make them- 
selves perfect. The German notion is like a carefully built, smooth- 
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running machine; it has only one fault: any fool can drive it. We 
have learned much through the war, declared Sir Walter. We have 
discovered ourselves and our friends The Overseas Dominions 
sprang to our aid; they say: “We are fighting with you, not for 
you!” The outcome must be co-operation and mutual support; 
Ministers of State must travel. We must do a lot of things, said 
the Professor, and regularize them afterwards by legislation. The 
Crown Colonies, India and the Overseas Dominions must share 
our burden. The process of govern.ng alien people has been a 
great education. The Indian Civil Service was described by Sir 
Walter as a great ccllege. If India wre really governed by young 
novices, it would indeed be a distresstul country; but the novice is 
taken in hand by a man of experience, his prejudices and follies peel 
off, and he becomes a tolerant and wise civil servant. The success 
to be credited to the service will nct interfere with the duty of 
giving to selected Indians a larger share in the government of their 
country. In the conflict between British and German ideas of 
world government, it is not an accident, according to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, that the chief colonizing nation was without’an army; 
adventurers do not wait for orders. German government is im- 
possible where we have pitched our tents. Their forethought pro- 
vides for everything, and would regulate fun and freedom. Sir 
Walter told how Germany cut down the time allotted to German 
Rhodes scholars, and how one of these scholars was intensely sur- 
prised when, consulting Sir Walter about research work he wished 
to do in English literature, it was suggested that he should make 
his own choice. “But in Germany the Professor tells us exactly 
what to do, gives us our subjects, names our books for study; you 
follow his advice, write a thesis, and become a Doctor of Letters!” 
“He thought me an incompetent Prcfessor, and I thought him an 
unprofitable scholar,’ was Sir Walte-’s comment. No one knows: 
how the war will end; we may make peace with the Germans, but 
never with German ideas. They are not the ideas of Goethe or 
Kant. This newly-established doctrine must be fought in war and 
in peace; in the end it will not prevail 
In the discussion which followed, Sir Jeseph Ward, supporting 
the idea that Ministers of State should travel, suggested that there 
should be two to each great office: one travelling throughout the 
Empire, the other ready to start as soon as the first returns. Dr. 
Parkyn said that war’s ordeal had shown us that we must burn np 
‘the rubbish of life and see and rezain the great realities. Mr. 
Young, of South Australia, called the attention of the home country 
to the fact that a million men were passirg through for the first 
time. “Let them take back to the Dominions Overseas the best, 
not the worst, impression of your public Efe and private actions.” 
Lord Selborne, from the chair, declared that what had struck him 
most with regard to the world-wide response to the need of the 
Motherland was the stream of solitary men trickling home from the 
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outposts—north of the Zambesi, from the Arctic Circle, from inland 
China, from Africa—drawn by an irresistible impulse, with an en- 
tire absence of self-consciousness, not expecting to be sent off with 
demonstrations ot welcomed with bands, not even analyzing why 
they came, buz realizing that it was the only thing to do. “This is 
the mest wonderful thing which has happened to our race in the 
war!” 
a i 
The question of “ The World’s Cotton Supply and India’s Share In 
It” waz emphatically stated to be “one that will not wait till after 
the war” by Professor John Aiton Todd, Professor of Economics, 
University College, Nottingham, in his lecture before the Indian 
Section of the Society of Arts on December 14. An immediate in- 
crease of one million bales per annum of new cotton is imperative, 
and “India is the only country,” he maintained, “ from which there 
is any Lope of obtaining them.... There is every reason to be- 
lieve that India could maintain such an increase cumulatively till 
her present crop is at least doubled.” Apart from any increase in 
the area, 25,000,000 acres in 1913-i4, there could easily be in- 
creased by means of improvement of the yield per acre, 
which would pay India handsomely, and without interfering at 
all seriously with her essential supplies of other crops, especially 
food. Time and money are necessary, but less time and money 
than anywhere else; as much money as we are spending for two 
or more days of war, but “every pound spent now will be worth 
a hundred a few years hence.” Professor Todd paid tribute to the 
work dene by the Government of India in the development of agri- 
cultural colleges and on experimental and demonstration’ work of 
various kinds in agriculture, but he declared that something more 
was necessary. He suggested a system of licensing and control of 
ginneries, giving the Government power to stop such practices as 
damping and mixing cotton and allowing dirt to find its way into 
the bales. Similar steps have been taken in Egypt, with satisfactory 
results, and in the Soudan, where pence per pound have been added 
to the value of the cotton. The Government, toa, should show how 
a cotton seed farm and plantation should be worked on a consider- 
able commercial scale. Another point was the question of selling. 
Professor Todd dissociated himself from the narrow idea that 
Indian cotton should be retained for manufacture in India, or that 
it should all go to Lancashire; he maintained that there should be 
no discrimination in favour of or against one customer or another; 
he thought that in the long-run the cotton would come to Liver- 
pool because Lancashire is the best market, especially for good 
cotton. “The basis of the whole situation to-day,” he added, “is a 
world shortage of cotton, and every bale of cotton produced any- 
where is so much to the good, whether it be consumed in the country 
in which it is grown or exported elsewhere.” In the course of a very 
long paper much valuable information was given, as well as a series 
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of important statistical tables. Lanterr-slides of the conditions and 
work done in the cotton areas of Ind:a, especially in the Punjab, 
were shown, and specimens were on view. Among those who took 
part in the discussion were Sir Louis Dane, who, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, was clcsely essociated with many of the 
remarkable modern developments in that Province; Mr. D. T. 
Chadwick, Director of Agricultare for Madras; Mr. Wadia, of 
Bombay; and Mr. Seklatvala. Sir William Duke presided in the 
unavoidable absence of Lord Emmott. 

Botany and geography met in the person of the Lecturer, Mr. 
Reginald Farrer, at the December meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, and the story he told >f his experiences, with his 
friend, Mr. William Purdon, in the Kansu Marches of Tibet, was 
„one of the most thrilling and romantic vf the thrilling and romantic 
stories given to the world under the ez zis of the Society. In addi- 
_ tion to difficulties, expected and unexpected, of travel, there were 
insurrections, narrow escapes from murder, and other perils to life 
and limb, and the continuous struggle against incredulity and 
opposition, which made every day ‘a great adventure,” to be 
“negotiated”; but so full of irrepressible humour was Mr. Farrer’s 
narrative that ripples of laughter frequently grew into outbursts of 
infectious merrimen:—an un-tsual feature at the gatherings of 
learned societies. The White Wolf insurrectionists, the Black 
Tepos raiders, the all-powerfu. Buddhist monks, and other more or 
less important personages, of zovrse laughed to scorn the idea that 
travellers from far countries Lad no deeper or more subtle interest 
in the Kansu Marches than to hunt for flowers and plants; gold was 
a much more likely objective, and as gcld is a church monopoly, the 
Abbot of the Buddhist monks of the town of Chago, after a cere- 
monious visit to the strangers, gave mstructions to his followers 
that their throats should be cut, provided it could be done without 
indecent fuss. However, the bctanists lived to tell the tale, and 
a remarkably interesting tale -t was, illustrated by wonderfully fine 
lantern-slides showing romantic as well as rugged beauty—and 
some of the much-desired botanical specimens! The Marches were 
described as an absolutely lawless and independent chaos of Alpine 
kingdoms and peoples, owning as little allegiance to Lhassa aś to 
Peking, nat properly to be called part of China, and only vaguely 
and for the sake of a name to be includad in Tibet. 








One of the annual gatherings of Ind.an interest which never fails 
to attract Indians of all creeds and maay British friends is the cele- 
bration on November 19 of tae birthday of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
“Perhaps zhe greatest Indian of the nineteenth century,” was the 
tribute of an Englishman at the last celebration; “the Brahmo 
Somaj is a link between all religions, and furnishes a platform on 
which we can all meet with absclute goodwill,” was the tribute of 
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an Indian—a Moslem. Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P., presided in the 
absence of the President of the London Brahmo Somaj, Sir 
- Krishna Gupta, now on a visit to India. He referred with warm 
appreciation to the work of the distinguished Bengali in strengthen- 
ing the links cf common understanding between India and Britain; 
‘this work was still going on, and the events of the past two years 
have deeply impressed the better mind of Britain. “Nothing can 
absolve British statesmen {rom the original task of meeting Tadia’s 
just aspirations at the proper time,” said Mr. Roberts. “Strong 
underlying forces are at work to win in the end a right-minded 
recognition of India’s distinctive civilization, and to secure a’ just 
place and partnership for India within the great and free common- 
wealth of the Empire.” Sir M. M. Bhownaggree emphasized the 
importance oi Mr. Roberts’ pronouncement, and regretted that 
there was no Keshub Chunder Sen to-day. The eminent Brahmo 
Somaj leader had bridged the gulf of orthodoxy on the one side 
among Indians, and apathy on the other; he had led them into paths 
of wider thought and moral achievement, and included political 
knowledge and activity among the objects to be attained. Bishop 
Copleston, in an interesting and appreciative speech, which included 
personal reccllections of Keshub Chunder Sen, declared that had 
he lived fifty years later, he could not have held more enthusiastic- 
ally the two orinciples of Indian nationality and loyalty to the 
British throne. To him his beloved India was one nation, with 
character and capacity of her own; and nowhere is warmer recogni- 
tion expressed of what India owes to Britain than in his writings. 
He was a champion of the emancipation of woman; he advocated 
the abolition of child marriages, and was in favour of the re-mar- 
riage of widows and intercaste marriages. Miss Rosanna Powell 
also gave personal recollections of Keshub Chunder Sen during his 
visit to Englard, and the formation of the National Indian Associa- 
tion, with the co-operation of Miss Mary Carpenter, as an outcome 
of his desire to bring East and West into closer touch in this coun- 
try. Other speakers were Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Kwaja Kamal-ud- 
Din, Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, and Mr. F. H. Brown, and good wishes 
were expressed to the son of the reformer, Mr. N. C. Sen, for the 
develop of his work on behalf of Indians in this country. 

It is not often that a Were audience has the advantage of hear- 
ing a Bengali lady interpret the great Bengali poet, Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, but the appreciation shown by the Putney Branch 
of the Poetry Society should encourage Mrs. N. C. Sen, herself a 
poet, to give others the pleasure of hearing her lecture. She 
showed how the earlier workers in the field prepared the way for a 
remarkable development of Bengali literature; Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, Romesh Chunder Dutt, Hem C. Chatterjee, and Nabin 
C. Sen were among those mentioned, but Rabindranath Tagore is 
both the master-sower and master-harvester. He is almost a 
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second Shri Krishna in Bengal, playing a wonderful flute, stirring 
the heart of the people, lifting their thor ghts, ennobling their ideas. 
An enthusiastic lover of her own Bengali tongue, Mrs. Sen told 
how much it owes to Sir Rabindranath, and only regretted that 
those who did not understand it missec so much of the beauty of 
word and sound by being obliged to read his poems in translations. 
She charmed her audience by reciting seme of them in the original, 
and Mr. Sen’s rendering of several of tae poets songs was keenly 
enjoyed. aoe ere. a! 
In order to promote greater understanding and sympathy be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, a loan 2xhibition of reproductions 
of Russian pictures will be opened at King’s College, Strand, Lon- 
don, on January 1, 1917, at 3 p-m. by His Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duke Michael Michailovitch, urder the patronage of Her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra, and under the auspices of the Russian 
Society of King’s Ccllege (London University). The exhibition 
has been organized by Mrs. Sonia E. Howe, and will consist of 
prints and other reproductions of pictures illustrating Russian life, 
including photographs of sacred and historical subjects, illustra- 
tions of fairy tales, artistic war loan posters, etc. The exhibition 
will be open from January 1 to 6, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; entrance 
fee, 1s. Every day at 3 p.m. Mrs. Howe will vive a short explana- 
tory talk about the exhibits: at 3.30 p.m. each day there will be a 
concert of Russian music, organized by Madame Marie Levinskaja, 
the famous Russian pianist, assisted by well-known artists, among 
them Messrs. Benno Moisevitch, Dan:el Melsa, and Felix Salmond. 
At 4.30 p.m. each day there will be short lectures alternately on 
Russian art and fairy tales. During the concert a collection will 
be taken for the Russian Prisoners of War Help Committee, to 
which the whole of the proceeds of the exhibition will be given. 


“The Women of the Near East” was the subject of Miss Zabelle 
Boyajian’s lecture to the Women’s Freelom League on November. 
30, and Mrs. Despard, the President, was in the chair. She dealt 
with the harem life of many women under Turkish rule; and with 
the freer, if harder, life of the Kurdish women, who are unveiled, 
and, when their husbands are out on marauding expeditions, tend 
the sheep and cows, make cheese and butter, and weave carpets; 
but are the beasts of burden when it is necessary to change pasture; 
also with the Armenian women, wha bold an honoured position, 
and one of practical equality with men. She pointed out that, al- 
though women in the harems are rarely educated in the Western 
sense, yet cramping restrictions, thought often leading to intrigue 
and deception, cannot entirely quench natural intelligence; with the: 
‘slower educational progress in the East, “we often see,” said Miss 
~ Boyajian,. “ Shakespeares women—Mistress Page and Mistress 
Ford, Juliet and Ophelia, even Beatrice and Katherine-—in the 
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Turkish harems or amongst the Armenians.” The only way in 
which the Armenian people have any political representation is 
through the elected Catholicos, who lives in Russia, but directs the 
civil as well as religious affairs of the nation. A Catholicos, who 
died ten years ago, decreed that women should have the right to 
vote as well as men, and this equalization of power was obtained 
without any difficulty, owing to the fact that Armenian men respect 
the women and do not regard them as inferiors. Armenian women 
have been hymn-writers, illuminators, and artists, and in the tenth 
century beautiful buildings, including the noble cathedral of the 
capital, were erected under the superintendence of Queen Katrani- 
deh; the latter bears an inscription saying that it was completed by 
her. Armenia to-day has shown appreciation of the work of a 
gifted daughter of the race by purchasing the originals of Miss 
Boyajian’s beautiful illustrations to the exquisite book (reviewed in 
the last issue of the Astatic Review) “Legends and Poetry of 
Armenia,” of which she is also the editor, and in most cases the 
poet-translator. 


Dr. Flinders Petrie’s lecture on the “Formation of the Nile Val- 
ley,” given before the Geographical Circle of the Lyceum Club on 
December 6, was fascinating in its interest, even though bewilder- 
ing in the millions of years required for the various changes, when 
the water-level sank or rose 800 feet. He showed pictures of val- 
leys in the high desert ploughed out by rainfall, and of cliffs facing 
the Nile with straight lines left by the last retirement of the water- 
level; also others showing slanting lines, indicating submergence 
of caves or caverns below the surface and carrying down the line 
of the cliffs. Maps were thrown on to the screen showing the 
Mediterranean as a chain of lakes similar to the North American 
lakes, with Sicily joined to Africa, and Britain forming part of the 
continent of Europe. The present level of the Nile Valley is an 
intermediate one, and it is fertile because the whole bed is river-wash 
renewed every year. As it gets its moisture from below, not from 
above, Egypt has cloudless sunshine. Where there are palm groves 
to ford necessary shade from the powerful rays of the sun, three 
crops of wheat a year can be grown; when the palm groves are 
young, and not so tall or shady, excellent crops for animal food can 
be obtained. Dr. Petrie indicated that, with proper working, the 
wonderful fertility of Egypt might be enormously increased. 


An interesting lecture, illustrated with capital slides, on “ Russian 
Painting and Ikonography,”’ was given by Mrs. Rosa Newmarch 
before the King’s College Russian Society on Thtrsday evening, 
November 23. Mrs. Sonia E. Howe presided for part of the time, 
anč explained her scheme for an exhibition of Russian pictures, to 
be held at the College during the Christmas vacation. Similar 
exhibicions have been arranged for several provincial towns. The 
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Lecturer opened with the old ecclesiastical “wooden” architecture, 
of which the Church of St. Basil on the Red Square at Moscow is 
a development. Next the Byzantine, Novgorod, and “ Tsarial” 
schools of ikon painting were described in succession. Passing to 
modern painters, examples of the art of Perov, Vaznetsov, Veresht- 
shagin, Riepin, Aivazcvsky, Shishkin, and Rörich were shown. Mr. 
F. P. Marchant, who took the chair after Mrs. Howe had left, said 
that the Society was greatly indebted to Mrs. Newmarch, and that 
ali hoped that she would see her way to lecture on Russian music, 
on which she is a recognized authority, He was glad to hear about 
his old friend, the archeological painter R6rich. A hearty vote of 
thanks to Mrs, Newmarch was proposed by Mr. Hardwicke, of 
the Committee, seconded by the Rev. Mr. Rogers, and carried 
unanimously, on 

Before the Liverpool Geographical Society on Monday, Decem- 
ber 11, Mr. Charles Woods lectured cn the subject of “ Balkan 
Communicazions.” Mr. Woods said that military operations con- 
ducted in the Near East must be entirely unlike, and in most ways 
far more arduous then, those taking place elsewhere in Europe. 
The existing communications were quit2 inadequate for the move- 
ment and supply of large armies. In the Roumanian and Salonika 
theatres of war the railways available to the enemy were much more 
effective than those possessed by the Allies. Practically the whole 
area was mountainous, and the mountains for the most part con- 
sisted, not of regular-ranges, but of disjointed rocky masses. The 
winding valieys, which often narrowed down to mere gorges, were 
shut in by sloping hilis so forbidding that an advance across them 
seemed to be well-nigh impossible. The roads, except those in Bul- 
garia and a few main routes in other parts of the peninsula, con- 
sisted of the merest paths or tracks, strewn with rocky stones so 
enormous that one had to ride, stumble. or clamber along them as 
best one might. The existing bridges were either so narrow or so 
shaky that one crossed them only at the greatest risk. These con- 
ditions, together with the effect of the winter rains and snows, 
meant that motor vehicles, transport waggons, and big guns, upon 
which a modern army depended, were often useless; and special 
transport ard mountain guns had to be provided for service on the 
numerous tracks which were nct passable for wheeled traffic. Thus, 
if the Allies intended to further their cause in che Balkans—and the 
Balkans could not be abandoned—they must either inaugurate a 
new and more systematic diplomatic campaign, or prepare to send 
an army much larger than that possessed by the enemy who, so far, 
had accomplished practically everything he had attempted in the 
Near East. 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 


INDIA AND GERMAN TRADE 


II. 


THERE are, however, certain dangers and difficulties be- 
setting the task of more complet2!y extinguishing enemy 
trade which is now before the Indian Government. By far 
the most important of these difficulties is the economic one, 
which arises fro.. i- > uncertainty as to the consequences of 
stopping some of the numerous caannels in which Indian 
trade has hitherto flowed. This is an extremely complex 
problem; and it is not possible, within the limits of a brief 
article, to do more than indicate, by a few concrete in- 
stances, the diversity of the points that must be taken into 
consideration before any general conclusions can be reached, 
and the inadequacy of the informetion at present pvalavle 
for dealing with the question. 

But before proceeding to deal with the economic aspect 
of the subject, a brief reference may be permitted to a some- 
what insidious danger besetting official intervention in trade 
praciices. This is the personal aspact of the case, involving, 
as it does, enquiry into the names, nationality, and the 
business antecedents of individual members of the com- 
munity. There is a risk of such enquiries degenerating into 
an obnoxious form of inquisition, and affording scope for 
irresponsible assertions and maliztious misrepresentations. 
These may lead to misguided official action and to a good 
deal of unnecessary hardship. So far as enquiries into the 
constitution and origin of particular trading firms may be 
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really necessary to give effect to'a policy of exclusion of 
aliens, the safest plan seems to be to adopt some form of 
legislation, like that contained in the Registration of Busi- 
ness Names Bill at present before Perliament, or some other 
measure of compulsory registration, which will be of general 
application, without any invidious discriminations, and upon 
the results of which it may be possible to base further enact- 
ments in restraint of enemies’ liberty to trade. 

To turn now to the economic difficulty. The problem of 
the liberation of Indian trade from foreign control or par~ 
ticipation has two’ aspects. The aim may be to prevent 
Germans from personally trading in India, or it may be to 
keep Indian commodities or their value from getting into 
foreign hands. The latter aim may be dismissed at once as 
impracticable, even if it were desirable. Overseas’ trade 
must remain cosmopolitan in character. The British Empire 
cannot absorb all the merchandise which is exported from 
India, and foreign markets must te retained. It is true 
that the extent to which foreign markets are necessary may 
vary, and in some important directions endeavours are being 
made to create new Britisk markets for Indian exports; 
while the developments of Indian industries, upon which so 
many hopes are at present fixed, should have the effect of 
diminishing the bulk of India’s exports, though it seems 
likely that, as her industrial development advances, she will 
have more manufactured products, for the export of which 
she will depend more than ever upon foreign markets. l 
Whatever temporary diversions in the course of her foreign 
trade may occur, it can hardly be čoubted that India (for 
the support of whose exchange a larg= excess of exports over 
imports is necessary) will remain permanently dependent to 
a large extent upon foreign markets, and the displacement 
even of markets in enemy countries caz only be very gradually 
effected. 

But foreign participation in India’s trade may, as indi- 
cated above, be interfered with in another way—viz., by 
preventing foreigners from settling in the country for pur- 
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poses of trade. The question of keeping them out of the 
counzry altogether is a political question which is beyond ’ 
the scepe of the present article. But precedents for pre- 
venting foreigners from engaging freely in trade are to be 
founc in the laws of some Continental countries—not in 
first-class States, but in the smaller countries where the 
native commercial community is less able to protect itself 
against foreign exploitation. It will be necessary for the 
Indian Government to examine these precedents to see 
whether they furnish an example which may advantage- 
ously be followed in India, where there is at present prac- 
tically nothing to prevent foreigners generally (as distinct 
from enemy subjects who are under temporary disabilities) 
from engaging in any trade they please. 

It is not easy to estimate what might be the effect of such 
restrictions, but the present war measures in restraint of 
enemy trade may furnish some clue to the problem. There 
are two or three important classes of Indian trade which 
before the war were very much in German hands—e.g., the 
raw-hide trade and the trade in mineral ores. It is worth 
while to look a little more closely at the conditions under 
which these trades have been carried on hitherto, and to see 
what has been the result of the temporary exclusion of 
German participation. We will take first the trade in raw- 
hides. The average annual value of this trade during the 
five years before the war was about £4,000,000. Of this, about 
$2,500,000 worth went to Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
the rest going chiefly to the United States, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom. The centre of the export trade is Calcutta, 
and it was, before the war, for the most part in the hands 
of scme half-dozen or so German firms. How this state of 
things arose is not quite clear. Apparently the bulk of 
Indien hides are of a quality not usually taken by British 
tanners, but largely imported into Germany, where the 
special attention paid to the tanning of inferior’kinds, com- 
bined with a fiscal policy designed to assist local manu- 
facturers, led to the creation of an important and lucrative 
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trade in classes of leathers not dealt in, to any large extent, 
elsewhere. A cardinal feature of this fiscal policy was the 
free admission of raw materials. Another important fea- 
ture was the provision of special Lanking facilities in the 
countries from which the raw material was drawn. These 
facilities were more readily availakle where the buyers of 
the raw materials were themselves Germans. The above 
facts furnish some explanation of the way in which the 
Indian raw-hide trade has fallen so completely under German 
domination. Whether British merchants could now suc- 
cessfully take up this established trade, supplanting its 
German founders, is the practical question to be faced. 
There appear to be two main difficulties. In the first place, 
it is alleged that the actual methods employed in buying and 
selling hides are repugnant to British ideas of business in 
India. The trade, it is said, involves standing in the bazaar 
all the morning, haggling with the native dealers, paying 
cash down, and carrying away the goods, if not on one’s 
back, at any rate under vigilant personal supervision, to 
guard against the fraudulent substitation of some similar but 
inferior articles. All this, it is urged, make the trade un- 
congenial to British business habits. It would be a mis- 
take to underrate the importance oZ these objections, which 
will be readily recognized by those who are familiar with the 
circumstances of commercial intercourse between the differ- 
ent races in India. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
believe that they would not be overcome if some clear ad- 
vantage were to accrue to Britisk merchants taking up this 
trade. Whether such advantage may be expected or not 
depends on the capacity of British merchants to sell in 
German markets, unless some other adequate market is 
found—e.g., in the United Kingdorr. or in India itself. The 
last-mentioned possibility will no doubt be investigated by 
the recently appointed Industries Commission. The capacity 
of the British leather industry for absorbing Indian raw- 
hides is a subject for further enquiry, and there may be some 
difficulty in finding a complete substitute for the German 
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market after the war. The tanners themselves are in the 
best position to gauge the commercial possibilities of the 
import of Indian raw-hides into the United Kingdom, and 
the Indian authorities are dependent upon them for infor- 
mation as to the prospects of that trade. It would be of 
great assistance if the trade federation in the United King- 
dom were to take up the question warmly, and advise the 
Indian Government as to the possibilities of success. This 
would enable the latter to judge how far the trade might be 
made independent of foreign (and particularly German) 
markets. Assuming that a sufficient demand arose in the 
United Kingdom for Indian raw-hides, it would then be for 
consideration how to divert the trade into this new channel, 
‘whether by direct prohibition of future export to Germany, 
‘or by the imposition of export duties, or by the operation of 
unassisted competition. 

The uncertainties besetting the question are at present so 
numerous that it would be unwise to approve unreservedly 
a policy of exclusion of German markets until adequate sub- 

‘ stitutes can be found. If, on the other hand, no suitable 
markets can be found outside Germany, the question arises 
whether British merchants will ever be able to enter into 
the business of selling Indian hides to Germany. Apart 
from the possibility of trade relations between Germany and 
the British Empire being expressly prohibited for some time 
after the war, there will probably be financial difficulties. 
It has been shown above that German merchants were 
enabled to make a profit out of an apparently unprofitable 
trade, owing to the artificial assistance given by Germany’s 
fiscal policy. It is doubtful whether that assistance would 
be equally available for British merchants. There is thus a 
considerable element of suspense about the whole future of 
the hide trade, and this makes it impossible for the Indian 
Government to declare at once for a full-blooded policy of 
extinction of the German trade. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


RUSSIAN POETS 
(Reviewed by OusA Novikorr) 


Russian Soncs anD Lyrics. By John PoLen, C.LE., LL.D. (ast aud 
West, Lid.) 3s. 6d, net. 

No doubt the great men of the day are not those of the century. But 
to play a good part, even for a short time, should be the aim of everybody. 

May I relate something that I am not likely to forget soon? I heard, 
some years ago, about a Right Honourable gentleman who, at the age of 
eighty-two, suddenly showed such a keen interest about Russian poetry and 
other Russian literature, that he actually began learning Russian himself. 
He decided to do it very thoroughly, securing huge dictionaries and various 
grammars. And true enough, I found hin surrounded with all these 
philological guides, and our great Pushkin’s poem, “To our Enemies,” 
before him. T could not help congratulating him on his love for studies— 
fortunately I did not add what crossed my mind : at such an antique age ! 
He seemed, however, to guess a little portion of my thoughts. 

“Well,” said he, “ I co not see why people, the moment they become 
Right Honourables or have some grey hairs or are bent, should give 
up reading books or trying to understanc the real nature of foreign 
countries.” ` 

“Oh!” said I, “as a rule, people give up studying and reading long 
before they become Right Honourables. To some people, many things 
have more attractions than a book after they have left their Universities.” 

“ I am trying to understand,” he said, ‘ what your Pushkin meant by : 

‘Will the Slav streams unite in the Russian Sea, 
Or will their waters run dry ?” 
That is the question !” 

“But that is simply the doctrine of the Slavophil party,” said I. 
“ Russia, according to us, must feel her moral link with all the Slavs, and 
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care for them not in words but in deeds, never forgetting their interests and 
their helplessness. That is all, The problem. will be easily understood by 
all whe know the Russian language, Russian history, and Russian poetry.” 

Had this conversation taken place now, I could have helped the old 
gentleman in recommending him excellent Russian translations by Mr. 
Stephen Graham, Mr. Brayley Hodgetts, and others. But I consider every 
translation, even the very best, a great concession to the difficult study 
of languages. 

“I lixe the sight of your gramraars, big dictionaries, and Pushkin,” said 
I, “ which you were evidently studying—but my feelings in that respect 
have not an imperative character, and since I have to choose between 
translation and ignorance, I emphatically say: ‘ Study translations.’ ” 

Amongst these, I should like to recommend some from Russian poets by 
Dr. Pollen, just published by Eas: and West, Ltd. I confess I am rather 
partial for this book. Till now, I obstinately preached to everybody: 
“ Learn Russian, and read our best literature, represented by our greatest 
writers, in its original.” As a rule, I am a little like the fox with the green 
grapes, and inclined to calumniazing every translation, simply because it 
is so superior to anything I could do myself. You write an article. Well, 
why not write an article? Everybody is supposed to have some im- 
pressions and even ideas. To pu: them together is quite simple. In our 
Novo Alexandrovka schools, boys and young girls write sometimes articles 
so fresh, original, and interesting, that every newspaper editor might 
accept ihem, not only “with compliments,” but with sincere gratitude. 

But ch! To make a translation! Zhaż I would not entrust to them! 
And, irJeed, how on earth could I ever do it myself? It has been well 
said: “ Traductore—traditore ” (¢.¢., a Zed translator). And can anything 
be worse than a traitor? Perhaps only those who incuce others to become 
so. But this would carry us straizht to Berlin, which is too far! 

Now, Dr. Pollen’s book has my sympathies, and I wish I could add 
my support, as the proñts from the sales are generously offered to 
the furd for poor Russian prisoners, whose condition, according to 
Countess Benckendorff's reports, is obviously becoming more and more 
deplorable. All the help sent directly to them from Russia seems to be 
lost, and Countess Benckendorff’s committee is the best medium of help 
from London. Every half-crowa prolongs the life of a poor starving ` 
prisoner for several days. Is all this not worthy of serious considera- 
tion? Thus, in supporting the sale of a very charming collection of 
Russian poetry, people are actually combining pleasure with utility. 
A detail ought to be added. The majority of Russian prisoners is 
composed of wounded invalids. English people who know this fact, 
and are trying to come to the rescue, probably care very little for 
our gratitude. They know that zhe Russians, as allies, are fighting now 
not only for the defence of their country, but also for our united 
glorious victory and duty. To serve that cause is even pleasant when you 
have to contribute to it in reading Dr. Pollen’s charming Russian poetry. 
His book brings you in contact with the best representatives of our 
literature, and names of such poets as Chomiakoff, Tutscheff, and Count . 
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Alexis Tolstoi, very little known in Erglané, have no doubt had a great 
influence on Russia’s moral development. We must be grateful to Dr. 
Pollen for having shown his tact and sympathy in introducing them to 
English readers, ; 

When Dr. Pollen publishes his second edition, which I hope will be very 
soon, he would do well to make two or thre2 slight alterations. Thus, our 
charming wit and poet, Theodore Tutcheff, whom I knew very well, always 
wrote his family name as I have just done. Some of his poems are really 
first-rate, such as “Silencium” and many others. Some of them are 
political, pro-Slay, and should be introducec in Dr. Pollen’s book. 

In reproducing Count Tolstoi’s verses, I should have advised giving his 
entire name: Count Alexis Tolstoi. The-e are. many Tolstois, Counts 
and not Counts: I am afraid in England Count Leon Tolstoi, the great 
novelist, is the only one really popular. Bu: Count Alexis Tolstoi belongs 
to those refined minds and talents who are more and more appreciated 
after their death. 

Then again, Lomonosseff ought to be written just as it is pronounced. 
I have not known him personally, as he died in 1765, a little before 
my time ! 

Now that people undoubtedly take genuine interest in Russian literature 
—a friend of mine was discussing with me quite lately the urgent necessity 
of establishing in London a Russian Library—the difficulty to get Russian 
books, even in time of peace, is quite tremendous. In war time it is quite 
hopeless. 

How unfortunate it was for me in the year 1891 that I never discovered 
an ally who could have helped our cause sc well. Could anybody better 
than Dr. Pollen realize not only the importance of an Anglo-Russian 
Alliance, but the terrible danger which ex sted already at that time and 
made that alliance indispensable? ‘Those who dreamt of an Anglo- 
Russian Alliance” would be sincerely pleased with Dr. Pollen’s poem. 
In the year 1891, and even later, such views and ideas were, unfortunately, 
very scarce. As to his penetrating unders-anding of Germany’s diabolic 
plot against Christian civilization and humanity, his words of warning to 
the world would have failed to be appreciated even some four or five years 
ago. But he seems to have been discussing colour with people born stone 
blind. ... However, Dr. Pollen had the courage of his conviction and 
the call of duty. ... A good example to all of us! Here are the very 
prophetic words which can be appreciated now more than ever before. 
I could not have a better conclusion for my efforts than Dr. Pollen’s 
lines (p. 190): 


“Tn truth the ‘Teuton’ is thy “oe! 

Thy rival he in every field. 

* * * * * 
i But why should Englard cross the Russ? 
We both have kindred work to do ! 
Asia is wide ; for him, for us 

There’s space to spare, with high aims, too. 

* * + * * 
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Let ‘great White Czar,’ let ‘ great White Queen,’ 
Stretch forth o’er Asia healing hands, 
Touching the sere leaf into green, 
Blessing with bloom the barren lands.” 


These words ought to have been hailed already at the time, in England 
-as well as in Russia, as a great clarion call and obeyed. 


AN HISTORIC OUTPOST OF SLAVISM 


Tue Torcu-Bearers of Bonema. By V. I. Kryzhanovskaya. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Juliet M. Soskice. (Chatto and Windus.) | 
5s. net, : 


In this story of Bohemia in the days of Jan (John) Hus, the authoress 
has endeavoured, and successfully, to describe the life of the Cechs in the 
early fifteenth century, preceding the Council of Constance. The Petro- 
grad Academy of Science has awarded honourable mention to an 
enthralling and enthrilling narrative, with all its lurid details of disorderly 
ecclesiastical and private life. A contributory cause of the decline from 
the proper standards of clerical living was probably the great prosperity of 
Bohemiz in the days of the Emperor Charles IV. As Count Lützow 
writes ('* History of Bohemia ’’) : 


Warfare, tournaments, hunting, and gambling, were widely spread 
among the clergy, and immorality was almost universal, the law of 
celibacy having fallen into complete neglect. This degraded con- 
dition of the clergy produced an agitation during Charles’s reign, 
which was to develop, under that of his son, into the Hussite move- 
meat, when Bohemia for a time attracted the attention of all Europe. 


The names of Waldhauser and Milic are less known than that of Misir 
(Magister) Jan Hus, who continued their labours for the Church’s real 
welfare. The earlier reformers had been encouraged by Charles himself— 
a true scn of the Church. Wyecliffe’s doctrines had spread to Bohemia 
and Prague University, and Hus was strongly in favour of them. Some 
Russian historians have considered the Hussite movement as one in the 
direction of the Eastern Orthodox Church, but the weighty authority of 
Palacky is against this theory. The great Schism, when Rome and 
Avignon thundered rival Bulls, with at one time three rival claimants to 
the throne cf St. Peter, urgently called for settlement, and King Sigismund 
persuaded Pope John XXIII. (Baldassare Cossa) to call the Council of 
Constance. Hus was summoned to appear before the Council to answer 
fictitious charges of heresy, and, in spite of a safe-conduct from Sigismund, 
was condemned and burnt. Jerome of Prague, the travelled scholar, who 
professed “heretical” opinions, and temporarily recanted, afterwards 
suffered the same fate. The protest of Bohemian nobles and peasants 
alike against the Council ultimately led to the Hussite wars, of which the- 
three main causes were Bohemian antagcnism to Rome, revival of Slav 
national feeling against Teutonic rivalry, and the rise of a democratic 
spirit in Europe generally. 
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Describing Constance at the time, Mme. Krvzhanovskaya says: “A 
great deal was talked about reform in the Church, but the lusty cardinals, 
bishops, and prelates had not the slightest notion of reforming their own 
loose style of living.” We encounter the good-natured, irresolute King 
Wenceslas, whose character suffered deterioration ; his consort, Sophia, a 
Queen of sorrows ; the splendid figure of Hus ; the future peasant leader 
and great strategist, in spite of partial and then total blindness, Jan Žižka; 
Jerome, cultured and popular, more the polished man of the world than 
the devotee; the unprincipled Emperor Sigismund, who did not secure 
respect for his own safe-conduct for Has; a rascally Italian Bishop, 
Brancaccio, with the soul of a Borgia and skill at administering secret 
poisons; and a staunch, typical Hussite warrior, Broda. The old and 
famous Waldstein, or Waldstyn, family—this is really the name of the 
later enigmatic figure Wallenstein—is represented by old Count Ginek and 
young Count Vok, the latter with his long-suffering wife Ružena being 
leading characters in the story, after Husand Jerome. (Visitors to Prague 
will remember the Waldstein Palace in the Mala Strana, and the writer has 
seen the castle in the Cesky aj—Bohemian paradise—to the north.) 
We have stories of apparitions—one of the Apostle of Bohemia to comfort 
Hus before his death ; one of an angel to convey his soul from the stake ; 
and one of Hus to his friend, the dying Countess Ružena, Following the 
death of Hus came the storming of the Town Hall and defenestration by 
the Hussites of obnoxious councillors. i 

It is tempting to enlarge on this fascinating novel, which gives so life- 
like a picture of those stormy days, but we must reluctantly lay the volume 
down. The translation is good, with trifling errors in adapting proper 
names (¢.g., Podebrag for Podebrad), but taese are few. The reader will 
gather from this work some idea of the feeling which animates the Cechy 
against the Teutons and the reasons, and will be repaid by its study. 

F. P. M. 


INTELLECTUAL PoLanp: A Lecture at Cambridge by Dr. Leon Litwinski, 
with Preface by the Right Hon, Viscount Bryce, O.M. (Polish Infor- 
mation Committee: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) Price 6d. 


Students of history cannot but regard with a sympathetic eye the fate of 
the high-spirited, intellectual people of Poland. The country has suffered 
severely before and since the partitions, and both London and Paris have 
afforded asylums for distinguished representatives. There was a time when 
Poland had the upper hand over her neighbors, and more than one 
of them are in her debt for enlightenment. Earlier than some other 
branches of the great Slav race, Poland enjoyed a high civilization, and 
was a champion of medieval Roman Catholicism and Latin traditions. As 
Lord Bryce observes : 


We know how much they have accomplished in poetry and music, 
as well as in science and letters. The names of Copernicus and, 
Mickiewicz and Chopin are those most familiar to us out of a long 
and brilliant list. But we need to kncw much else. 
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‘Dr. Litwinski complains that one who desires to give foreigners an idea 
of Polish intellectual life must always appear in the rôle of accuser. To 
a race of book-lovers—Polish ladies are omnivorous readers—the lôss of 
librarizs is a serious deprivation. But “the creative genius of the Polish 
nation is not atrophied, and Poland has succeeded in preserving her spiritual 
integrity, her native language, her artistic and literary taste.” Like Belgium 
and Serbia, Poland is for the time under the heel of a ruthless, extortionate 
enemy, whose recent offer of a “kingdom” will appeal to but few. 
Germany and Austria, again, are not in unison over the destiny of Poland. 
It is premature to forecast the future of Poland after the hoped-for victory 
shall crown the efforts of the Allies, but all will wish her better days. The 
new Premier, M. Trepoff, has declared to the Duma that the task of 
Russia is to recover from che enemy the territories of the old Polish 
kingdom, with a view to reconstitution. Meanwhile, until the Teutonic 
bear is killed, it is unwise to bargain over his skin, and though wounded he 
is still dangerous. F. P.M. 


Some Russian HEROES, SAINTS AND SINNERS. By Sonia E. Howe, 
Author of “A Thousand Years of Russian History.” (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Screet, Covent Garden, W.C.) 

“1916. 

Mrs. Howe always strikes the right note when she tells of the deeds of 
daring of her fellow-countrymen of long ago ; and in telling these tales of 
Russia’s past she gracefully dedicates them to the honour of “ the patient, 
greatly-daring Russian soldier of to-day.” 

Macaulay has declared that the national existence of the Spaniard was 
one lang crusade, and the same might be said with even greater truth of 
the national existence of the Russian. Western Europe owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to the Russian soldier, for it was he who first rolled back the 
` waves and rushing tide of Mongolian barbarism, and from that day 
onwards Russia has always stood forth as the warden of the marshes and 
the hope of Christendom in the Near East! The Russian soldiers have 
underzaken crusade after crusade against the Turk, and have rescued time 
after time oppressed Christian races and redeemed Christian nationalities. 

Mrs. Howe tells in stirring prose the story of Oleg the Wise (who 
planted his shield on the gates of Byzantium), just as it has been 
celebrated by Pushkin in poetry, and describes how Olga, the widow of 
Oleg’s successor (Prince Igor), avenged her husband’s death, destroyed the 
Dreylyans’ city of Koresten, and finally became a Christian, taking the 
name of Helena! Her grandson, Vladimir, was at first a veritable 
heathen. He not only carriec off his brothers bride—the beautiful 
Rogneda—and married his brother’s widow, a fair and lovely Greek’ lady 
(formerly a nun), with two other regular wives, a Bokemian and a Bulgarian, 
but he also espoused some eight hundred secondary wives, and set them 
up in three different parts of the counzry. 

Later on, however, he made up his mind to become a Christian; and, 
before marrying Anna, the sister of the two Emperors of Byzantium, he 
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managed to get rid of his regular wives, and gave the other eight hundred 
in marriage to his vassals and boyzrs. Ee then wedded the fair Anna, got 
his people baptized wholesale, built mary churches in Kiev, spread 
Christianity far and wide all over zae couatry, and two and a half centuries 
after his death was solemnly canzniz2d and made a Saint of the Greek 
Church. 

Mrs. Howe then gives a vivid description of the Mongol invasion and 
the lives of the Grand Duke Alexander Nevski and Dmitri Donskoi, ‘and 

` passes on to tell the terrible tale of “ Ivan the Terrible,” whose whole 
career might be depicted as “ a study in black and red.” 

An account of the conquest zf Siberia follows, and a just tribute is 
paid to Yermak the Conqueror. 

The story of the “ false Dmitri” (whc after all was apparently more of 
the true than the false) is thri-ingly “old, and the presentation of the 
crown to Michael Romanov and its acceptance are graphically described 

The book is well written throughout, and brings the history of the early 
days of Russia vividly before the reade, giving a true picture of the in- 
dividuals portrayed and the characler >f the people of the time. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the get-up o? the work reflects credit on the 
printers. i Joun POLLEN. 


More TaLzs BY POLISH AUTHORS. Translated by Else C. Benecke and 
Marie Busch. (Oxford: &. H. B“aczwell) 


It is perhaps natural that while Russian writers are fairly well known in 
England through some excellent transations, Polish authors have until 
recently not been even so much as ranes to English readers. To most of 
them the great history of Poland is a banz, and they are ignorant of the 
achievements of her sons in’art and litera-ure. The Polish language has 
attracted few English students, although it is the purest of all Slav tongues 
and has an orthography which can chaLerge comparison with that of the 
best period of Latin. We are glad to rotice another effort to repair this 
neglect. Miss Benecke, this time in collaboration with Miss Busch, has 
published a second volume of translations of short stories by well-known 
Polish writers. Her translation com2ares very favourably with that of 
Sienkiewicz’s masterpieces which eppsared in America some years ago. 
The style indeed is such tkat it i: rot wonderful that Sienkiewicz 
has never been properly appreciated here. That author, whose death 
at Vevey in November robb2d Polani of the greatest figure in her 
modern literature, is not represenzed in this volume, but Szmanski and 
Zeromski have both been drawn upon, and “ Maciej the Mazur” and 
‘* The Stronger Sex,” being thozoughls characteristic of Poland’s national 
genius, ought to give English readers some idea of the literary talent 
which flourishes among the Poles, in spite of the efforts of their despoilers 
to rob them of their language A light shines behind the cloud. In all 
these stories we notice, too, a paterna lave for the children of the soil, a 
passionate love for the soil itself—tLe inheritance of a race which had 
democratic institutions and sympa:hie centuries before the French Revo- 
lution transformed Europe. There is no sentimental idealism of the 
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Polish character ; the peasant folk drawn in such living outline by Adam 
Szmdnski excite compassion rather than admiration, but we love them as 
the author does, and rejoice that realism in his case leads us to think 
notly of poor human clay. The.stozies which occupy the largest space 
in these pages is: “The “Returning Wave,” by Alexander Clowacki, a 
dreadful yet beautiful picture of the exploiter anc the exploited, of life in 
a cotton-mill, owned by a German business-man, no better and no worse 
than most men of his type. The retribution which overtakes him is the 
 “rerurning wave ” of the title. We hope that this volume will be followed 
by others, for the Polish writers, with an art that coaceals itself in simplicity, 
have tne gift of bringing their country and its pecple before our eyes, and 
without any direct propaganda teach us that even the worst among human 
beings are often better than we suppose. 


ON THE NEVA AND THE GOLDEN HORN 


My Russian AND TuRKISH JouRNALS. By the Dowager Marchione.:s 
of Dufferin and Ava. (John Murray.) tos. 6d. net. 


In perusing these interesting letters, addressed to her mother, we very 
soon discover what an important rôle Lady Duffer:n played at the time, as 
the wife of the Ambassador, in spite of the all too modest assertion in her 
preface, “that her accounts are altogether one-sided, and that the business 
part of it is entirely left out.” To say the least, we get sidelights and 
impressions which are most valuable. It is interesting to observe that on 
their way to Petrograd, when passing through Berlin, Lady Dufferin was 
visited by Prince Bismarck, who, as a rule, did nət call on ladies. She 
describes him as “a large tall man, with a very pheasant face, and talking 
very good English in a deliberate manner.” . 

The surprise of Lord Frederick Hamilton was great when he heard of 
this visit, and he said to Lady Dufferin the next day: ‘Why, Prince 
Bismarck does not go out of his house four times < year, and only goes to 
Parliament in a closed carriage ; all the Emperors and Kings, etc., have 
to go tc him. He just came to see Dizzy once, when he was ill here, and 
could not go out himself.” 

Again, in Petrograd, Lady Dufferin soon after ker arrival is visited by 
the mighty Prince Gortchakoff, who paid her mary compliments, saying 
that he relied on her to keep the peace; that he always inquired when he 
heard a new Ambassador was coming, whether he Lad a pretty wife, and if 
the answer was “ No,” he always said, ‘‘ Alors il perd son meilleur argu- 
ment.” And in this reflection Lord Dufferin no dcubt agreed with him. 

We certainly must give the author the credit cf often holding up, in 
her unpretentious, but no less true, way, a mirror in which she reflects 
with unusual skill the diplomatic and Court circles in which she was 
moving. 

It was the eve of the clandestine murder o7 that noble Russian 
Emperor, Alexander II., when a cloud of anarchism hung cver the capital 
and unrest and discontent were spreading daily. The appointment ‘of 
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come almost as a relief, although Lady Defferin, who had many friends on 
the shores of the Neva, writes abzut ther leaving with a keen sense of 
regret. ‘‘We feel as if we had caly jus settled here, and to pack up . 
again seems most unnatural.” But, nevertheless, she succeeds in a few 
days to give up an abode which had occu>ied much of her time and 
thought to build up ; and with the same 2nergy and success shortly after- 
wards the Ambassadress starts all zver agzin at the Bosphorus. 

Sir Edwin Pears, whose recenly vulxished book, “Forty Years in 
Constantinople,” we have reviewed in tLes2 columns, says very rightly: 
* At no time during my long residence in Turkey was the_ British 
Embassy so completely the centre of secial life as during that of the 
Dufferins, and this was due as much to Lady Dufferin as to her husband.” 

The excitement in Turkey during tte Egypt:an crisis is repeatedly 
alluded to in Lady Dufferin’s letters, and ve cannot but admire the skill of 
the Ambassador who knew so well how to cope with a difficult situation 
and bring it to a successful end. The Ambassadress thought it her duty, 
ail very wisely so, to visit the harems im Constantinople and Cairo, 
and she knew, by her tact and prepossessing manner, how to gain their 
sympathy ; for anyone who is fami-iar wita Turkish conditions knows how 
difficult it is to have a friendly int=rcourse, especially with exalted Turkish 
ladies, who, with but few exceptions, are s:rongly prejudiced against us, 
and are much less approachable than the mea. When one of the Egyptian 
Princesses openly said to Lady Dufferin zhat she no longer liked the 
English since they had bombarded Alexaadria, she certainly meant it. 
On the other hand, the famous Princess Nazli is mentioned, a self- 
emancipated cousin of the Khediv2, who spoke English very well, and did 
not mind being introduced to all the genttemen when she visited Lady 
Dufferin. 

As in Russia, where eminent people like Prince Gortchakoff, Count and 
Countess Schouvaloff, Madame Novikoff and many others, were frequent 
visitors at the English Embassy, s> also Lord Dufferin and his wife knew 
at Constantinople how to attract the Gite of Turkish Society, com- 
posed of so many nations. It was ce-ta‘nly very different to the old 
days of Constantinople, when, for example, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
was singled out even by his compatriots as “that man who moved in the 
icy circle of his own pride and was fearec b7 everybody.” 

This delightful book, which, if we have cne criticism to make, is that it 
is unfortunately almost devoid of dates, the absence of which the reader 
very much misses when the author alludes tə times which are now history, 
comes to a sudden end with the nominatior. of Lord Dufferin to the Vice- 
royalty of India. ' 

It is particularly suitable as a gift book, tne proceeds being destined for 
War Charities. 

We now eagerly await, and we hope rot in vain, an account from her 
of her trip in Rome, where she is so wel remembered. 

L. M. R. 
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CURRENT FICTION 


Tue Caste Wire. By Frank Swinnerton. (Martin Secher). 6s. 


Mr. Swinnerton’s mastery of expression is such that in reading “The 
Chas:e Wife” one is at first inclined to think tkat all that is important in 
the story is his having chosen to write it. His relation is so quick, exact 
and clever, as if he were standing before a picture and took it all in in a 
trice, that the subject-matter of the picture seems to Jose in weight just 
because of this brilliant and easy handling. It is a case where the reader’s 
interest is no sooner engaged than it is immediately satisfied by such 
skilful portraiture that further attention becom:es unnecessary—there is 
nothing more to look for—Mr. Swinnerten kas in a flash, as it were, 
shown it to us. His insight and pen travel faster than our curiosity, so 
that, as remarked above, we are left without the stimulus to curiosity, and 
can only admire his amazingly good technique. A little less fluency of 
expression might have made “‘ The Chaste Wife ” a more remarkable novel, 
for if Mr. Swinnerton had sacrificed a little of his detachment, he would 
have persuaded the reader that the subject was one which, even when all 
was said as he says it, yet remains somewhat bafling, somewhat difficult of 
analysis, as in fact, we are told, the chief characters, Stephen and Priscilla, 
found it. As it is, our realization of the difficu.ty and seriousness of the 
problem is rather hindered by the author’s manner, which is not the 
manner of a man disturbed. The Chaste Wife is Priscilla Evandine, who 
marries Stephen Moore—a proud, sensitive intell2ctual, whose entire youth 
has bzen bent to the support of his family, consisting of a younger brother 
and sister, and a disreputable humbug of a father who drank and lived at 
jaunty ease upon Stephen’s earnings. The Mocres lived in Islington 
among the relics of better days, and Stephen, by dint of conscientious 

eviewing and British Museum hack work, kept the home together. 
Priscilla was the daughter of a popular but stperricial man of letters, living 
ın beautiful comfort at Totteridge, where by happy chance Stephen had: 
once found himself. It is with the love-making, marriage, and after- 
marriage relationships of these two that the book is concerned ; and the 
chastity of Priscilla is her innocence which cannot for a long while tolerate 
that there should have been unchastity, though of the slightest nature, in 
her hasband’s life. The story is vivid and natural, and touched in the 
case of all the characters, and above all of the little cat Romeo, with 
discernment and most sensitive feeling ; also the conversations and discus- 
sions which take place during the story are very well worth reading for 
their own sakes, I. C. W. 


THE BR20K KERITH. By George Moore. (Werner Laurie). 


There is a tale of an old Cumberland woman, who, when she first heard. 
the story of the Crucifixion, was so shocked that she could not believe it. 
At last, however, she said: “ Well, it is so long ago now—let us hope it 
never happened.” Many people, whether believers or not, can sympathize 
with the feeling behind this remark—it is a yery genuine one. As far as 
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' horror goes, the power which a past event has to move us is soon lost; 
only a very recent past can bequeath usis proper emotion. Emotion, of 
course, does attend’ our goings backward, >u: it is cf the kind that the past 
itself is stranger to and its quality is not o” tke stuff that reality is made of. 

- And where so vital a thing as faith is concerned and all that is involved in 
the Pauline logic, “if Christ be not risen from the dead, then is our faith 
vain,” depends upon the inviolacy of a past event, then the need for 
placing it beyond the reach of accident results in an attitude towards it 
which makes it seem unearthly aad in chat respect as if it never really 
happened. : i 

Mr. George Moore in “ The Brook Kerita ” has violated the unearth- 
liness of the Christian faith for the sake o` reality; he has put vigorous life 
into the story of the New Testament at tre expense of the Christian belief 
in the Resurrection. In so doing he must expect denunciation from 
believers, who naturally prefer to keep thex feith rather than to enjoy a very 
beautiful anc touching story. For this “The Brook Kerith” is. It is 
lovely in its narrative form, that long, un-roxen telling of every incident in 
the life of Joseph of Arimathea, from his boyhood in Magdala as an only 
child of Dan the rich fishmonger, througk th2 restless cravings of his youth 
and early manhood for communion with he God hidden behind Rabbin- 
ical formalism and philosophic speculatiom, concentrating at last in shy but 
almost passionate feeling for Jesus of Nezareth whom John had baptized 
in Jordan, and who had bewitched the pocr folk about the lakeside, and 
persuaded many of the fishers, the sons of Zebedee among them, to lay 
down their nets. It is a convincirg picture, furnished with all the changes 
of scene and thought that made up the young Galilean’s life—his childish 
longings to be a prophet like Samuel, his eagerness to learn Hebrew and 
Greek, his truancies and his growing interesi in the Law to the disappoint- 
ment of his father, who would have him settle down into the business, and 
marry, and have children. He goes to Jerusalem, where his father’s name 
and wealth secure him attention from the Senhedrin ; he mixes with both 
Sadducees and Pharisees, but the scept.cism and the gross materialism 
pervading the Temple worship are abhcrrent to his essentially religious 
mind, and he goes to the Essene Settlemenz over the Jordan in the hope., 
of finding salvation. But there again he is disappointed. He cannot rest 
in the simple piety of the Essenes’ Presidemt, nor satisfy himself with the 
refined metaphysical speculations of the philosopher Mathias. He turns 

‘with fresh expectation to the desert in seacck of the prophets who, Mathias 
tells him scornfully, abound in the Jordar district, as ignorant and as 
ugly as hyenas. ‘ They live,” said Mathias, “ in the caves along the west- 
ern coasts of the Salt Lake, growling and snarling over the world, which 
they seem to think rotten and ready for taem to devour, or else they issue 
forth and entice the ignorant multitude iate the Jordan so that they may 
the more easily plunge them into the flood. But of what use to speak of 
these crazed folk when there are so many subjects of which philosophy may 
gracefully treat?” ` But Joseph goes, anc throughout his journey into the 
desolate places there throbs the rumour of one waom John has recently 
baptized in Jordan, Jesus, the Essene shepherd—no better shepherd since 
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the time of Abraham—who had left his flocks and the cenoby and had 
gone to preach the baptism of repentance unto men. These exquisite first 
glimpses by hearsay and echo prepare us for the fuller Galilean picture which 
awaits Joseph on his return to Magdala. Dan, the fishmonger, is distressed, 
not by the year’s trade, nor with the Roman governor's slackness in 
encouraging it, but with a prophet that is troublinz the neighbourhood— 
a dangerous prophet who came up from Jordan about a year ago. 

“ Simon Peter, thou rememberest him? Well, he’s the prophet’s right . 
hand man, and now casts a net but seldom. And thou hast not forgotten 
James and John, sons of Zebedee ? They come next in the prophet’s favour. 
And there are plenty of others walking about the village, neglecting their. 
work and telling of the judgment and the great share of the world that'll 
come’ to them when the prophet returns from heaven in a chariot... . 
a more ignorant lot of fellows thou’d be puzzled to find, if the world were 
travelled over in search of them. The prophet himself comes from the 
most ignorant village in Galilee—Nazareth. But why look like that, 
Joseph? What ails thee? Go on, father, with thy telling of the prophet 
of Nazareth. He started in Nazareth, Dan answered, but none paid any 
heed to him, but made a mock of him, for he’d have us believe that he is 
the Messiah that the Jews have been expecting for many a year. But it 
was predicted that the Messiah will be born in Bethlehem ; and everybody 
knows that Jesus was born in Nazareth. There’s some talk, too, that he 
coi es from the line of David, but everybody knows that Jesus is the son of 
Joseph the Carpenter. . . . A good, quiet woman his mother. I know her 
well, and am sorry for her; but she has better sons in James and Jude. 
Joseph, her husband, I knew him in days gone by—a God-fearing honest 
man, whom one could always entrust with a day’s work. He doted on his 
eldest son, though he never could teach him to handle a saw with any 
skill, for his thoughts were always wandering, and when an Essene came 
up to Galilee in search of neophytes, Jesus took his fancy, and they went 
away together.” 

Hew vivid all this is, how clive with contemporary familiarity, con- 
temporary feeling! Here, as throughout the bock, we are being told a 
story, not in reverential, time-honoured retrospect, but as it moved then 
and was shaped by living tendencies, the religious ferment of the times, 
its reaction upon political circumstances, sophist and Rabbinical contempt 
as ever for the fanatic, simple popular response, as ever, to the half crazy, 
half divine teaching of those whom the sophists and Rabbis will always 
persecute and crucify. Among that band of ignorant followers, baffled as 
to how to reconcile their discipleship with their everyday occupations and 
their home ties, clamouring for explanation from their master, disputing - 
amorg themselves for the material honours of his kingdom, we see Jesus, 
the Essene shepherd, apart and mysterious, sunk in visions and dreams 
that he could not be roused from or could scarcely interpret, moved to 
savage denunciations and violent actions, losing his first sweetness and 
speaking, as he neared his death, with strange bitter energy of his mission 
and of hbis Father in Heaven. And, after the Crucifixion, when he was nursed 
back to life by Joseph, we see a changed Jesus—a man for whom life holds 
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no more but disillusionment and longings for the oid shepherd life again. 
A madman! A madman! cried Paul at that strange meeting in the Essene 
cenoby years afterwards. “Thou kast asked me to look into thy hands 
and feet, but what testimony may be a few aacient scars to me tha: heard 
our Lord Jesus Christ speak out of the cloucs? Were I to persuade him 
that there was no miracle, his mind would snep, Jesus said to himself, and 
he figured Paul wandering demented through the hills.” They walked 
. over the hills together, and Jesus put Paul im the right way for Cæsarea, 
where he was going to meet Timothy, and though Jesus talked of the 
truths that during the last twenty years he hai learnt in the wilderness, all 
Paul cared to know was the assurance which }esus gave him that he should 
not return to Jerusalem. They parted. ‘ Whither goest thou?” Paul 
cried, looking back. “ But Jesus made no answer, and Paul, with a 
flutter of exaltation in his heart, turned towards Cæsarea, knowing now 
for certain that Jesus would not go to Jerusalem to provoke the Jews 
against him. Italy would now hear of the life and death of. our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that had brought salvation fcr all, and Spain afterwards. 
Spain, Spain, Spain, he repeated as he welked, filled with visions of 
salvation.” I. C. W. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


REVIEWS REVIEWED 


Tue Russian REVIEW, November, I916. “Russian Review Publishing 
Company, New York.) 25 cents. 


This number opens with a letter in September from President Wilson to, 
the Editor (Mr. Leo Pasvolsky), in which the President—now re-elected— 
expresses his desire for a new commercal treaty between Russia and the 
United States. Such an understanding woald be watched with keen 
interest by the Allies and the Central Powers. Mr. P. A. Tverskoy writes 
a charming paper on the rather overlooked man of letters, Vladimir G. 
Korolonko, “ the greatest living artist in Jedws lettres in Russia, as he is 
also the tacitly recognized guardian of the country’s public conscience 
upon all grave social problems of the time.” It should be more widely 
known that this writer unofficially organized extensive famine relief twenty- 
five years ago, and that he conducted a defence of some obscure northern 
tribes accused of heathen practices, as well az aiding justice in a promi- 
nent “ritual murder” case. Though Korolerko’s li-erary output is small, 
he is considered an artist in language, destired to survive more widely 
known contemporaries. His story, “ The Las: Ray,” of hamlet life on the 
distant Lena, follows this study. Mr. Alexs& Rienzi writes on Russian 
opera, confessing that he is not a lover of that form of music, and says 
that if it should survive Russian opera shou.d be the model, being free 
from Western artificiality. Musical critics must decide as to the sphere of 
opera as an expression of national. life. Alexander Kuprin’s meditation, 
“ An Evening Guest,” is in the true spirit of Slavonic pessimism and self- 
depreciation. The inevitable conflict is introduced in “On the Road,” by 


` 
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V. Ladyzhensky, an officer’s meditations on the march in Poland. The 
war has emphasized the inadequacy of the Russian railroad system, the 
subject of a brief article. The Ministry of Ways of Communication has 
been anxiously considering the congestion on several systems, and grants 
for development have been arranged. “It has been calculated that if we 


figure the population of European Russia at 155 millions in 1918, 


the mileage of its railroads will have to be increased at least tenfold to 
come up to that of the United States railroads.” Other practical articles 
appear on the regulation of flour distribution industry and Austar produc- 
tion in the weaving industry. The latter is largely carried on at home, but 
conditions are changing. Poetry is represented by translations of 
Constantine Balmont’s “ Hymn to Fire,” and short poems of Tiutshev and 
Nadson. We like the reproductions of Vereshtshagin’s impressive 


“ Blessing the Dead,” and M. I. Ignatiev’s homely “ Newspaper in the 
Village.” 


EXTRACTS FROM LEADING ARTICLES 


LORD SYDENHAM IN DECEMBER “NINETEENTH CENTURY” 
ON “THE DANGER IN INDIA” 


The Princes and Chiefs who govern one-third of the country and one- 


fourth of the population have come forward with loyal’ offers of personal , 


service and splendid gifts of men and treasure in our hour of need. The 
Empire will never forget their instant sally to the Imperial cause.... The 
fighting races of India have given nearly 200,000 of their best men, who 
have fought gallantly in four theatres of war... . Subscriptions have 
flowed freely to the various war-funds, and Indian women have shared 
with their British sisters in working to supply the needs of the wounded. 

Unfortunately there is another side to the picture. During the War 
there have been three dangerous conspiracies and too many disturbing 
military incidents, of which the mutiny of an Indian regiment at Singapore 
was the most serious. .. . 

I am firmly convinced that we do not sufficiently recognize the solid 
good sense which is to be found among the best of the educated classes, 
and their ability to reason. By hints of concessions and by a form 
of sympathy which has little relation to the divine attribute, a short-lived 
popularity may be attained; but the party which, under the guise of 
democratic principles, aims at making British rule impossible is not thus 
' conciliated, and our natural supporters are alarmed and alienated. Our 
system of government in India is in need of changes which I hope to 
deal with in another article ; but the iconoclastic proposals of the nineteen 
memorialists must be promptly.and finally rejected if serious trouble is to 
be averted. eee estes 

Miss Constance Maude writes as follows (in the same issue) on “ The 
Mother of the Navy”: 

‘<The Great War has caused a new value to be put on service of every 
kind, and more especially on that form of service which comes under the 
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head of Imperial. For forty years it was possible for a work of this ` 
character to live and grow, year by year, :xerting incalculable influence in 

‘our Navy without attracting any special atcention, further than that of 
hearty approval and support from officers df the Reyal Navy and gratitude 
and love on the part of the bluejackets. ' 

“ Among individuals, of course, incluGing three English sovereigns in 
succession, Agnes Weston has found warm supporters and friends; but of 
national and official recognition there Las been none, unless one may 
except the degree of LL.D. conferred om Miss Weston by Glasgow Uni- 
versity in rg0r, she and two others being the first women to be admitted 
to this honour.” { 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS 


“ Some Forces in Modern China,” by Rev. Dr. Timothy Richard, LITT.D.; 
“A Day at Babylon,” by Lewis R. Freeman (Contemporary Review, 
December). 


“ Routes in Kan-Sin,” by Eric Trickman, B.D. (Geographical Journal, 
December). 


“Women Warriors in India,” by Col. R. 3. Burton (Zhe United Service 
Magazine, December). 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Tue King has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Mr. Walter Maude, cs.1, Indian Civil Service, to be a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, in succession to Sir William 
Vincent. ` 


NOTES 


IN our November issue we published an article entitled 
“The Jute Contract,” dealing with this important question 
in India, wherein it was not made clear that neither the 
authorities in India nor at the India Office here had cxy- 
thing to do with the granting of the monopoly which was 
subsequently cancelled. It is, of course, now well known 
that neither of these bodies were consulted. 


In our November issue the following errata unfortunately 
occurred in Mrs. Salwey’s single-verse poems : 


Line 4, for Tauka, vead Tanka. 
Line 13, for Haikais, read Haikai. 


In “The Artist Lovers”: 
yI End of line 1, Jor he, read we. 
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THE . 
JUBILEE OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 
(FCUNDED 1866) 





CHAPTER II 


In the previous chapter has been told the story of the 
activities of the Association during the first seven years of 
its existence up ta the year 1874. 

Lord Lyveden, its first President, died in 1873, and was 
succeeded by the Right Hon. Sir Laurence Peel—a 
member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council—who had had a 
distinguished career as Chief Justice of Bengal. 

One of the first steps taken by the Association in January, 
1874, was to issie on behalf of India an appeal to the 
Electors of the United Kingdom. 

The appeal ran as follows : 


-“ The East India Association, in the discharge of their 
duty to India, appeal to the Electo-s of the United Kingdom 
to impress on the Member they return to Parliament the 
necessity of their taking a deeper interest and bestowing 
more time on subjects affecting their interests in India 
which underlie and are indissolubly bound -up with the 
honour and welfare of the British Empire itself.” 


After the election was over this appeal'was followed by 
a circular addressed individually to Members of the newly- 
elected House of Commons, urging them to give their 
earnest attention to questions affecting India which might 
VOL. XI. ar : 
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from time to time be brought forward for discussion, and 
offering the services of the East India Association in this 
connection. 

The services which the Association rendered regarding 
the threatened famine in Bengal have already been noticed 
in the previous chapter, but Mr. S. P. Low, a member of 
this Association (who had been one of the Hon. Secretaries 
of the Orissa Famine Fund) gave further assistance by 
drawing attention to a balance of the £110,000 transmitted 
to India in 1861 on this account, and suggested that this 
balance should be made available for the famine of 1874. 
The Marquis of Salisbury (who was then Secretary of 
State for India) thanked the Association for this suggestion, 
and stated that a reference had been made on the subject 
to the Government of India. It was found that this balance 
had been paid to orphans left destitute by the famine of . 
1860-61. 

During this year the Council also memorialized the 
Secretary of State, urging the connection of the Northern 
Provinces with the Port of Bombay by the direct line of 
railway which had formed part of Lord Dalhousie’s scheme 
for railways in India, and the construction of which 
had been steadily advocated by Sir Bartle Frere, of the 
Bombay Government. 

On January 27, 1875, an important paper was read 
before the Association by Dr. Leitner, Principal of the 
Government College, Lahore, on ‘ Native Self-Govern- 
ment in Matters of Education.” Dr. Leitner said he found 
“the Natives of India had every capacity for Self-Govern- 
ment, as was shown by the vitality of the village com- 
munities which were preserved to the present day—an 
institution emphatically Republican in its nature,” - He 
contended that in dealing with the Natives of India enough 
care had not been taken to utilize and constitute into a 
basis of good Government their adherence to custom and 
tradition, as evidenced in the religious veneration paid to 
those in authority, to the aged, to parents and to priests. 
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Instead of this a system of Government had been adopted 
which, although su-ted to England with English love of 
literal truth and verdal accuracy, was ill-fitted to impress the 
Natives of India, whose minds were still acted upon by the 
sayings of their Sages. Everyone in India who wished to 
see British Rule on a permanent basis must desire the con- 
cession of fellow-citizenship to the Indians. He urged the 
abolition of the distinction between the Covenanted and 
Uncovenanted Services, and suggested a Civil Service to 
which might be admitted by examination all graduates and 
all barristers of three years’ standing, (their possession of 
such accomplishments as riding, swimming, shooting, 
fencing, etc., being insisted upon), and that the competitive 
examinations should be reserved for Oriental languages 
and Law ; that all appointments should be thrown open, 
half to Indians (to be competed for in India), and half to 
Europeans in England. He declared that the whole 
course of his experience (and that was considerable) 
pointed to this one conclusion, that if Education was to 
become general in India, it would only be by allowing Self- 
Government in Eduzational Matters. If this were adopted, 
the rise in intelligenze would (he thought), zxéer alta, put a 
stop to murders, robberies, and kidnapping, which caused 
so much trouble on our frontiers, as the rising generation 
would be trained to civilization ; and, being well grounded 
in morality, would be preventec from conniving at the 
raids which were now made. Without a moral basis of 
Education enjoining reverence to their leaders, their 
teachers, their parents, their Government and their God, 
no satisfactory kind of civilization could be developed in 
India. 

The Rev. S. Long pointed out that Sir George Campbell’s 
scheme for associating Indians on Municipal Bodies for 
Educational purposes in Bengal had proved unsuccessful, 
and that at present men of high caste too commonly looked 
down with scorn upon those of a lower caste, and did not 
scruple to say that a cow might as well be taught to dance 
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as that the people of the inferior grades should be 
educated. i 

Sir Alexander Arbuthnot said that in the Presidency of 
Madras a great deal had been done to associate the Natives 
of the country with the administration of affairs, and 
asserted that “ among all the official and unofficial persons 
with whom he had come into contact during his long 
service there were none more useful and valuable than some 
of the Native Members of Council.” 

Mr. Lepel Griffin regretted that he was obliged to 
differ from Dr. Leitner, for he was perfectly aware that Dr. 
Leitner was a man who had thoroughly devoted himself to 
the work of Education, and that to his zealous efforts was 
due the establishment of the Punjab University, but he 
(Mr. Lepel Griffin) did not see how the frontier raids would 
cease by reason of the universality of Education to which 
Dr. Leitner so confidently pointed, because the raiders, 
being from beyond the frontier, were not amenable to the 
instruction of the Indian Schools. He had also the strongest 
objection to introducing religious education into the schools, 
as educated men in England itself were only just escaping 
from the trammels and chains of theology. He declared 
that England had proved her capacity for government by 
the logic of facts: of other nations, some had no colonies, 
and others had failed in governing therein, whereas English- 
men had governed wherever they had gone. 

Mr. W. Tayler spoke of his experiences in educational 
matters when Commissioner in Patna, and described how 
he had organized a central Institution in which, instead of 
teaching children to spout ridiculous verses about “ Chloe’s 
Bosom,” “ Lovers Sighs,” etc, he adopted means to 
qualify.them in the useful sciences, farming, agriculture, 
carpentering, gardening, etc., combined with the three 
R’s, and how he had been helped in this undertaking by 
respectable Indian gentlemen co-operating with the officials. 

In April, 1875, a paper wasfread before the Association 
on “The Wants of India, and how we are to obtain a 
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hearing for them,” by Lieut.-Colonel F. Tyrrell. He 
declared he was not an Irish Home Ruler, but that the case 
of India was far different, and thet as regards India he was 
for more Home Rule there, and desired to obtain for her 
an Indian National Council. He pointed out that the 
wants of India were: extension of irrigation, development 
of manufactures and mines, and the construction of canals 
and railways. These, he declarec, we could not hope to see 
undertaken as they should be unless we could, first of 
all, instil some more Native thought into our Indian 
Councils, and, in fact, make the Government of India far 
more an Indian matter than it is now. We want a far 
more powerful and national! Government ruling India for 
the Indians. 

The Chairman, Mr. E. B. Eastwick, C.B., in closing the 
debate on this paper, said he saw nothing impossible in the 
construction of a National Council, and considered it very 
undesirable that the people of Ergland should suppose that 
there was no nationality in India, Even at the time when 
India was divided into a vast number of independent States, 
at variance with one another, there was still a national 
character in India, and since then, by the aid of the English - 
people, India had been advancing with railway speed 
towards nationality. He thougat it was a most pernicious 
idea to suppose that England did not desire that India 
should become amalgamated and welded into one 
nationality. India, strong and with a civilization equal 
to our own, would not, and could not, be dangerous to 
England. India’s strength would never be our weakness. 

On the contrary, when the people of India feel that we 
feel for them as for ourselves the Government will be sup- 
ported by the whole voice cf the Country. He did not see 
any objection to the Indians sending Representatives to a 
sort of Grand Council, which should point out to the 
Viceroy what are the real wants of the people of India. 

During 1875 Mr. E. B. Eastwick, the Chairman of 
Council, went out to India “to study the wants and claims 
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of the people of India as subjects of the great British 
Empire, and to endeavour to diffuse a wider and fuller 
appreciation of the catholic and progressive spirit in which 
the East India Association seeks to promote the welfare 
of Her Majesty's Eastern dominions.” 

Mr. Eastwick had formerly been Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the East India College of Haileybury. He 
had gone out to India in 1836, and in the course of three 
or four years had passed not only in Hindustani and 
Marathi, but also in Persian ; and he was, ‘ike his brother, 
a most distinguished scholar. He edited important works 
in Persian and Hindustani, became Chargé d’Affaires in 
Persia, and had been engaged on responsible duties con- 
nected with Central Asia. Thence he found his way to 
the western world, and published án important work on 
some provinces of South America. To the gathering 
which welcomed him in Bombay Mr. Eastwick described 
the East India Association as “doing good work for 
India.” He declared that it was “neither aggressive nor 
unduly submissive—neither factious nor fawning,” and 
explained that its aim was the public good, and the means 
by which it sought to attain that end was “fair and open 
discussion.” ‘It combined with feelings of profound 
loyalty a natural and instinctive desire for constitutional 
progress.” 

Mr. Eastwick then dwelt on the importance of India 
to England and on the debt due to India. Thousands of 
English families, he said, had their coffers enriched from 
Hindustan. On the other hand, he thought the people of 
India sometimes overlooked the balance on the other side 
of the account. If England drew wealth from India, she 
- caused a corresponding stream to replace what was drawn 
out. He instanced the indigo farms and the tea and coffee 
plantations founded by Englishmen with English capital. 

He dwelt also on the Opium Trade, and, without going 
into the question of how much of the twelve millions sent 
home to meet what was called the English Account was 
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really interest on money lent, he crew attention to the fact 
that two-thirds of this Account wes balanced by the Opium 
Trade, which drew a stream ‘of eight millions annually 
from China, besides keeping a million Opium Cultivators 
in comfort on the land in India. He pointed with pride 
to the flourishing City of Bombay as a proof that the bond 
that bound England to India was ailbond for the benefit 
of both. ` 

The Council early recognized theSimportance of deciding 
that England should pay its fair share of the expenses of 
the Prince of Wales’s visit to India, and Mr. S. Farley 
Leith, m.P., one of its members, interrogated the Prime 
Minister on the subject. The reply was‘at first indefinite, 
but ultimately the Prime Minister announced a satisfactory 
settlement as to the proportion of the`expenses to be paid 
by the two countries. 

The Council further memorialized the Secretary of State 
for India praying for facilities for the admission of qualified 
Natives of India to the higher grade of the Engineering 
Service, and also with reference to the delay which had 
taken piace in affording admission of Natives of India 
into the Indian Civil Service by reason”of the omission of 
the Government of India to frame the necessary regulations 
under the Act of Parliament. 

The position of Turkey in relation to British interests 
in India was discussed by the Rev. J. Long in a paper 
read before the Association on December 21, 1875, and 
the view was then expressed that if “ with{the concurrence 
of England, France and the other Powers, Constantinople 
and Asia Minor came under Russian rule, it would be a 
blessing to the millions in those regions so long desolated 
by Turkish barbarism.” ‘ What a field is presented in 
673,000 square miles of some bf the finest land in the 
world, with harbours on three seas, mighty rivers and 
ports both on Eastern and Westzrn waters, mines of lead, 
iron, copper, and silver in abuncance; and a soil capable 
of providing any quantity of grain and cotton!” 
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These fair regions, renowned in story, are now given 
over under the Turks to Miasma and wild „beasts, and the 
peasantry are abandoned to starvation! It was urged that 
when the fall of the Sultan comes it would have as little 
effect in India as the fall of the Pope’s temporal power had 
had in America. 

At a meeting held on May 12, 1875, under the chair- 
manship of the Right Hon. the Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
a paper was read by Major Evans Bell on a “ Privy 
Council for India,” and the noble Chairman, in opening 
the proceedings, expressed deep regret at the news of the 
death that day of Colonel Meadows Taylor, whose con- 
nection with India had extended over so long a period and 
whose novels upon Indian subjects were so well known. 

Major Evans Bell advocated the establishment of a 
Privy Council for the Indian Empire on the lines of the 
Privy Council in Ireland, to advise the Viceroy when he 
required its aid. The Privy Councillors would only attend 
when formally sent for. 

A severe famine having once again appeared through 
the length and breadth of large provinces in India, two 
public meetings were held by the Association, and papers 
were.read with a view to eliciting suggestions for the_ 
amelicration of the condition of the people and of lessening 
the effects of such visitations in future. 

The first was by Mr. R. H. Elliot on “ The Indian 
Problem and Indian Famines,” and the second by Mr. J. 
B. Phear, late Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, on 
“Indian Famines and Indian Organization.” Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji also read papers before the Bombay Branch on 
“The Poverty of India.” 

Communications having been received by Council from 
India with regard to endeavours made by a very influential 
body in England to induce Government to abolish the 
five per cent. ad valorem duty levied in India on the 
importation of cotton goods, a memorial on the subject 
was presented to the Secretary of State pointing out the 
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objections to the withdrawal of, ihe duty; and it was 
suggested that Government should institute a full and 
searching inquiry into the whole subject, and take evidence 
from the Natives cf India as well as from the representa- 
tives of the great Manchester Houses in India. The result 
of the information so obtained would enable the Secretary 
of State to arrive at a conclusion beyond all cavil or 
question on either side. 

The employment of Indian troops in Europe was dis- 
cussed at a meetirg presided over by General Sir Fred 
I. Goldsmid, cz, K.cs.., by the Hon. Mr. George 
Foggo, formerly a Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. The paper and discussicn had special reference 
to the summoning of 7,000 Indian troops to Malta by the 
Government of Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield. 

Sir George Campbell at first doubted the wisdom of the 
step. He warned the Government that the terms on 
which we were se-ved by our Indian Sepoy troops were 
such that we dare not order them off on foreign service 
as we would an English regimen:, and that we must, in 
one shape or anoczher, “bribe” chem to go. He said 
“they were good 2nough troops in some ways, but would 
be unable to cope with Europeans.” He also. contended 
we had no right to use the Suez Canal for hostile purposes, 
and that the expense of transporting and maintaining the 
Native troops would be very considerable. He therefore 
objected to the policy; and Mr. Laing, too, supporting his 
views, thought that the step of bringing Indian troops to 
Malta was fraught with the greatest danger to our Indian 
Empire. But Sir George subsequently modified these 
views, and, in the end, strongly approved of the bringing 
over of the Indian troops to Mal:za as a successful experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Foggo set forth the supposed advantages and 
disadvantages of the step. The advantages were that 
bringing Indian troops over relieved part of the strain on 
our own people, cemented the Fonds of union between 
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India and England, called forth and demonstrated the 
loyal spirit of the Indian Native Army, increased the 
military power of the United Kingdom, and allowed Native 
troops to see the greatness and power of England. 

The disadvantages were the smallness of the Indian 
force summoned, doubts as to its efficiency and fitness, the 
great expense attendant on transporting even this small - 
force of Indians to Europe, the recruiting difficulties in 
India, and the difficulty of disbanding the troops when 
done with, supposing larger forces to be raised and sent, 
misuse of the Canal, and objections on the ground of 
expense generally. 

Major-General Sir G. Le Grand Jacob gave it as his 
own opinion that it was good policy to have called Indian 
troops to Malta. Not only was the effect on Europe 
beneficial, but its effect on India was more so. “When 
we see in the newspaper and in private letters,” he said, 
“that the troops marched to their troopships shouting 
‘Victory to their Empress,’ and were cheered by sympath- 
izing thousands on the roads, it is impossible to doubt the 
earnest zeal which the Indian people threw into the cause, 
and the evidence’ it afforded of the determination to 
support the Government”; and General Jacob’s view was 
the one most favoured by the Association. 

One of the best attended meetings of the Association 
was held at the “ Pall Mall” on April 23, 1879, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Mancheste-, when Mr. Robert 
Elliot read an interesting paper on the “ Impending 
Bankruptcy of the Soil of India.” 

In the course of this paper he spoke of the great 
difference between the conditions of farming in England 
and in India. The problem was not how to introduce into 
India an improved system of agriculture, but what could 
be done to provide conditions which did not at present 
exist, and without which improvement in agriculture was 
simply impossible. He advocated the prevention of the 
ploughing up of grazing lands, the planting of trees, the 
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improvement of manurial resources, the removal of duty 
from salt used for agricultural purposes, improved landed 
tenures, and amendment of the Ursury laws. He also 
foretold that, unless remedial meast-es were taken, a time 
was fast approaching when the Indian farmer would not 
be able to pay rent. 

Later on in the same year, under the presidency of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, a paper was read on “ Indian Army 
Reform” by General Cavenagh, ‘ate Governor of the 
Straits Settlement. The Lecturer enlarged upon the well- 
known evils of the system of Military Administration and 
the supplying of officers by means of a Staff Corps. The 
Lecturer pointed out that under this new system officers no 
longer belonged to any particular regiment, but were moved 
about from one corps to another to suit the interests of 
the service, or possibly even their cwn, end that the tie of 
attachment of the Sepoy to his European officers—a most 
essential bond—had thus become materially weakened. 

General Cavenagh advocated a return to the old organi- 
zation, subject to certain modifications. He spoke of the 
necessity of making proper provision for the legitimate 
ambition of the representatives of the small landed gentry 
and yeomanry of India who joined the Army. 

During 1880 Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., m.p., advo- 
cated popular representation in India by strengthening the 
non-official element in the Indian Legislation Councils, and 
by the extension of Municipal Government, and by granting 
to Municipalities the privilege of electing representative 
Members for the Legislative Councils. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley urged that a Council or Com- 
mission of Appeal should be appointed in India, to be com- 
posed of five members (some of whom should be Judges), 
to hear appeals against the acts of the Indian Government ; 
and Lieut.-Colonel james Browne, E.E., c.s.1., dealt later on 
with the question of the retention of Kandahar and the 
Defence of the North-East Frontie:. 

Colonel Browne was opposed to the retention of 
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. Kandahar ; but in its place he advocated the selection of 
the Pishin Valley, retaining Pishin, Bori and the Peiwar. 

On May 5, 1881, at a well-attended meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, under the chairmanship of Sir William Hill, x.c.s.1, 
the Rev. James Johnston read a paper on “ Education in 
India,” and made out a strong case for inquiry. 

He showed how Lord Halifax's Education despatch of 
1854 had been disregarded or ignored, with the deplorable 
result that the elementary education of the humbler classes 
had been neglected, and that of the twenty-seven million 
persons of school age in British India there were not more 
than one million and a half on the roll of the Government 
and aided schools; and little more than a million in regular 
attendance. There were thus three and a half millions 
more uneducated children in 1880 than there were in 1854, 
the higher culture having obtained the lion’s share of the 
‘provision made by the Imperial Treasury for educational 
purposes throughout India. 

On December 21, 1881, Mr. Alexander Rogers explained 
the various ancient and modern land tenures current in 
Bombay ; and thus closed the last year of the activities of 
the Association under the Right Hon, Sir Laurence Peel as 
President. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 





INDIAN WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY 
By Sır Guitrorp L. MOLESWORTH, K.C.LE. 


Tue condition of the weights, measures, and money in 
India is a disgrace to civilization. To quote the words of 
the Weights and Measures Committee of 1913-14: 


“The great diversity in weights and measures- in 
different districts, even in different parts of the same 
town and of the same district, tends to create an 
element of uncertainty in trade, and renders fraud on 
the part of retailers as easy as it is profitable; and it 
exposes the poorer and silent classes to the constant 
liability of being cheated.” 


Grover, in his “Indian Weights and Measures,” quotes 
the following remark of one of the chief traders of Madras: 


“I can never tell what I am buying or what I am 
selling ; my agent informs me that rice is at so much 
the ser, while in another quarter it is double that price. 
I take advantage of the opportutity, and invest largely, 
and expect great profits. Waen the transaction is 
closed I find that I have lost greatly.” 


The following table shows what great variations there 
are in the different Presidencies : 


Bengal. : Bombay. Madras. 
; i 





Weight - | Ser, 2°047 pounds! Ser, 7 pounds i Vis, 3°086 pounds 
Length - | Guz, 33 ins. Guz, 33 ins. Double cubit, 36 ins. 
Area - | Biga, 3,020 sq. yds.' Biga, 3,993 sq. yds.! Kani, 6,389 sq. yds. 
Capacity | Ser, 1:96 pints |Ser, 1°44 pints ' Morcal, 2°67 pints 
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The variations from the above are innumerable, even in 
the same district. For example, in the United Provinces 
the maund of sugar is 40 sers in Agra, 434 in Saharunpur, 
46 in Fyzabad, 484 in Shahjahanpur, 50 in Bareilly. There 
are no recognized measures in general use for liquids, 
which are either sold by weight, or measured from wine 
bottles or kerosene tins. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES Act OF 1871. 


Many attempts have been made to remedy this evil. 
In 1868 a committee appointed to consider the question 
of Indian weights and measures recommended the adoption 
of the cumbrous and unscientific British weights and 
measures; but Colonel Strachey and cther members of the 
committee, in a strong minute of dissent, urged that, in 
order to obtain uniformity, it was necessary to set aside all 
existing weights and measures, and to adopt the rational 
and scientific metric system. On this the Governor-General 
in Council decided that a reform in the weights and 
measures of India was urgently required, but that the 
adoption of British weights and measures was undesirable, 
and that a new metric ser that would not differ materially 
from the ser of North India should be adopted as the basis 
of measurement for India. 

In accordance with this decision the Indian Weights and 
Measures Act of 1871 was passed, practically adopting the 
metric system based on a new ser of 2°2046 pounds (the 
kilogramme) as the primary standard of weight, and a 
measure of capacity containing a ser of water (the metric 
litre), both of these standards being derived from the metre. 
The Act further specified that all multiples of these 
standards were to be in decimals, and that the Governor- 
General in Council should notify in the Gazette a day, 
after which it was to come into force, and thereupon “it 
would have the force of law.” 

In anticipation of this notification several of the Indian 
railway companies had their weighing machines and weigh- 
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bridges altered to suit the new kilogramme ser. The 
metric system was adopted by me on all State railways, 
and I issued to the State railway officers printed tables 
that I had prepared for the conversion of measures pre- 
viously used into metric terms. No difficulty was experi- 
enced, for the native overseers readily fell in with the 
change. Unfortunately Lord Mayo, who strongly favoured 
the Act, was assassinated, and he was succeeded by Lord 
Northbrook, whose well-known indecision and dread of 
responsibility was opposed to strenuous action. I urged 
him personally to make the necessary notification, but in 
vain; and as a result of his neglect, the millions of India 
have, for more than forty years, been condemned to suffer 
the evils consequent on a want of organized system of 
weights and measures. 

In 1877 the Bengal Chamber o? Commerce petitioned 
the Indian Government to enforce the Act of 1871, but 
without result. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES COMMITTEES OF 1913-14. 


The most recent action in the Cirection of reform was 
made by the appointment of a small committee to consider 
the question of Indian weights and measures. This 
committee consisted of: 


Mr. A. Silberrad, 1.c.s., President. 


Mr. A. Campbell, 1.c.s. | Members 
Mr. Rustomji Faridoonji, v.c.s. 


The conclusions of this committee were neither unanimous 
nor practical. The President issued a report subject to 
minutes of dissent from the two members. 

The following table of weights recommended for adoption 
by the President speaks for itself: 


8 Kashkas = 1 Chawal 4 Tanks = x Tola 
8 Chawals = 1 Ratti 5 Tolas = xr Chatak 
8 Rattis = x Masha 16 Chataks = 1 Seer 
3 Mashas = = r Maund 


xt Tank 40 Seers” 
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It is difficult to conceive anyone seriously recommending 
the adoption of this ‘octo-tertio-quinto-sexto-decimo- 
quadragintal’ jumble while rejecting the simple decimal 
metric weights. 

Tke report further recommended an entirely different 
system for Burma, though there is no apparent reason 
why uniformity in weights and measures should not prevail 
throughout the Indian Empire. 

The selection of the tola (or rupee of 180 grains troy) 
as the unit of weight in this table seems to have been 
influenced by the desire to fall in with the practice preva- 
lent in some parts of India of weighing silver ornaments. 
with rupees. But the rupee being subject to wear is unfit 
for a standard; some worn rupees that I have weighed 
have lost as much as 11 per cent. of their original weight. 

The other recommendations in the report are : 


Length.—The British yard; a chain of 66 feet divided 
decimally ; a mile of 1,760 yards. 
Avea.—The British acre divided decimally. 
Capacity (dry or liguéd)—A measure to hold 17 ser of 
l water. ` 
Veluime.—British cubic measures. 


Minute or DISSENT. 


Mr. Campbell, in a very able minute of dissent, com- 
pletely demclished the conclusions and recommendations 
of the President, pointing out that the proposed measures 
were complicated, unintelligible, and unsuited to the classes 
who formed the bulk of the population; that they would 
be of no assistance in foreign trade, either Eastern or 
Western, or in the industrial development of the country. 
He deprecated a separate system for Burma, and strongly 
advocated the adoption of the metric system. 

Tke reason for appointing the committee of 1913-14 is 
not clear; the whole question had been thoroughly thrashed 
out before the passing of the Act of 1871. The need of 
a uniform system of weights and measures had been 
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established beyond all dispute. The metric system had 
been adopted, and was the legal system in India, only 
waiting the notification of the Governor-General in Council 
to fix a date on which it would have the power of law. 
The resolution appointing the committee stated that: 


_ “ Although the Act had been on the Statute Book 
for more than forty-one years, no notification had yet 
been issued under it, as it was hcped that weights 
and measures based on the statutory unit would be 
gradually and generally adopted without further inter- 
vention on the part of Goverrment. This hope has 
not, however, been realized.” 


It is difficult to conceive how such a hope could possibly 
be realized without giving the Act the force of law. In 
the numerous countries where the metric system has been 
successfully adopted it has been made compulsory, and in 
the few cases in which it has not been satisfactory the want 
of success can be traced to the failure of the Government 
to enforce the law. 


COUNTRIES IN WHICH THE METRIC SYSTEM HAS BEEN 
ADOPTED. 


The metric system has been adopted in the following 
countries: Norway, Sweden, Denmerk, Germany, Holland, . 
Java, Belgium, France and its Colcnies, Portugal, Azores, 
Madeira, Spain and its Colonies, Canary Islands, Italy and 
its Dependencies, Austria, Roumaaia, Bulgaria, Mexico, 
Central America, Hayti, Columbia, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine Republiz, Chile, Peru, Switzer- 
land, Finland, Servia, Bolivia, and San Domingo. 

The metric system is alone used in the United States 
departments of the army and navy and public health. 

The British Medical Association passed a resolution in 
favour of the metric system. The whole of the British 

-electric system is based on metric weights and measures. 
The British educational code requir2s that the scholars in 
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Standards V., VI., and VII., shall be instructed in the 
metric system. In July, 1891, a Bill was passed in the 
House of Commons legalizing the use of the metric system. 
In July, 1904, the House of Lords passed a Bill to make 
the metric system compulsory ; but when it was introduced 
into the House of Commons it was defeated by a small 
Government majority on erroneous grounds. On the 
whole there is a growing feeling in favour of the metric 
system, and it only awaits the adhesion of Great Britain 
to become the universal system of the weights and measures 
of the world. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE Metric SYSTEM. 


Professor de Morgan has stated that one-twentieth of the 
time spent in primary education and one-fourth of the time 
spent in learning arithmetic is thrown away by the non- 
adoption ofa decimal system. The metric system is the most 
perfect decimal system of weights and measures ; it is easily 
understood, and readily applicable in practice. It requires 
no compound arithmetic, and affords great facilities for 
calculation and commerce. It not only abolishes compound 
arithmetic, but renders vulgar fractions almost unnecessary. 
The English system has no unit of length smaller than the 
smallest unit, consequently vulgar fractions must be used ; 
but the metric system has the great advantage of dealing 
with infinitely small quantities without the need of division. 

In English workshops, where decimals are not used, it 
is common to find on drawings such dimensions as “4th 
inch bare” or “-ẹth inch full” where the nearest fraction 
does not give the exact size ; but infinitely smaller variations 
can be given with absolute accuracy by decimals. 

Common fractions, such as 4, ł}, and 3, can of course be 
used with the decimal system when convenient; for, as 
Professor de Morgan has said: 


“The mere. halving of the lowest unit is no dis- 
advantage; it can be done in a decimal system, and 
will be done when convenient. But it is the abiding 
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delusion of the opponent of decimals that he will 
suppose the decimalist to be under a contract never 
to use a common fraction.” 


OPPOSITION To DECIMALS. 


Opposition to decimals is sometimes based on the 
erroneous idea that it will be necessary for those who have 
not kept up the decimal arithmetic, taught in their school- 
days, to learn it afresh in order to use decimal weights and 
measures; but those who have to use decimal weights and f 
measures acquire unconsciously, and without effort, all the 
arithmetic they practically need. 

It has often been asserted by anti-decimalists that the 
metric system has broken down, and in support of this 
assertion they state that the French peasant still speaks of 
“sous” instead of “centimes”; but this proves nothing 
beyond the natural desire to use the simple terms to which 
they have been accustomed. In fact the original com- 
mission of weights and measures, appointed by the French 
Academy to frame the metric system, decided that the 
following simple names, already familiar to the people, 
might be allowed to represent some parts or multiples of 
the metric system : 








Length. Area, ‘Lepacity, Weight. 
Millimetre - - Trait | Tectare - - Arpent | Deciliz-e- - - Verre} Gramme -~ - - Grain 
Centimetre - Doigt | _ Litre - - ~ - Pinte | Centigramme - Once 
Decimetre - - Palme Decak:tre - - Velte | Kilogramme - Livre 
Kilometre - - Mille Money. 

Centime - - Denier 





Decime - - Sal 


These names were made permissive by the Decree of 
November 3, 1800; but although the metric system was 
not made compulsory in France until January 1, 1840, 
many of the Greek and Latin terms are in common use in 
preference to the more simple sermissible terms. The 
numerous official reports that have been received from 
foreign countries concur generally in the statement that 
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the system has been found to work satisfactorily, to be 
an improvement on other previously existing forms, and 
that there is no desire to return to the old system; but 
notwithstanding repeated expcsures of this fallacy, Mr. 
Lloyd George, in the Metric Debate of 1907, stated that 
the metric system had broken down in France—a state- 
ment that was subsequently officially refuted in a Report 
of the Standards Department of the Board of Trade. 

If the metric system be adopted in India, it is probable 
that the term “guz” will ke used for the metre, and the 
“ser” used for the kilogramme; but this would in no way 
indicate the breakdown of the system—in fact, the Indian 
Weights and Measures Act of 1871 specifies that the word 
“ser” is to be used for the’ kilogramme, which differs 
slightly from the “ser” of North India. 

Another fallacy has been advanced in the statement that 
the Eastern mind is averse to decimals; but this is not the 
case. The decimal notation of ten originated with the 
Hindus, and was transmitted by them to Europe. The 
“ sau,” the “lakh,” and the “crore” are all Indian terms, 
and are decimal multiples of the rupee. In the native 
bazaars of India produce is bought and sold by the hundred 
and the thousand. Firewood is sold by the 100 bundles; 
fruits, yams, nuts, cocoanuts, dried fish by the roo; sawyers 
measure their work by the 100 foot run; masons and 
carpenters are paid at so much per 1,000 bricks laid, or by 
the 1co feet of timber wrought; brickmakers sell their 
bricks and tiles at so much per 1,000. In dealing with 
retail articles ia bazaars the practice is to take them up in 
tens, each ten being counted as the unit, and ten such 
units are made into a heap of a hundred. In Bomibay, 
and in a large portion of West India, native dealers use 
the “docra,” or the one-hundredth of a rupee, in their 
calculations, although they have no coin to represent it, 

When Director of Public Works in Ceylon I abolished 
the medley of measures previously used in the Public 
Works Department, such as yards, cubic yards, gallons, 
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heaped bushels, struck bushels; etc., and substituted for 
them measures based on the foot aad its decimal multiples— 
the “line” of roo lineal feet, the “square” of 100 square 
feet, and the “cube” of roo cubic feet. No difficulty was 
experienced in making this change; the native workmen 
and overseers, chiefly natives of South India, readily 
adopted it, and in a very short time preferred it to the old 
system. 

Those who have visited China cannot fail to have been 
astonished at the rapidity and ease with which a Chinese 
trader or shopkeeper makes mental calculation with the aid 
of the decimal “abacus” or “suam pan.” 


METRIC PREFIXES. 


Objections have been raised to the metric system on the 
ground that the numerous preñxes “deca, deci, milli, 
myria, hecto,” etc., are perplexing to the masses, and 
difficult to remember; but in those countries in which the 
metric system has been adopted it is found that very few 
of these are in general use. They are practically reduced 
to a minimum, and many of the cld terms are retained to 
express the new, but slightly altered, value. The only 
denominations really needed are comprised in the following 
table : 


Metric SYSTEM: TERMS ACTUALLY NEEDED IN PRACTICE. 








Length. Area, Capacity. | Weight. | 

: Metre, Are. Rote Litre. Kilog. 
Kilometre = 100000} Hectare = 100°00| Kilolitre = 1000°00 | Tonne = 1000°00 
Metre =  1'00| Are == roo|Litre = 1°00] Kilogramme = roo 
Centimetre = ‘o1| Centiare = ‘or | Decilitre = ‘10 | Centigramme = ‘Or 








The centiare equals 1 square metre; the kilolitre equals 
1 cubic metre ; the kilogramme equals 1,000 grammes. 

The cubic measure, whether used for liquid or dry 
measure as a litre, or for volume as a millistere, is the 
same in all cases, being a cube, of which each edge measures 
one-tenth of a metre. 

A few convenient multiples or subdivisions might be 
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added to the above table after the system has been well 
established, but they are not really necessary at first. If 
the Act of 1871 had been put in force, the table might be 
still further simplified by the use of the “ser” instead of 
the “litre” and “kilogramme,” the same word being used 
either for weight or capacity or volume as it is at present 
used in India. The term “guz” might also be substituted 
for the metre, and other familiar convenient terms adopted 
for the multiples and subdivisions of the metric system, 
and the weights and measures of India might stand as 
follows : 


METRIC SYSTEM PROPOSED FoR INDIA. 












Area, Capaciry. Weight, 
Are. Ser. Ser. 
= 100'00 | Hazarsex =1000'00| Hasarser = 1000°00 
= 00 | Ser = roo} Se = T'O 


‘or | Daswanser= *10 | Sauanser 






Money or INDIA. 


In 1871 I submitted to the Government of India a scheme 
for the decimalization of the rupee similar to that which 
I had previously originated and carried to a successful 
issue in Ceylon. Indian currency at that time was in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. The nominal currency in 
which all private and public accounts were kept was rupees, 
annas, and pie (a duo-decimo-sexdecimal currency), the pie 
being the -ynd of a rupee; but the value of the Govern- 
ment pie fluctuated in the native bazaars from 192 to 204 
for the rupee, causing inconvenience and loss to the poor. 
Moreover, native coins and “dubs” (misshapen lumps of 
copper) were largely used, the “dub” fluctuating from 
24 to 3 pie in value, while weighing about 5 pie. 

An attempt at reform was made by Resolution No. 207 
of January, 1873, in which provision was made for the 
withdrawal of old or obsolete coins so that the copper 
currency might be uniform; but the result does not appear 
to have been satisfactory, for Mr. R. B. Chapman, the 


g 
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Financial Secretary to the Government of India, in a 
minute dated August 10, 1880, wrote: 


‘‘ Our copper currency is nct yet used in large parts 
of India. In many parts tne copper ‘dub’ defies 
competition with our currency, and the lower strata 
of the population has not yet abandoned the use of 
cowries, or even here and there at rural markets of 
barter.” 


Copies of my scheme for a decimal coinage were circu- 
lated by the Government of Indiz to the Governors of the | 
Presidencies, to the Chief Commissioners of the Provinces, 
to Collectors, Revenue Officers, Chambers of Commerce, 
Municipalities, Bankers, Merchants, and others, for opinion, 
with the result that out of 100 replies, 49 were opposed to, 
and 51 in favour of it. 

Curiously enough nearly all the educated natives favoured 
it, and the chief opposition came from the covenanted 
civilians who had no occasion to keep up the decimal 
arithmetic taught to them in their school-days, and were 
really ignorant of what decimalization meant. This was 
evident from the replies cf some who spoke of the decimal 
system as being complicated and intricate, only suited to 
the scientist or dilettante, but beyond the comprehension 
of the masses, who would be exposed to imposition and 
fraud by the change. 


DecmaL CornaGe. IN CEYLON. 


That these fears were groundless, and that the difficulties 
of the change were exaggeratec. has been proved by the - 
complete success that kas attended the introduction of the 
decimal coinage in Ceylon, where the population is Singalese, 
with a large mixture of Tamils from South India. 

When I first proposed the scheme the usual time- 
honoured and often-exposed fallacies were brought to bear 
against it. At the octset everyone was against it, from 
the Governor downwards, who wrote to me that he had 
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“carefully considered the question, but the difficulties were 
insuperable,” and it was only after a fight of five years 
that I gained my point. ` I formed a decimal association, 
consisting at first of the editor of the Ceylon Times and 
myself, and in a short time this was joined by many of the 
leading men in the colony, including several members of 
the Legislative Council. The Governor then asked me 
to submit my original scheme in greater detail, and in 
1870 he requested me to confer with the Treasury officials 
in London in order to overcome their objections to the 
change. In 1871 the measure was sanctioned by the Home 
Government, and the new copper tokens were minted at 
Calcutta in accordance with my scheme and from my 
designs. 

The change was effected without the slightest difficulty, 
and in a very short time it was hailed as a boon even by 
those who had bitterly opposed it. Six weeks after its 
introduction, when I had left Ceylon, my financial secretary 
wrote to me that the change had been so little felt that 
“people had ceased to talk about it.” After four years 
experience a census of opinion was obtained from the 
principal merchants, bankers, planters’ associations, English 
native traders, shopkeepers, and others, which elicited an 
almost unanimous expression that few difficulties or draw- 
backs had been experienced, and that the measure was 
popular and satisfactory. The Manager of the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank in reply wrote : 


“I sat on the Commission appointed by Sir Hercules 
Robinson to consider the currency question, and it 
was my opinion at the time that we ought to follow 
India in the smaller denominations. However, I have 
a long time since changed my views on this point, as 
practical experience has proved to me the advantage 
of the decimal subdivision of the rupee in the facility 
with which calculations are made, and the increased 
simplicity of book-keeping; and, I will add, this I 
think is the general view of the case.” 


x 
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The experience of forty-three years has shown that the 
adoption of decimal coinage in Ceylon has been an 
unqualified success. 


CorcLusioy. 


In conclusion it may be asserted that, even if the very. 
worst anticipations of the opponents of the metric system 
could have been realized in carrying out the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1871, the temporary difficulties would 
have been insignificant compared with the permanent evils 
_ under which the people of India have suffered for the past 
forty-four years by the neglect of tae Government of India 
to give the Act the force of law. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S. W., on Monday, December 18, 1916, at which 
a paper was read by Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, x.c1z, entitled 
“Indian Weights, Measures and Money.” In the absence of 
Sir Albert K. Rollit, p.cx, LL.D., Sir Stephen Finney occupied the 
chair. The following ladies and gentlemen were present: Sir 
Frederick William Duke, x.c.s.1, K.c.LE, Sir Frederick S. P. Lely, 
K.CLE, C81, Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.C.LE„, Colonel 
M. J. Meade, c.1.£., Mr. Biddulph, c.1.£, Lord Strabolgi, Colonel and 
‘Mrs. Roberts, Colonel Boughey, R.E, General Chamier, Lady 
Kathzrine Stuart, Miss Marvin, Mr. D. L. Patvardhan, Dr. Standly, 
Mr. Montague A. Phillips, Mr. Oliver Bainbridge, Mrs. A. Y. G. 
Campbell, Miss H. Molesworth, Rev. W. L. Broadbent, Mrs. Collis, 
Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Dennys, Mr. Duncan Irvine, 
Mr. Haji, Mr. B. R. Amhedkar, Mr. J. G. Kanga, Mr. G. V. 
Utamsing, Miss Pivet, Dr. O. R. Prankerd, Miss Edgecombe, Mr. E. 
Benedict, Mr. Davison, Mr. Clark, Mr. Roechland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ahmad, Mr. Carkeet James, Mr. Blaise, Mr. Atthill, Mr. Moles- 
worth, Miss E. Merry, Mr. Tabak, Mr. Charles Bright, Mr. F. D. 
Fowler, Mr. Feathers, Mr. and Mrs. Naughton, Mr. H. Kelway- 
Bamter, M.V.O. Mr. F. H. Brown, Miss Ashworth, Mr. J. B. Pen- 
nington, Mr. G. O. W. Dunn, Mr. R. C. Sen, and Dr, J. Pollen, C.I.E., 
Hon, Secretary. 

The Hon. Secretary read a telegram just received from Sir Albert 
Rollit regretting his inability to preside owing to an attack of 
neuritis, and announced that in these circumstances he (the Hon. 
Secretary) had at the last moment to finda Chairman, Fortunately 
he had found one who always readily came to the rescue—namely, 
Sir Stephen Finney, who had most kindly consented to preside. 

TEE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, it is a matter of great 
regret to me that Sir Albert Rollit was not able to come, particularly 
so, a3, had he been here, his knowledge of the subject would have 
enabled him to deal with it in an adequate manner. I hope to learn 
something from the lecture, and I will now simply content myself 
by introducing Sir Guilford Molesworth, and asking him to read 
his paper. 
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The Lecturer, who was received with applause, said that he was 
extremely sorry Sir Albert Rollit had been rnable to attend, and 
especially sorry for the reason which hed prevented his attendance. 
They had, however, the good fortine to have in his place such an 
excellent and able chairman as Sir Stephen Finney. 

The lecture was then read. 

The CuairmMan: We have again to thank S:r Guilford for a very 
interesting and informing lecture, and I am afraid I can add but 
little to the statements he has made anz the erguments he has put 
forward. I once had an uncle who wat Warden of the Standards, 
in the sixties and early seventies, and whe was associated in 1871 
with General Strachey in considering tke intrcduction of the metric 
system in India; but I am afraid I did not pay very much attention 
to his teachings on the subject. Those of us who have been in 
India, as merchants, travellers or officials, have frequently experi- 
enced great inconvenience from tne va-iatiors in the weights and 
measures in different parts of the country; ard, no doubt, many of 
us have often regretced that the Act of 1871 did not come into 
force. When I came here this evening Sir Guilford gave me a 
copy of the table he had preparec long ago or the conversion of 
cubic feet into cubic metres, and kilogrammes into pounds. I was 
very familiar with the tables in the early seventies, when I first went 
to India, as we all expected then that the metric system would be 
introduced, and Sir Guilford was preparing the way. In fact, the 
weighing-machines which came zo the railway on which I was 
employed at that time showed kilogrammes and pounds. When I 
came here just now I met a friend who nad been engaged in survey 
work in Rajputana in the commencerrent of that railway, and a 
visit of Sir Guilford’s was looked forward to with great apprehen- 
sion, They were afraid that he would insist on their using levelling 
staves on the metric system, and they were in doubt whether they 
would be able to read them correctly. I think we have had the 
views on both sides of the question dispassionately and efficiently 
put forward, and I had now better invite discussion on them. 

Sir FREDERICK Ley said that Sir Guilford’s most informing 
address seemed so obviously common sense that one wondered why 
it was necessary, at this late day, zo advocate it, and why it had not 
been introduced years ago, if it were nct for the knowledge of how 
little common sense entered into pur administration of affairs. He 
would like to remark that many of the diversities which the Lec- 
turer had pointed out had histcric origin. Fcr instance, the “biga ” 
which he referred to was a very verying quancity. He believed that 
the fundamental idea of the biga was that i: was such an area of 
land as could be ploughed by two average oxen in a day. Conse- 
quently it varied considerably in cifferent districts, according to the 
nature of the soil and the strength of the local oxen. If the soil 
was light and the local oxen wer2 strong, the biga would be more 
extensive in that part of the country than .n another, where the 
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soil was stiff and the oxen poor. Readers of Macaulay’s “ Horatius” 
will remember how that hero was rewarded out of the public land 
with “as much as two strong oxen could plough from morn to 
night.” That was the Roman “bigha.” In the same way with 
regard to the kos, the measure of length: that, he believed, 
indicated the length of road along which a pair of average oxen 
mig=t draw a loaded cart within an hour, so that that naturally also 
varied according to the country. The main reason probably for 
this great diversity in India was the enormous number of territories 
which, before we went there, were practically separated from each 
other, each with its own system of weights and measures. In that 
respect he was of opinion there was very good ground for the use 
of compulsion, It was not a thing to leave to individual will, 
because that always inevitably became mere caprice. He did not 
know whether any of those who had been in India had had a similar 
experience to his own. More than once he had felt himself 
egregiously diddled by buying what he tcok to be, and what he 
was told was, a dozen of such and such an article, or a score of 
such ard such an article, and he was afterwards told that, according 
to the custom of the trade, instead of twelve he ought to have had 
fourteen or sixteen or eighteen. It was impossible to leave matters 
of that sort to individual caprice, and the chenge which the Lecturer 
had so zbly advocated ought to be carried out immediately, and in 
his opinion it ought to be done by compulsory legislation. 

Mr. Epwarp Barron said that, unfortunately, he arrived too late 
to hear the whole of the paper, but he wculd like to express his 
appreciation cf the author’s work, especially that done in Ceylon. 
As an Australian, he was frequently in Co:ombo, as being on the 

-highroad to this country, and every time he called there he felt 
more delighted with the Ceylon coinage. It was not only a decimal 
coinage, but every coin had been well thought out; and when he 
hearé that Sir Guilford was the designer of those coins, he felt 
quite a thrill cf interest. The smaller coins were nickel, and were 
made of a square design, with the corners rounded just to the right 
extent—that is to say, they were sufficiently round to be comfort- 
able in handling and harmless to the pocket, and yet sufficiently 
square for recognition of each coin in the dark. One never lost 
2s. 5d. in paying a bus-fare, through having silver and copper coins 
of identical size like our half-crown and our penny. Instead of 
our large, clumsy, dirty copper coins, they had a beautiful nickel 
coin until they got right down to the smallest coins. He did not 
know any coinage which was better. Other countries, such as Bel- 
gium and China, had coins with a hole in the middle for the low 
values, but the hole was necessarily small and of little use in the 
dark. 

As to the question of measures, the use of existing names, as 
suggested by the author, certainly appears, at first sight, to be 
reasonable, but he would draw attention to the fact of all such use 
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of local names having eventually died cut, every metric country 
eventually coming to use the originzl metric expressions, In India, 
as the Lecturer had pointed out, they Lad a set of weights and 
measures which lacked the first element oi a system—i.e., uniformity 
throughout the land. They were, apparently, as varied and unsatis- 
factory as they had been in the German =mpire prior to the adop- 
tion of the metric system, but zhe interesting fact mentioned by 
Sir Frederick Lely concerning the lack of uniformity, even in the 
meaning of the word “dozen,” made one rather hopeless as to 
standardization in the East. The variat-ons in the weight of the 
“seer” (from 2047 pounds in Bengal up to 7 pounds in Bombay) 
seemed amazing, but India may rest corsoled by the existence in 
this country of similar variatiors ia the “boll,” used in our price 
quotations for hay. Regarding the difficulty of prejudice and con- 
servatism in the matter of weights and measures, he would point 
out that the most conservative 2lement 1 this country—the agri- 
cultural—met some years ago, in the shape of a Congress of. 
Chambers of Agriculture, and dec.ded unanimously in favour of 
the immediate and compulsory introduction of a set of decimal 
measures, They did not specify the metric system, but demanded 
a decimal system, and their reasors were interesting. They said 
that, although our present system allowed of the middleman trading 
with them honestly, in the eyes of zhe Law it did not allow of the 
former joining intelligently in the bargaining, because the weights 
and measures, particularly those used in making market quotations. 
in the press, were so lacking in «iniZormity, that only experts could 
compare the prices prevailing in different towns in the same county. 

When it came to checking invoices or sale notes for farm pro- 
duce the difficulty was enhanced Ly the bargain being generally 
based upon a price per bushel cr quartez, whereas deliveries were 
made in tons, hundredweights and quarters. Although delivered 
by weight, the produce was really sold by volume, and it was 
necessary to remember that a bushel of oats weighed 42 pounds, 
but maize weighed 56 and wheat 72 pounds. Every line of the 
invoice would involve eight or ten minutes of heavy arithmetic. A 
long invoice would run into the betzer part of an hour. 

The agricultural men asked, Why should they have such things? 
It was felt that they might suit the treder who spends his life 
amongst them and has developed mnzmonics and dodges for 
quickly arriving at his results. He can think in these measures, 
and when he comes between the iwo igroramuses, the farmer and 
the consumer, the temptation to hoodwink them both, without 
exposing himself to any danger irom zhe laws of his country, 
becomes irresistible. 

Regarding the most valuable part of the paper he felt rather at 
a loss to say much on account of his .gnorance of India. The 
paper was too thorough for superficial discussion and he would 
like to go home and think about it. To-morrow he might be able 
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to make some very clever remarks, like the man who, on his way 
home, thinks out brilliant things which might have secured him 
a reputation as an after-dinner speaker. 

Mr. Brats said he was delighted with the lecture, because, as a 
Belgian, he had always teen interested in the metric system, and 
he would like to see that system adopted, not only in India, but in 
England. He had been here a good many years, but he did not 
know the measures yet. They had had practically similar experi- 
ences in Belgium, where the measures varied from place to place, 
so that no one ever knew exactly where he stood. For instance, 
when a peasant wanted to buy a piece of land he used to buy so 
many arpents, but as the arpent varied from province to province, 
and ever, sometimes, from village ta village, the buyer of a piece of 
land never knew how much he would get for his money. Then, 
again, if one wanted a piece of cloth one had to know where it was 
coming from first of all, kefore being able to know the value. The 
shopkeepers had so much difficulty in their various transactions 
that they appealed to the Government to make compulsory the 
use of the metre and its subdivisions instead of the “aune”; and 
after a lengthy discussion it was decided that from a certain date 
the aune was to be suppressed. This resulted in seeing in the 
shops all over the country the various differences in value: In Liége 
it would be three times 79 centimetres for a franc, in Brussels three 
times 69 centimetres for a franc, and in Louvain three times 77 
centimetres for a franc, etc.; but the pecple were so annoyed at 
such lengthy marks that they eventually dropped the aune 
altogether and used the metre instead. 

_ . With reference to the Lecturer’s use of the terms “trait,” “ doigt,” 
“palme,” and “mille,” he would like to say that they were no longer 
in use. One might perhaps find an old countryman of eighty years 
of age still using these terms, but even this was rare; everybody 
spoke of metres, centimetres, millimetres, and so on, and there was 
no difficulty in that respect. The same remarks applied to the 
measures of capacity. About one hundred years ago the demi-litre 
was celled “verre,” but now the verre was only half that quantity. 
In the shops one seldom asked for a pint of vinegar or a pint of 
anything. In Belgium or in France they would ask for a demi-litre, 
quart de litre, decilitre, etc. The old names were no longer used. 

Then with regard to the “sou,” that was 5 centimes; in Belgium 
and in France a “ gros sau” was 10 centimes,. but in making up 
accounts they would not write in their books so many sous. It 
was just a°common expression which was never used in book- 
keeping. In the Flemish parts of Belgium the only people still 
using the sou (called in Flemish “stuiver,” and worth g centimes) 
were the peasants, and they used it so as to try and cheat people who, 
as a tule, did not understand anything about the sou. If they 
charged you a franc for something they wculd call it 11 sous, which 
was exactly 99 centimes. As a result they did not give the change 


adie 
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you were entitled to, 1 centime. Again 164 sous was 1°50 francs, 
but those figures were only used in the market-places when dealing 
with people who did not understand, them, end as a result they 
occasionally got a few pence more thar the actual price. 

It might be interesting to know that the Esperantists the world 
over, who are doing a good deal of business with one another, had 
found so much difficulty with the various coins that they had had 
to invent a special paper unit of their cwn, the “ spesmilo,” which 
had made it possible for anyone using it to know exactly and at 
once how much he would have to pay in any country of the world. 
It would be a great boon for all couztries if the metric system 
could be adopted. In conclusion, he wculd say that, instead of the 
metric system having failed on the Coxtinent, it had been a real 
success, and he hoped that Sir Guilford’s proposition would be 
adopted sooner or later—the sooner ths better, as it would profit 
everyone. 

Mr. Davipson said that it had been a great pleasure to hear the 
lecture and the discussion upon it. There was no doubt if the 
metric system were adopted it would be of great use to engineers, 
but he would like to point out that if this country adopted the 
system it would be very liable, in his opinion, to lose one of its 
principal trades, at ary rate to a great extent. This country had 
supplied great quanticies of machinery to manufacturers through- 
out the world on the “foot” system, end that machinery had, of 
course, at times to be renewed and duplicated, and the owner of 
it generally took care to have duplicates, and they had to send to. 
England for those sarts. If this couniry adopted the metric 
system the measurements would naturally be in metres and centi- 
metres, instead of feet, and he was of opinion that by adopting the 
French system we should lose an enormous amount of trade, not- 
withstanding the fact that it would be easier to reckon by the metre. 
It would have been a great advantage if we had started with the 
other nations, but as it stood the matter required a great deal of 
consideration before we adopted the metric system. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, Ketway-Bampzr said he hoped the Lecturer would live long 
to add to his many good works. He himseli was a whole-hearted 
advocate for the genzral adoption of the metric system of weights 
and measures, not only in India, but also in other countries. He 
had experienced some of the great disadvantages attending the 
English system of measurements when comparing Russian with 
English designs for rolling-stock in Petrograd last year. The 
labour involved in converting Russian dimensions on the metric to © 
English measurements, and the reconversion of the dimensions of 
proposed waggons from English to metric measurement so as to | 
make them intelligible to the Russian officials had been very great. 
The speed and ease with which calculazcons of quantities, areas and 
lengths had been effected on the metric system in Russian drawing 
offices had impressed him very much. 
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The War would be responsible for many changes, and amongst 
others would, he hoped, be the introduction of the metric system 
in our workshops, which, in the manufacture of munitions of war, 
were already becoming accustomed to a decimal system of measure- 
ment, micrometer and other gauges being so calibrated. 

Mr. Naucuton said the lecture had come at a most opportune 
moment, now that the movement for decimalization was being 
earnestly taken up at home. Mr. Barton had given them a very 
lucid idea of the difficulties they had to contend with with regard to 
weights and measures, and reform in that direction was absolutely 
necessary. The farmer in this country was dependent largely on 
the millers and middleman; he never knew how many pounds to the 
bushel he was going to be credited with until the transaction was - 
practically concluded. For wheat they might vary between 60 
pounds and 63 pounds, and that might make a very big difference 
to the farmer. On the other hand, foreign countries got infinitely 
‘better prices for their wheat, which was always sold at the- definite 
figure of 60 pounds to the bushel, or 480 pounds to the quarter. 
He had that great advantage, and if ever there was a much needed 
reform it was in respect of the decimalization of our weights and 
measures which would be generally welcomed in this country. 
Agriculturalists in particular favoured the change, and he wished 
Sir Guilford every success with his very admirable scheme. 

Mr. PEnnincton said that in the early seventies they made 
attempts to reform the weights and measures in Madras, and he 
had written to Sir Henry Stokes, who was a great authority on 
the subject, to ask him to take part in the discussion, but he replied 
that when they tried to improve matters they only made things 
worse in Madras. These things could not be patched up—they 
must have a real radical reform. He was not generally in favour 
of compulsion, but in regard to this change in weights and measures 
and coinage it was indispensable. 

Sir Freperick Lery asked if it would be possible to adapt exist- 
ing machines to the metric system, or would they have to be 
scrapped altogether ? 

Mr. ATTHILL said there would be very little difficulty i in altering 
the existing machinery, at any rate with regard to weighing- 
machines. In that connection that was already occasionally being 
done. Some years ago a number of weighing-machines were sent 
to the railway companies in India, graduated in both English and 
the metric systems, and he could never understand why it had been 
stopped; in his opinion the metric system ought to be generally 
adopted. 

Mr. Benepict said he would like to ask just one question—namely, 
as to how the Lecturer proposed to decimalize time? In his 
opinion that would be a very awkward matter, and also very com- 
plicated—for instance, in the measurements of the flow of liquids 
and gases—unless the degrees of latitude and longitude were 
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decimalized. As he had had a gocd deal to do with the theodolite in 
connection with questions of measurement, he felt that it would be 
_ very interesting to know how the Leczurer proposed to deal with 
. matters of that kind. 

The LECTURER: I have very littl to say. In fact, I feel sorry that 
I have not been attacked more, as it leaves me practically little to 
deal with in addition to what I have already said. 

With regard to the question a? the “cu-sec,” that is merely a 
technical term in the Public Works Dezartment, and not generally 
throughout India. It is only very locelly used, chiefly by irriga- 
tion officers. I don’t think we can vezy wel! decimalize the time 
element in it; but that is of no consequence. As I have already 
said, it is the abiding delusion ci the opponent of decimals that 
he will suppose the decimalist zo be under a contract never to use 
a common fraction; he can and wil use them when it is convenient 
to do so. Moreover, the “cu-sec’” as ar integer can be expressed in 
decimal terms, as 10'020 or 1,000 mi-secs. 

One measure of length with which I have not dealt is the “hoo,” 
or the length of which one could hear a man call out “hoo-oo-o0.” 
I have not mentioned it, but it ve-ies very much. As a matter of 
fact, it varies according to the strength of a man’s lungs. 

The “cos” varies from about a mile in the plains to two miles 
in the hills. With regard to engineers żealing with duplicate parts 
of machinery, previously supplied to their customers, I cannot see 
that there is any great difficulty, The adoption of the metric 
system would not render it necessary t= scrap any machinery they 
have already got; and there is zo rezson why they should not 
supply to their customers duplicaz2s as they did before. I can see 
no difficulty in that. 

In conclusion, I must thank yo. very mucl: for the kind way in 
which you have received such a dry suk ect as this has been; and I 
feel I owe a debt of gratitude tc Sir Stephen Finney for coming 
forward and acting as Chairman. 

Dr. Potten proposed a very hearty rote of thanks to both the 
Chairman and the Lecturer. They were deeply indebted to the 
Chairman for so kindly taking the chair at a moment’s notice, and 
all must admit the admirable manner in which he had filled it. 

The Lecturer had dealt with a subject of the gravest importance 
to India, in a most convincing manner, and it must be gratifying 
to him to find that the majority of the andience were satisfied as to 
the desirability of the reforms hs had so long and so earnestly 
advocated. i 

At the same time, Dr. Pollen suspezted that Sir Guilford had 
been a little disappointed at finding sa little opposition, for Sir 
Guilford was a good fighter and enjoyed an argument. He could 
trace his descent from Edward I. and Edward III. of England, and 
in debate he displayed the “go and force” and “the spark of the 
Plantagenet.” 

VOL. XI. L 
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is struck with them and creates a harmony. Possibly 
sounding this note of interdependence might harmonize the 
discords we sincerely deplore amongst us. Let us inquire, 
therefore, how this interdependence has arisen, and in what 
it consists. 

It has arisen because the Indian and the Englishman are 
to an extraordinary extent complementary and supple- 
mentary each to the other. Where one ends the other 
begins, what one lacks the other supplies, where one falls 
short the other excels, and so on. So much is this the 
case that they might almost be two halves of one whole. 
The average Englishman thinks in straight lines—if one 
may somewhat clumsily attempt to express in language his 
fine quality of directness. He has a great respect for 
concrete fact, and he expresses himself best in action ; not 
exclusively in action, of course, but it is undoubtedly upon 
the field of action, more especially of action in emergency, 
that he shines, that he is af Ats dest. 

Turning now to the Indian, you will find the antithesis 
of all this. . The Indian thinks in graceful curves—if one 
may venture to thus describe the natural beauty and felicity 
of his expressions. He has a great reverence for abstract 
truth, and he expresses himself most perfectly upon the 
field of thought. Short-sighted people who fail to grasp 
this fundamental distinction are for ever finding fault with 
one or other. One set of these fault-finders regard the 
Indian as a sort of half-baked Britisher. The other set 
seem incapable of seeing ar Englishman in any light but 
that of a barbarian. 

Even by merely accepting this distinction, rough though 
it may be, we shall have already cleared the ground for a 
little more mutual forbearance and mutual appreciation. 
But let us not stop here; let us proceed farther and inquire 
the source of this distinction. We find it arising from a 
totally different attitude towards life. The English mind is 
objective; the Englishman looks aż things, he takes them 
at their face value, so to speak. The garland, for example, 
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that some jubilant procession has brought to the station is 
to him—well, just a garland and no more; the accompani- 
ment of what he would describe as “fuss” is rather more 
embarrassing than gratifying. Now, the Indian does not 
look at things, he looks ¢hrougk them. As the Chinese 
philosopher put it : 

“ The true sage, taking his stand upon the beauty of the 
universe, pierces the principle of things.” 

What is this “ principle of things” ? Is it not the assump- 
tion that “ everything in being what it is is symbolic of some- 
thing more”? Therefore that garland, to a mind that looks 
through things, becomes the very regalia of the royal spirit 
of welcome that has come to greet you. Looking at a thing 
is not-always quite synonymous with seeing it—at least in 
its entirety. : - 

There appears to exist among Europeans a certain 
amount of superstition with regard to what they call the 
Oriental mind, and plainly suppose to be something dark 
and dreadful and by no means to be probed. Without . 
pretending for an instant to have fathomed this abyss, one 
may perhaps point out certain aspects of it—as simple as 
they are beautiful : 

A Hindu child, some ten or twelve years of age, showed 
a remarkable aptitude for Sanscr:t. Help was afforded him 
in his studies by a European lady. Upon the road up to 
the hills, the boy contrived to lcse a warm garment, with 
which his parents had provided him, so it was proposed to - 
supply him with another. The child steadily refused. 
* Mother,” he said solemnly—“ mother, do not give me 
material comforts, give me wisdom, then I shall not lose it 
by the way.” 

A simple utterance, but eloquent of the Oriental attitude . 
to life. In the West we look upon education as a means to 
an end, that end being a livelihood to te earned ; but in the 
East, where a man can make do with a mat, a garment, and 
one meal a day, a means of livelihood becomes a secondary 
consideration, and education becomes the end and not the 
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means. You do not learn to live, you live to learn, and you 
continue learning till you arrive at the burning-ghat, at the 
feet of a succession of spiritual gurus. 

True culture! This is the goal of life to an Oriental, 
not fame or fortune. He aspires to ġe rather than to do. 
The Indian believes firmly that ideas govern the world, 
and that the greatest thing a man can do for his day and 
generation is to enrich it with fresh thought. Others may 
be figureheads, but the real leaders of men are those people 
who have ideas. India would say with Spenser that 
| “ Deeds do die, however nobly done, ` 

And thoughts of men do as themselves decay ; 
But wise words, taught in numbers for to run, 
Recorded by the Muses live for aye.” 

In the West there is a tendency to belittle everything 
except deeds, and to count as deeds only those wrought on 
the battle-field or market-place. This conception leavesout 
of count the toil of thinker and poet, but the Empire has 
need of both—the man of thought as well as the man of 
action; Kipling as well as Kitchener. 

“ The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 

The Englishman, however, believes emphatically in deeds 
in the strictest sense of the word. He expresses himself in 
acts of benevolence, and he puts a very real love of India 
into his bridges, his railways, his irrigation works, his schools, 
hospitals, and asylums. This done, he prides himself on 
being the promoter of that masterpiece of human ingenuity, 
the “ British institution,’ and not unnaturally turns round to 
his Indian fellow-Councillor to inquire what he has been 
about. Finding him less enamoured of such things, he 
over-hastily assumes a lack of patriotism and want of feeling 
for his fellows to be the sole cause. There is, however, 
another. The Indian, like the masses in England, has an 
inborn horror of institutions. . To him there is but one sacred 
institution—the family. Every family in the East is a holy 
family, in the sense that it is regarded as a Divine institu- 
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- tion, and therefore by no means to be tampered with by 
` man without grave reason. After all, as Sister Nivedita 
pointed out, we cannot be quite sure whether our method 
of collecting all the aged, diseasec, ‘insane, and poor, 
together, and dumping them down into “institutions,” is 
really the most humane way of dealing with the afflicted, 
or whether it’s only thé most convenient. 

Workhouses, for example, have greatly improved, but 
that system of relief has never met w:th enthusiasm in any 
quarter. To be old and poor is already misfortune enough," | 
without treating it as if it were crime. An old woman 
needs an armchair in an ingle-nook :n which to rest her 
bones, a home not a barracks. Attempts have been made 
to make the lives of children under the Poor Law more 
normal by placing them in cottage homes under foster- 
mothers. It was discovered to be a mistake to place children 
of the same age together, as all development then came to 
a standstill. Placing children of different ages together 
soon showed that a child learns more ‘rom another child, a _ 
little older than: itself, than from adults. A triumph again 
for family life, as against the institution. Indians, not 
unjustifiably, fear lest too many institut.ons should endanger 
their priceless treasure, the ‘ family spirit.” 

By far the most important distinction, however, lies in the 
attitude of the two peoples towards religion. That each in 
his own way is religious we cannot doubt. In England, 
. when the ordinary man awards one-serenth of bis time and 
one-tenth of his money to religion, he feels he has done all 
that is expected of him, and more than most men. He 
keeps his religion and his daily existence strictly separate, 
in water-tight compartments. In a word, in England 
religion is for man, in India man tis for veligton ; and if man, 
how much more woman! For the masses of India, religion 
enters into their bathing, their cress, their meals, their 
sleeping, their conversation. It is to tiem the very breath 
of life. Their salutation is a benediction. Every wayfarer 
is a priest who invokes upon you the b-essing of peace. If 
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at some railway station you casually entered a carriage full 
of students, you would in England expect to hear discussions 
on cricket, football, sport, theatres, racing, and the like ; 
but in India at that age they are all discussing Zhe Absolute, 
or Liveratzon, or the rival merits of two systems of philoso- 
phy. And all this is no parade of knowledge, but because 
these are the most engrossing topics which they know of. 

What attitude do the British adopt to this all-pervading 
religion, which confronts them upon their landing in the 
Peninsula, which is never out of sight or hearing during 
the forty years or more of their sojourn in the land? They 
ignore it. There is something almost sublime in a strength 
of mind that can persistently ignore a thing so patent and 
potent for good and evil. It argues strength, but it sug- 
gests rigidity which may prove a very fatal handicap in 
dealing with a hot-blooded and imaginative people, passion- 
ately devoted to their gods. Sympathy is far more of an 
intellectual endowment than most people suppose ; lack of 
sympathy in general, and of religious sympathy in particular, 
is responsible for the widening gulf between the two 
peoples. 

For generations Indian officials, military authorities, 
missionaries, and their women-folk, have been “ going out 
to India.” How few of them have ever really reached that 
destination! It has been remarked that the Englishman is 
born on an island, and takes it with him wherever he goes. 
Perhaps that is why so few of these passengers to India 
ever arrived there—in the sense that the Good Samaritan 
arrived when, espying the wounded man, he “came where 
ke was.” Scarcely anybody came where India was, all 
passed by on the other side. And where was India? 
Standing sentinel over the garnered lore, handed down to 
her from antiquity by generations. With amazement she 
realized the Sahib’s indifference to this sort of treasure. 
She hid her feelings behind a stately reserve, and heard the 
missionaries’ kindly meant suggestions to come across to 
them without much response: At last, however, came 2 
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Good Samaritan, and he was an American—Colonel Olcott ; 
but in his footsteps came a British woman, Mrs. Besant 
[to say nothing of the members of the East India Associa- 
tion, who have laboured during half a century to bring 
about a better understanding between Europe and Asia and 
to create and maintain harmony be-:ween the hemispheres]. 
They came to learn and not to teach. They did not expect 
India to come to them. They weat to India. The effect 
was electrical ; it was epoch-making! But there still remain 
people who imagine they are living in India. Not they! 
They are living in little Englands dotted all over the 
Peninsula. 

It was a long time before India thoroughly grasped the ` 
idea of a religion that was hostile to all other faiths. But 
she thoroughly understands now ; and she has retired upon 
ways that are not our ways, to thoughts that are not our 
thoughts. Is this surprising? Ignore a man’s religion, 
assume that you are in the confidence of the Almighty and 
that he is not, and you slam the door on all possibility of 
Divine fellowship for evermore. But if, instead of looking 
at idols, the European and Muhammadan also would only 
look ¢hvough those mysterious symbols, with their multiple 
members, he would find in them the hieroglyphics of a 
lofty religion. 

What does the British mind require in a religion worthy 
of its attention? Is it sublimity of thought? “ Having 
established this whole universe with one fragment of 
Myself, I remain.” Surely here the Bhagavad Gita 
expresses the immanence and the transcendence of the 
Deity even as clearly as the Christian creed. There is no 
equivalent to the vicarious atonement, it is urged, no 
hallowed ground like the “ green hill far away”; but do 
we not read that “there is no place on earth where 
the Buddha has zo sacrificed himself for the good of 
creatures”? And if Allah be all-cervading, are not all hills 
his altars ? . 

But what more conclusive evidence can we have in 
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favour of any religion than the fact that it is capable of 
producing saints? A tree is known by its /ruz¢, not by its 
rotten boughs. If you inquire the secret of the courage, 
the devotion, the self-abnegation of the Hindu mother, her 
son will tell you it is her religion. What says Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who comes of Parsi parentage? The Grand Old 
Man of India, speaking of his mother, says: “ Ske made 
me what I am.” A good son and a great patriot she 
made of the founder of the East India Association. But 
let us not omit to inquire what made er what she was. 
What but her great religion? Take Rama-Krishna, who 
passed years in living the devout life of each religion in 
turn, in order to be able to see God from his neighbours’ 
angle of vision, and finally observed all the restrictions of 
womanhood that he might the better play a brother’s part 
to all women-folk, saying with real fellow-feeling : “I know 
their sorrows.” How he appeals to humanity, this Indian 
sage, with his grand mind and his great heart! The 
Christian saint is the flower of the Christian faith; the 
Hindu avatara is the ripened fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the religious question 
in India, for to the masses religion is life. Some city-bred 
babus may follow Haeckels phosfer-philosophy to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ Science has conducted God to its boun- 
daries, thanking him for his provisional ere: ”; but an 
irreligious India is unthinkable. 

If “ Shakespeare’s countrymen,” and more especially the 
generation of Stephen Phillips and Francis Thompson, want 
to win the Indian people to an appreciation of his and their 
religion, let them call in the assistance of the poet rather 
than of the primer. Indiacannot resist beauty. Beauty of 
form, beauty of expression, beauty of movement above all; 
for India stands for the soul side of things more than the form. 
May we not by sharing it double the joy given us by “a 
thing of beauty”? This fragment, for example, from the 
last volume of the late Stephen Phillips’s poems : 


“ When Jesus greeted Joan in the after-twilight, 
When the crucified kissed the burned, 
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Then softly they spoke together, solemaly, sweetly, 

They two so branded with life. 

But they spake not at all of the Cross or of up-piled flaming 
Or the going from them of God ; 

But He was tender over the soul of the Roman 

Who yielded Him up to the priest, 

And she was whist with pity for him that ligkted 

The faggot in Rouen town.” 


There is no pulpit like the grave ; and out of his grave 
the poet now speaks, bidding us all forgive and forget, and 
join hands to the outstretching of new heavens and the up- 
building of a new earth—the only fizting memorial to him 
and to all those dear ones lost alike to England and to 
India through the war. None of us will have suffered in 
vain if the fruit of that prolonged agony prove to be a 
JSellow-feeling for one another. 

The countrymen of Rama-Kriskna, Vivekananda, and 
Rabindra Nath Tagore have what amounts to a national 
genius for religion, and they recognize and respond to the 
Divine fire manifested, no matter how, when, or where. 
How much of the Christian Scriptures is Oriental poetry, 
and as such a delight to be shared by both hemispheres, if 
only its advocates in their zeal would not demand for it an 
exclusive monopoly of all Divine wisdom! 

There must surely be as many paths to the Supreme as 
there are people in the world. God never permits a replica. 
Every soul is unique. The angels receiving it have never 
looked upon its like before, nor shall hereafter. The more 
the paths ascend the heavenly mount, the more they must 
converge. They meet at His feet who said: “ By what- 
ever road a man approacheth Me, on that road do I welcome 
him, for all roads are Mine.” 

Criticism is valueless unless it is constructive. Let us 
therefore consider some practical suzgestions : 

If English ladies would open up avenues of friendship 
with Indian ladies much might be safely accomplished. A 
true incident may not be out of place here: 

An Indian gentleman tried to coax his wife toa European 
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compound to meet some English ladies. Terrified lest she 
should be affronted by a masculine eye and lose her self- 
respect and that of her neighbours, the little lady refused. 
Her husband, however, was a person of resource; he 
offered her that the whole compound should be cleared of 
men-folk, and it was done! The whole staff of men- 
servants were locked into the power-house. The European 
men gave themselves into custody, and then—then only 
did the little lady come amongst us. Attended by her 
fluttered women-folk and her triumphant husband, she 
suffered herself to be coaxed along the garden-path as one 
might entice a timid bird. She, with her vivid sari, her 
sparkling jewels, and her little silver sandals that would 
keep coming off up the steps! To what end was all this? 
The husband informed us, with superb but quite unconscious 
flattery: “Z drought her that she should hear the English 
ladies laugh.” 

How infinitely touching is that simple explanation! But 
why have they never heard us laugh before? Can it be 
that we have ignored their existence or treated them only, 
as we have so often the Indian student in England, to 
“the contempts which turn the heart to stone”? English 
Society perhaps hardly realizes its own exclusiveness ; but 
how much it might gain from contact with women whose 
lives are inspired by a Spartan sense of duty! Cannot our 
Indian sister teach us the sublime art of simplification and 
thereby save us from the rapids of vulgarity towards which 
we are tending ? What would an Indian purdah lady think 
of our modern ways? Our landscapes, lavishly adorned 
with advertisements of pills and ointments; our dress, our 
dances, our amusements and deportment generally? It can 
. only be faintly conjectured. Taste is the true index of 
what a nation has become, however. “Mamma, is that 
wrong ?” inquired a child. “ Wrong, my dear? It’s worse 
than wrong—it’s vulgar.” Such, alas! one fears, would 
have to be her verdict ; but by her art, and still more by 
her literature, India is doing her best to save us from our- 
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selves. India herself can never be vulgar: she is too 
natural and spontaneous. Her women have an inborn 
sense of savoir-faire which leads them unerringly to strike 
the right note. Even on public occasions, to which, 
naturally, the purdah lady is least accustcmed, she always 
rises to what is expected of her. Some European ladies 
had addressed a large mixed gathering upon a roof-top, and 
the Indians, determined that the proceedings should be 
carried through in European fashion, called upon a Hindu 
lady to make a speech as a vote of thanks. Of course she 
had not understood a word. Quite unembarrassed by a 
situation which might well have perplexed a diplomatist of 
experience, she came forward gracefully and explained to 
us how she and her friends had enjoyed the meeting. “We 
did not understand the words,” she explained, “but we 
understood the spirit.” 

Hampered by shyness, so often misconstrued as 
hauteur by Continental nations, how glad is the English- 
woman to find a kindred spirit who can overleap the barriers 
of language and “understand the spirit” of her efforts to 
make known her good-will ! 

Might not English lessons sometimes take the pleasant 
form of social gatherings based on the idea of the French 
salon, where conversation was the staple refreshment pro- 
vided, and where it became an art to the speaker and an 
education to the listener. Mutual hospitality is a great link. 
The attitude of India, rich as she is ir emotional life, is that 
“she would like to be allowed to love you.” So often she 
is xoź allowed. There is nothing a sister European can do 
that she cannot also undertake and carry through ; witness 
the pluck and perseverance of Indian lady doctors. These 
are among the most dire necessities cf the Motherland. 

_ Swami Vivekananda once observed that ‘‘ Things do not 
grow better, things remain as they are; but we grow better 
by the changes we make in them.” It may be only illusion, 
and yet it seems as though even things did grow better, 
very, very slowly ; but probably it is the things that have 
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to be done zz us, rather than dy us, which have to be con- 
sidered in our interrelations. Broadly speaking, if we ask 
ourselves, Who is to teach England to be spiritual ? we 
must answer: “ India.” And, again, if we ask, Who is to 
teach India to be practical? we must reply: “ England.” 
May we not mutually accept this as the ultimate aim of the 
“ Divinity that shapes our ends” in bringing us together ? 
Since, as Pope puts it, 
“ All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord harmony, not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good.” 

To-day Indian students are growing up, worshipping this 
great Motherland of theirs with its simplicity, its dignity, 
its culture and spirituality. The child of the soil is growing 
up, and he needs as a fatherly guide the man who can show 
him how to live harmoniously, and, if need be, die glorious- 
ly; who can appreciate the fine qualities of the Indian 
while himself exhibiting the great British virtues of courage, 
manliness, self-control, tolerance, and magnanimity, which 
have built up an Empire worthy of the adhesion even of 
young India! The ruler in India has to stand the severest 
test that can be given to man—the test of power. He can 
become the oppressor or the protector. He can make the 
Indian feel there is a stranger in the land, or he can partici- 
pate in the “family spirit.” “ He zs one of us,” remarked a 
shrewd observer of a British Member of Council. Appre- 
ciation could no farther go. Fellow-feeling is the whole 
secret. l 

Take down the scaffolding of the British Raj too soon, 
and you will have a repetition of the tower of Babel. 
Allow the Divine Artificer to complete His work, wait till 
India has abolished child-marriage, educated her women, 
broken down the walls of racial, social, and religious 
intolerance, and welded a mass of separate peoples into one 
great nation, and the day of her independence will be a 
proud day in the annals of history. 
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Even now, when the voices of England’s best and bravest 
are being hushed in blood and tears, there are young souls— 
heroes to be—thrilling with the records of:their glorious. 
valour; and shall not unparalleled advantages pave the 

_way-to unparalleled achievement? If it be true that 
practical mystics are the best equ:pped of mankind, and 
that, as Emerson tells us, the genius of Shakespeare was 
the “combination of Saxon precision with Oriental soaring,” 
what may we not expect of a people tutored on the one hand 
by a practical sagacity that has never been excelled, and on 
the other by a spiritual insight that has never been 
surpassed? We may confidently assume that under this 
double tutelage the coming people will do honour alike to 
India and to England, and show themselves worthy of all 
that is best in both. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


AT a meeting of the East India Association held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., on Monday, January 22, 1917, a paper was read 
by Lady Katharine Stuart, entitled “To-morrow in India.” The 
Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. (Governor-Designate of Bengal), occu- 
pied the chair, and the following, amongst others, were present: 
The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, cre, Sir Arundel T. Arundel, 
K.C.S.I, Sir Lancelot Hare, k.c.s.1, CLE, Sir Mancherjee M. Bhown- 
agegree, K.C.LE, Sir J. D. Rees, K.C.LE, M.P., Colonel C. E. Yate, cs.1, 
C.M.G, M.P, Colonel M. J. Meade, cre, Mr. A. Porteous, C.I.E, Mr. 
Henry Marsh, C.I.E, M.1.cE, Mr. C. E. Buckland, cre, Sir Henry 
Kimber, Bart., Baron de Bethun, Lord Strabolgie, Mr. Kelsall, 1.¢.s., 
Colonel and Mrs. Roberts, Sir Frederick and Lady Robertson, Lady 
Muir-Mackenzie, the Hon. Mrs. G. Ryan, Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Sir Roland Wilson, Bart., General Chamier, Sir Charles Armstrong, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Sen, Miss Sorabji, Mrs. Drury, Mrs. Bonner, 
Mr. and Mrs. St. Nihal Singh, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. West, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan Irvine, Mr. Phillipowsky, the Misses Phillipowsky, 
Mr. G. Singh, Mr. DeMonte, Mrs. Patrick Villiers-Stuart, Mrs. 
Nettell, Mrs. Kerr, Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Rev. W. Broadbent, Miss 
Martia, Miss Payne, Mrs. Porter-Burrall, Mr. H. R. Cook, Miss 
Dunderdale, Mr. A. M. Ahmad, Miss Julia Smith, Mrs. Osborne 
Allen, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Miss Havdon, Mr. Carkeet James, Mrs. 
Beauchamp, Mrs. Joshi, Mrs. lronside, Mrs. Farquharson, Miss 
Pearson, Mr. Harrington, Mr. S. K. Engineer, Mr. B. M. Lal, Mr. 
F. H. Brown, Mr. E. D. Carclio, Mr. Patvardhan, Mr. Oliver Bain- 
bridge, Mrs. Lowe, Mr. Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.1,,and Mrs. Ali Baig, Miss 
MacAllister, Miss Ward, Miss Enid Ward, Miss Leachman, Mrs. 
Moore, Mr. Galloway Kyle, Mrs. Norie, Mr. Robert Marsh, Mr. S.I. 
Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. Blaise, Mr. B. R. Amhedkar, Miss Stebbing, 
Mrs. Handcock, Mrs. Gould, Mr. K. C. Bhandari, Miss Ward, Mr. 
F, C. Channing, Mr. E. H. Tabak, Mr. J. Canning, Dr. Prankerd, Mr. 
Ryan, Mrs. Kinneir-Tarte, Miss Scatcherd, Miss M. Ashworth, Mrs. 
Wilson, Mr. Khanna, Mr. Dubé, Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, Mr. J. B. 
Pennington, Mr. S. Digby, Mrs. Charles R. Taylor, Mrs. Bowlby, 
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Miss Levell, Mr. Whitbread, Miss Phipos, Mr. Sugauddin, Mr. Rao, 
Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. Speed, Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, Mrs. Couchman, - 
and Dr. J. Pollen, c.1.£., Hon. Secretary. Lord Reay, President of the 
Association, was unable to be present on account of the accident that 
had befallen him in the Park; and Lord Hardinge, of Penshurst, 
wrote regretting that his duties at the Foreign Office prevented his 
accepting the invitation to attend and support the Earl of Ronaldshay. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, my first duty, and a very 
pleasant one, is to introduce to you the lady who has so kindly con- 
sented to read a paper before us this afternoon. Lady Katharine 
Stuart knows India well, and I have no doubt that India knows her 
well, too. She is recognized as a lady who takes a deep and sym- 
pathetic interest in Indians, and in everything appertaining to their 
country. I think Madras is the part of India she knows best, and 
she will no doubt have much to tell us to-day about the Indians of 
that Presidency and their characteristics. She is not only a lady 
who has great sympathy with India, but she also comes of a family 
which has been inspired by the great wave of patriotism which is 
sweeping over the country and the Empire to-day. She, of course, 
has suffered, as a great many of us have, as a result of the conflagra- 
tion in Europe, and we thank her all the more, therefore, for setting 
aside the time and taking the trouble to give us a paper to-day. She 
will, I know, receive from you an attentive and sympathetic listen- 
ing, and I have great pleasure now in calling upon her to read her 
paper. 

(The paper was then read, the Lecturer being received with 
applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, according to the pro- 
gramme which has been submitted to me, I see the Chairman now 
addresses the meeting. Well, we have listened with great interest 
to a paper which has been characterized, if I may say so, by a very 
wide sympathy and a deep insight. (Hear, hear.) Lady Katharine 
Stuart has touched delicately, but at tne same time firmly, upon a 
topic which has been a good deal discussed in recent years—namely, 
that of the relations between the Ezest and West, and between 
Englishmen and Indians. The angle from which East and West 
look out upon life is, as the Lecturer has pointed out, a somewhat 
different one. Each has characteristics which are very largely lack- 
ing in the other, and each ought, thereZore, as the Lecturer told us, 
to find himself complementary and supplementary to the other. 
What is it, then, that so often causes the contact between East and 
West to produce discord instead of harmony and friction instead of 
smooth working? The answer which the Lecturer gave us to that 
question may be summed up in the words, “a lack of understand- 
ing.” Perhaps the Englishman does not always take quite as much 
trouble as he might to understand the Indian. It has always been 
a charge against us as a nation that we are somewhat intolerant of 
other manners and customs and other religions and modes of 
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thought, and I am afraid that the charge is not altogether without 
justification. , I dare say we have all heard of the English lady who, 
when travelling on the Continent and hearing herself described by- 
the inhabitants of the land in which she was travelling as a foreigner, 
indignantly repudiated the suggestion. She said, “No, I am not a 
foreigner; it is these people who are the foreigners,” She was. 
travelling in another land, but she had taken her island with her, and. 
that is what a large number of English people do when they go to 
India. As the Lecturer says, they are living in little islands dotted 
all over the Peninsula. I dare say there is something to be said in 
defence of this particular form of insularity. After all, we must 
remember that the English community in India is but a very small 
drop in a very large ocean; the Englishman is living in exile, amidst 
strange surroundings and amongst people who are strangers to him 
when 4e goes out there, and I have no doubt that somewhere away 
back in his subconscious mind the instinct of self-preservation is 
unconsciously at work; but I am not considering at the moment 
whether that insularity is justified or is not justified. I am only 
following the Lecturer in trying to consider what are the obstacles 
to a closer understanding between the peoples of the two races— 
ie, the peoples of England and of India—and undoubtedly this 
national characteristic of ours, this insularity, is one obstacle. But 
is that the only obstacle, ladies and gentlemen? I am afraid it is” 
not. My own personal experience has proved to me that the peoples 
of India are endowed to an unusual degree with an instinctive hos- 
pitality and with great warmness of heart; they respond readily to 
any real desire on the part of others to secure their friendship. I 
am quite certain—and I am now speaking from my own personal 
experience—that any little act of courtesy or kindness shown to an 
Indian will always be returned in full measure, and with interest. 
(Hear, hear.) But however anxious the Indian may be to fraternize 
with the stranger within his gates, he is undoubtedly hampered by 
the rules and restrictions of ancient social custom and tradition. 
Nobody can deny that the strict rules of caste are as much an 
obstacle to closer social relations between East and West as is the 
insularity of the Englishman. Any Englishman who can speak 
from personal experience will, I am sure, testify to the fact that, 
however’ much he may wish to get into closer social touch with 
Indians, of whatever caste they may be, he will find it infinitely 
easier to do so with an Indian who is a member of the Brahmo 
Sama’, let us say, than he would with an Indian who was hampered 
and hedged in by rigid caste rules and regulations. Here, then, are 
two cbstacles—the insularity of the Englishman on the one side, 
and the caste rules of the Indian on the other side. Of course, I 
know these caste rules do not apply to all Indians. I see amongst 
us here to-day Sir John Rees, and no doubt he will tell me I am talk- 
ing nonsense; that there is no such thing as a people of India, but 
that you must talk about the peoples of India, with a very big “s” 
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at the end of it. I know that, but I am talking for the moment 
about Indians who belong to that community in which caste is an 
important matter. ' 

Now, to what are we to look to get over these two obstacles? 
That is the great and burning question which interests us all who 
desire to see more cordial relations b2tween the peoples of this 
country and the peoples of India. I think we must look very largely 
to time, but we can also look to sympathy. A great deal can be 
done even now, provided that there is d2termined goodwill on each 
side. (Hear, hear.) 

I remember receiving with feelings >f the liveliest gratification 
an invitation from some Brahmin gentlemen, whose position in 
their own caste was irreproachable, to go and dine with them at the 
same table as their guest. That particular gathering, ladies and 
gentlemen, including as it did amongst its members Brahmins, 
Muhammadans, and Christians from Europe, was sufficient to prove 
to me the lengths to which the high-caste Indian will go in his 
endeavour to stretch out the hand of fr:endship to his fellow Euro- 
peans. (Hear, hear.) Much, therefor2, can be done even now, 
provided there is determined goodwill cn both sides, but that good- 
will, happily, is being aided and abetted to-day by other factors, 
factors arising out of external circumstances. For some years past 
Indian gentlemen have worked side by side in close co-operation 
with Englishmen in the highest positons of government in the 
country—to the very great advantage of bozh. There is nothing 
like the sharing of common responsibilities, and the bearing of 
common burdens, to assist a man to an understanding of his fellow 
men. (Hear, hear.) I am quite sure of that. The doubts of the 
cautious Britisher have tnquestionablr been dispelled by experi- 
ence. I am thinking now of the members of the Executive Coun- 
cils, and so on. On the other hand, [ am quite sure that those 
Indians who have been working in these positions will have realized, 
as perhaps they did not quite do befcre, that the motives which 
actuate Englishmen are something more than a mere desire to grasp 
and hold place and power. There may be a legitimate difference of 
opinion as to the rate of progress which we ought to maintain along 
the path upon which we have deliberately set our foot, but there can 
be no doubt whatever that we shall cortinue steadily and conscien- 
tiously to pursue the policy we have deliberately adopted of 
associating the best intellect and ability of India with us in the 
government and administration of the country. (Hear, hear.) 
Those who most desire ta see ordered progress made along those 
lines will, I am sure, whether they be Europeans or Indians, regret 
most the fact that there is a small section of the peoples of India 
who have been foolish enough to adopt methods of terrorism and 
violence; for they will realize best tha: nothing could do more to 
act as a drag upon the advance of India than the adoption of 
methods of that kind. (Hear, hear.) 
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Now let me suggest one other external circumstance which is 
working, and will work in the future, towards a better understand- 
ing between East and West. That circumstance arises out of the 
great conflagration in Europe. Men who have fought side by side, 
and whose blood has mingled in commen sacrifice upon the battle- 
field, are likely to find that they have created ties of comradeship 
-and fellowship which will be infinitely more potent than any obstacle 
which can be raised by any social custom or tradition. (Hear, hear.) 

Tken there is one word I would like to say about another portion 
of the Lecturer’s paper. Lady Katharine Stuart has given us most 
excellent adivce. She has told us that we should study and try to 
understand Something of the spirit of the religions of India, and 
that in my humble opinion is most excellent and admirable advice. 
The whole life of the Indian is bathed in an atmosphere of 
religion, and it is all the more necessary that we should try to 
understand something of the spirit of Indian religious thought by 
reason of the fact that the religious practices of the greater number 
of the religions of India are characterized by much symbolism, and 
are consequently open to much misunderstanding. (Hear, hear.) 
How often, for instance, do we talk about the Parsees being fire- 
worshippers. Surely we say that because we are ignorant of or 
have forgotten the symbolic meaning of fire to the members of that 
community. Take, again, the case of the Jains, some of whose 
practices may very easily prove disgusting to Europeans—the 
preservation of vermin, for example—unless the European knows 
the beautiful spirit of the doctrine of ahimsa, or harmlessness, which 
is one of the cardinal articles of belief of the Jain faith. Then, 
again, to the ignorant the religious practices of the Hindu may 
appear to be nothing but idolatry and superstition. An ignorant 
person sees an Indian go to a Hindu temple, and sees him pour 
out the sacred water upon the lingam, and he merely regards him 
as a superstitious idol-worshipper. Of course, the fact is that he 
does not see the symbolism. Is not that'in itself sufficient to show 
how necessary it is that those who go to India should take the 
advice given by the lecturer and endeavour to study and understand 
something of the spirit of the religions of India? (Hear, hear.) 
I am sure once a man begins to study the religions of India he will 
very soon find himself absorbed in the intellectual delights of Indian 
philosophy; for in no country I know of do religion and philo- 
sopky go hand in hand so harmoniously as they do in that great 
continent; one cannot help being fascinated by the intellectual 
heights which are revealed by the speculations of that great com- 
mentator Sankara in his severely monistic interpretation of the 
Vedanta philosophy, or indeed of the pluralistic interpretation of 
the same system adopted by Ramanuja. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I am afraid I am allowing myself to 
be carried away from the subject-matter of the paper before us, and 
I see that I have already exceeded the time which a thoughtful 
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Secretary allows for the observations ož those who follow the lec- 
turers at these meetings. (The Secretary: There is no time limit 
for the Chairman.) Well, even if that be so, I feel quite sure that 
I have exceeded the limits which any well-regulated Chairman 
ought to impose upon his own loguac.ty, and I do not propose, 
therefore, to accept the kind invitation of the Secretary to proceed 
longer; and I would say in conclusion that, in common with every- 
one else in this room, I have been delighted with the tone, the matter 
and style of the lecture which has been read to us to-day by Lady 
Katharine Stuart. Iam convinced that aothing but good can come 
of papers of this kind and of the discussions which may take place 
upon them. I have much pleasure, therefore, in inviting any mem- 
ber of the audience to take part in the Ciscussion. (Applause.) 
Mr. F. C. Cuannine said that although his experience of India 
was now somewhat remote he would like to say a very few words 
upon the subject of the lecture. The Senskrit poem quoted by the 
Lecturer taught that there was a religion of action as well as a reli- 
gion of thought; there were men whose business it was to think, 
and there were other men whose busir.ess it was to act; and the 
people with whom he was chiefly brougkt into contact with in India 
were the men of the Delhi territory and of the Central Punjaub. It 
seemed to him that their religion was more like that of the religion 
of Englishmen, a religion of action, and he had not felt that great 
division between those men and Englishmen which was often stated 
to exist in other parts of India. Ai tke botiom of all there was 
undoubtedly a difference between the English and the Hindu out- 
look upon the universe, and a different view of the relation of the 
Deity to the world. With that part of the lecture he entirely agreed. 
It was extremely advisable that those who were going otit to India, 
whether as missionaries or in the Civil Service, should know some- 
thing of Indian thought. Before he hai gone out to India he had 
studied Sanskrit, and he always felt that if he had not had that 
opportunity before he went he would never have understood the 
peoples with whom he was brought into contact as well as he had 
been able to. It seemed to him to be comparatively easy to enter 
into the feeling and ideas of the Muhammadans, because Muham- 
madanism was not so remote from the English view of religion; 
both took the same general view of the relation of the Deity to the 
world. Then, again, he thought tha: those who had studied 
Sanskrit would more readily and more sympathetically understand 
Hindus; it was very difficult for those who kad not studied Sans- 
krit literature and philosophy to do this, and further it was desirable 
that these studies should be entered upon in England, for civilians 
would find very little time for study after getting out to India. He 
personally found that soon after getting to work out there his duties 
occupied him from morn till night, and l2ft him with no opportunity 
for study. In conclusion, he would say thet he felt convinced that there 
was not that impassable separation of thought and feeling between 
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Englishmen and Indians which many understood there was, and he 
wished to urge as much as he could the very strong advisability of 
men who were going out to India doing all they could to get some 
insight into Hindu thought, which could best-be done through the 
study of the best works of Sanskrit literature. 

Sir J. D. REES, K.C.I.E., M.P., said that he had known the Chairman 
too long, and had followed his career too closely, ever to think that 
he talxed nonsense, and he certainly had not done so on that occa- 
sion; but if he could do him a good turn in the high office he was 
destined to occupy in India, (and they all wished him the utmost 
success on his uneasy throne), by publicly relieving him of a 
reproach which he had read in a Bengali newspaper, where they 
reviewed his qualifications, he would do so. It was said there were 
some little defects in him, one of which was that he had been known 
to be associated with that notorious reactionary, Sir J. D. Rees! 
He would like to take the opportunity of denying that. It was true 
the Chairman and himself had sometimes agreed in the House of 
Commons, but never while they sat in the House of Commons to- 
gether had they ever acted in concert upon any Indian question. 
The Chairman had every qualification for his new high office, with- 
out the defect he had just mentioned; and that he had courage was 
proved by his accepting that office and by the manner in which he 
had given expression to his opinions in public in London. He had 
every belief that he would prove to be anything but a reactionary. 
On the contrary, he believed that he would sympathize to the utmost 
with Indian political, social and economic aspirations, and he be- 
lieved, and wished with all his heart, that he would have a most 
successful and prosperous Governorship, and do great good in the 
office he had been so worthily called upon to fulfil, 

To return to the lecture, he had listened to it with great interest, 
and he recognized in it something of the spirit of the Lecturer’s 
father, with whom he had had the honour to be associated in a 
subordinate capacity many years ago. The Lecturer was full of that 
imagination and sympathy which we were said to lack in dealing 
with Indian subjects. Criticism, however, was of no value if it was 
mere eulogy. The Lecturer said that education with us was the 
means to an end, and not the end itself, and that with the Oriental 
education was itself the end. That was a statement which must be 
taken with a great deal of salt. Greatly as he admired his Indian 
friends, he could not say that they regarded education in that light; 
and he believed they were not blind to the material advantages 
resulting from it, nor would they be wise if they were. Then she 
spoke of them as being passionately devoted to their gods. He 
believed they were, but at the same time he did not agree with the 
remarks about the attitude of the unsympathetic Britisher towards 
the gods of India. It would be remembered that the British Govern- 
ment took upon themselves the duty of administering the previously 
existing religious endowments, and they were prepared to carry on 
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the whole administration, but it was the missionary spirit in England 
which stopped it, and the feeling amongst the British electorate that 
the British administration should not be connected with idolatry— 
that was their word, however, and not kis. He bélieved the Govern- 
ment had fulfilled its duty of preserving the greatest impartiality 
amongst the various creeds in India admirably, and if they had 
failed it was not their fault. As Lord Ronaldshay had said, it was 
absurd to classify the peoples of India as icolators. With regard 
to the Lecturer’s sugges-ion that we must wait till India had abol- - 
ished child-marriage and educated her women, etc., before the day 
of her independence arrived, all he could say was that Lady 
Katharine Stuart was not a breathless reformer! Those little 
preliminaries would take some time, and he confessed there was 
much in the ancient structure of Indian economic, social and 
religious life that he would see depart with the greatest regret. 
Whether that was a sign of want of sympathy with India or not he 
would leave the audience to decide, but he would suggest it was not 
sympathy with India to wish the inhabitants to be everyting they 
were not. 

In conclusion, he said that he would not venture to trespass 
further upon their time, as others would wish to say a few words, 
‘perhaps in a different spirit; but he wonld say that there was no one 
in that Hall who had a stronger spirit of sympathy with the Indian 
peoples, or who had spent more time m developing that sympathy, 
by the study of their language, literature, manners and customs 
than he had, and in all these he foumd more to admire than to 
condemn, 

Miss SCATCHERD said she had been very interested in the lecture, 
and if they would only regard all the races of India as members of 
‘one great family, a great many obstacles would be removed. No 
one would contend that the last arrival in a family should be treated 
as his grown-up brother. The idea o7 the brotherhood cf nations 
struck her as a much truer conception than that of an arbitrary 
equality, and was one which would lead to truer justice and fairer 
treatment. No doubt they would all remember the proverb, “To 
understand all is to forgive all”; but she taought that frequently 
popular proverbs ought to be reversed, and that we must sometimes 
begin by forgiving all as an essential preliminary step to under- 
standing. She heard some time ago of a lady whose whole life had 
been embittered because, being a woman, she was not in the same 
Position as her brother, and she said that she never could quite 
forgive Providence or help feeling somewhat resentful towards her 
brother. The branches could not all have the same place on the 
tree, or the same outlook, and if they would forgive the differences 
that often seemed to be very harsh and arbitrary a great deal 
of misunderstanding would be removed. She was very grateful to 
the speaker for such a thought-provoking lecture. 

Sir ARUNDEL T: ARUNDEL, in expressing his appreciation of the 
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paper and moving a cordial vote of thanks to the Lecturer, said 
there could be no better words of appreciation than those employed 
by the Chairman. He did not think it was necessary to go into the 
question of the Britisher being a man of action and the Indian a 
man of thought, but it reminded him of a saying of Carlyle’s, who, 
after passing the “ Everlasting No” into the freedom of the “ Ever- 
lasting Yes,” could say to himself, “Produce, produce, were it but 
the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a product. ’Tis the utmost 
thou hast in thee; out with it, then, in God’s name!” There spoke 
the practical energizing Britisher. With regard to the question of 
the study of the Hindu religion, there were difficulties in their way. 
In South India and elsewhere one often saw outside of temples and’ 
within them and on the cars various representations which excited 
repulsion and deterred the spectator from further investigation. 
But apart from this there were Hindu symbols of the deepest signi- 
ficance and interest, if, as the Lecturer had said, we would and could 
look, not only at the symbols, but through them to their meaning. 
Many of them were familiar with the picture of the churning of the 
Sea of Milk to produce nectar for the gods. It was pictured on 
rocks and temples from one end of India to the other, and Lord 
Curzon had found it on ruined Hindu sculptures in the forests of 
Siam. It was the picture of a mountain in the shape of a sugar- 
loaf, supported by a tortoise which represented Vishnu, the Sup- 
porter, who also surmounted the whole. The mountain contained 
living beings, forests, etc., and the whole of it stood in the Sea of 
Milk. Around the sugar-loaf mountain was twisted a snake, and 
at the tail-end were a number of gods and at the head 
a number of demons, and they churned the gigantic mountain 
to provide nectar for the gods. He asked a Hindu pundit 
to interpret the symbol, and he explained that the mountain was 
the world, and the Sea of Milk was the Ocean of Existence; and 
the snake was our old friend the Time-Serpent. The gods were 
good impulses, and the demons were bad impulses, and the inter- 
action of good and evil through the ages of Time produced for 
humanity, religion, art, letters, in a word, civilization. The poison 
from the fangs of the snake falling on the demons was the gradual 
lessening of evil in the passage of eons. He mentioned this parable 
and its Hindu interpretation in illustration of what the Lecturer had 
said of looking through symbols and not merely at them. 

There was always the difficulty of understanding a religion 
foreign to our own, whatever our own might be. How many of us 
could realize that to the Greeks and Romans their theogony of 
Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Minerva, Mercury, Mars, Saturn and the rest, 
were real living gods, and that they had no other. So real were 
they, that Socrates—a religious man if ever there was one—was. 
condemned to death for impiety to these very gods. 

Another point he would like to illustrate was a passage at the end’ 
of the paper about the possible, if distant, future of India. Some 
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time ago he came across some volumes nf old debates in the House 
of Commons, in which was a speech. by Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macaulay (afterwards Lord Macaulay) in the year 1833, where he 
gave a forecast of what time might have in store for India in the far 
days to come. He had it copied, and vith the Chairman’s permis- 
` sion he would ask Dr. Pollen to read it td the audience. 
The Hon. Secretary then read the ex-ract, which was as follows: 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED IN THE HoUsE or Commons, 
JuLy 10, 1833. 


On Wednesday, July 10, 1833, Mr. Cherles Grant, President of 
the Board of Control, moved that the Bill for effecting an arrange- 
ment with the India Company, and for the better government of 
His Majesty's Indian territories, should be read a second time. 
The motion was carried without a division, but not without a long 
debate, in the course of which the following speech was made by 
Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay: 

“The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick dark- 
ness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved 
for a state which resembles no other in 1istory, and which forms by 
itself a separate class of political phencmena. The laws which 
regulate its growth and its decay are still unknown to us. It may 
be that the public mind of India may expand under our system till 
it has outgrown that system; that by gcod government we may 
educate our subjects into a capacity for better government; that, 
having become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in 
some future age, demand European institutions. Whether such a 
day will ever come, I know not. Wherever it comes, it will be the 
proudest day in English history. To have found a people sunk in 
the lowest depth of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them 
as to have made them desirous and cagable cf all the privileges of 
citizens, would indeed be a title to glory zll our own. The sceptre 
may pass away from us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our 
most profound schemes of policy. But there are triumphs which 
are followed by no reverse. There is in Empire exempt from all 
natural causes of decay. Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs 
of reason over barbarism; that Empire is the imperishable Empire 
of our arts and our morals, our literature anc our laws.” 


Mrs. VILLIERS-STUART, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Lecturer, said she agreed with what hed been said about the duty 
of studying India more than we did—to one's own profit, and the 
profit of India, and, after the War was over, she might say for the 
profit of the world. If it was possible that those two great branches 
- of the Afyan race, the Indians and the Anglo-Saxons, could, when 
India became self-governing, live at peace together within the same 
Empire, then the imaginative conception of the British Empire as a 
spiritual unity, as a step to a league of peace and the federation of 
mankind, might be realized. It was a dream, but a dream the 
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realization of which was well worth working for. A world peace 
that ignored the East could not last long. 

Mr. Duss, in seconding the vote of thanks, said the Lecturer had 
eloquently dealt with a most complicated subject, a reconciliation 
between the British and the Indians; but it had seemed to him that 
she had been depicting to them the India of yesterday, and not the 
India of to-morrow. During the last 2co or 300 years things had 
changed, and the picture drawn was not the picture of the India of 
to-day. The India of to-day was pulsating with new life. As to the 
India of to-morrow, the facts were these: They had statesmen, 
administrators, soldiers, governors, poets, thinkers, writers and all 
those brilliant men which European communities possessed. There- 
fore the fundamental proposition that there was a great difference 
between them disappeared; and what was to be done if there was 
no difference? It seemed to him the insularity of the Englishman 
was very true, but in India they did not know the Englishman as 
an Erglishman. It seemed to him that the position adopted by the 
Europeans in the East was similar in all respects—namely, they 
started with the assumption that the protection of Asiatics was 
their privilege, and having started on that sacred mission he was 
not surprised that they should suggest to the Indian that they should 
change all those things which made up their lives, their civilization 
and their history before they could look forward to independence, 
Credit had been paid by the Lecturer to the Hindus in-regard to 
their being able to see through things, and the soul of things had 
been found out undoubtedly in the maxim that self-government 
was better than any Government under the sun. It was-true, as had 
been pointed out by the Chairman, that when Indians associated 
with others, and when they met as equals, there was bound to be 
respect for one another. On the other hand, he had mixed with 
Indian officials in high positions—he said it most honestly and sin- 
cerely—and he knew that they did feel a difference; and it was not 
surprising. therefore, that others lower down felt that difference also. 
It was a fundamental conception that they must have equality in the 
Empire, and then only would those distinctions disappear. 

He wished with all his heart that the spirit which dominated the 
paper would dominate them all, but they could not ignore the funda- 
mental facts of human history. 

(The vote of thanks was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously.) f 

Mr. Angas Arr Barc, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, said the Association was warmly to be congratulated on its 
success in persuading the Earl of Ronaldshay to take the chair. 
They had had a most eloquent speech from their Chairman. He 
ventured to say that Lord Ronaldshay’s speech would dispel some 
at least of the misconceptions and misunderstandings which had 
gathered round a long string of quotations from his writings and 
speeches which the Bengal press had been publishing and on which 
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all sorts of conjectures and inferences were based. It could be 
taken that Lord Ronaldshay’s rule im Bengal would begin with a 
clean slate and with an open and sympathetic mind, and even with 
some prepossessions in favour of India. Bengal was a most difficult 
province to govern; its teeming millicns had recently made long 
strides in education and political thorght which had been mani-, 
fested in various ways. The War had mmersely changed the out- 
look of the people of India as well as zhe people of Great Britain, 
and they now realized, as they never realized before, how closely 
their fortunes were intertwined, and how essential it was to develop 
the vast latent strength and resources of India, not only for the 
good of the people of India, but also for the security of the whole 
Empire. Bengal offered great opportunities to British adminis- 
trators, who for the next five years wculd be under Lord Ronald- 
shay’s leadership, of making the province a source of real strength, 
rather than of weakness and possible anger. The Chairman re- 
ferred more than once to the obstacles which existed in India in 
understanding the inner working of the mind of the Indian, and 
the Lecturer had referred to the ancient sage, Rama Krishna, who 
possessed the rare gift of seeing and understanding things from his 
neighbour’s angle of vision. He wondered whether Sir John D. 
Rees had ever made an effort to do that In modern times Gordon, 
for example, like Rama Krishna, knew how to get into the skin, 
as it were, of his neighbour, and to understand and appreciate his 
feelings, If Englishmen and Indians made a serious effort to 
acquire that capacity the gulf which divided their activities would 
soon be bridged, rendering the Empire unassailable from outside and 
incapable of disruption from within. He wished Lord Ronaldshay 
every success in his rule in Bengal. (Hear, hear.) 

(On being seconded, the vote of thanks was put to the meeting 
and carried with acclamation.) 

The Lecrurer, in reply, said: Ladies and gentlemen, I have to 
thank you very much indeed for being such an attentive and re- 
sponsive audience, and also to thank the Chairman very warmly for 
coming here to preside, and to thank adl the speakers for the very 
kind words which have been spoken in support of some of the things 
I have had to say. I was very much surprised, and at the same time 
very glad, to see that an audience coulċ be found who would listen 
to remarks about the Brotherhood of Religions in London. I 
should like to tell you a little story: There was once a man whose 
name was Little, and he had a little wire and a large family, and a 
little income. One day someone said to nim: “I should like to know 
how it is that you, Mr. Little, and your little wife and your large 
family live on your little income?” He replied, “ The fact is ‘Every 
little helps’” Now England is Mr. Little and Ireland is his little 
wife and India and the Colonies are their large family. How does 

. Mr. Little get along? He gets along because “Every Little helps.” 
Therefore every “ Little” ought to be represented at the family con- 
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SERBIA OR BULGARIA? 


By Viapistav R. SavitcH 
Late Head of the Royal Serbian Press Bureau at Belgrade. 


THE future solution of Balkan questions >ffers to the British statesman a 
fine opportunity for insight and wisdom, as upon it will depend the peace 
in the Balkans and the security of the British position in the Mediterranean. 
After the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, the durable settlement in 
that part will depend mainly upon the mutual position and relative strength 
of Serbia and Bulgaria, as it depended in the centuries preceding the 
arrival of the Turks. 

Great Britain’s paramount interest in the Bakans is undoubtedly the 
realization of the principle, “The Balkans for the Balkan nations, a 
durable peace, and protection from conquest by eny Great Power.” 

How can it be achieved? Russia and Austria, having been inspired by 
other sentiments, strove in the past to maintain the equilibrium of forces, 
a policy which offered wide scope for the mutual jealousies of the Balkan 
peoples, thus enfeebling their strength and preparing the road for the 
foreign conqueror. Great Britain, on the contrary, seems to have favoured 
the creation of a strong State, able to exercise an effective hegemony and 
offer strong resistance to any scheme for the foreign conquest of the 
Balkans. Her choice at that time, it appears, fell upon Bulgaria. 

How did that come about? In the dars of the Congress of Berlin the 
knowledge of the Balkans and its naticns was very imperfect in this 
country, and is only slightly improved with the general public in spite of 
many events and facts glaringly contradicting the views about the Balkans 
held before the present war. The Britisk sympathies for Bulgaria can be 
easily accounted for in two ways. They date and were created by the 
stirring letters of “the Grand Old Man” appealing on behalf of the 
Bulgarians against the atrocities perpetrated in 1875 by the Turks in ' 
Eastern Bulgaria. Those letters found a most responsive echo in this 
country, as no appeal to the generosity and humanity of the English 
people has ever been in vain. What world “the Grand Old Man” and 
his generation have said to-day had they seen, as we do, the next genera- 
tion of the free Bulgarians fighting side òy side with the same barbarian 
Turks against the liberties of Europe? 
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In those days the German danger was, unfortunately, not fully realized 
in this country, and Austria-Hungary was considered almost as a friend 
and possible ally. In accordance with these views Austrian penetration 
into the Balkans was not opposed, and Serbia’s struggle for freedom and 
the un:ty of her race was overlooked or neglected. 

But recent events in the Balkans opened new horizons and demanded a 
revision of the former view. The British public and British statesmen have 
now learned that the German danger is real, and the Russian an imaginary 
one. They know now that Serbia proved the real bulwark against 
the tide of German militarism. Moreover, they have been convinced 
that the Serbian race is the strong element in the future building of 
European peace and democracy, and, moreover, that it is Serbia and her 
nation which can far more successfully fulfil the function of a strong 
barrier against the conquest of the Balkans by any Great Power, They 
know now that -peace in South-Eastern Europe cannot be secured 
without a satisfactory solution of the Southern Slav question on the basis of 
ethnographic unity and complete independence. The importance of this 
question is to-day recognized even by Austria-Hungary, who, after having © 
provoked a bloody world crisis in order to crush Serbia, feels compelled 
to try to satisfy the national feeling of the Southern Slavs. After having 
created such a terrible situation in Bosnia-Herzegovina and other Southern 
Slav countries, she seeks to reconcile their population and to forestall the 
Allies by the creation of a united Southern Slav State. Of course, it is 
only a bureaucratic scheme of Vienna courtiers, who can never learn that 
the world can no longer be ruled by the petty intrigues of cunning 
wirepullers. 

In the interests of peace and democracy the principle of an artificial 
equilibrium in the Balkans must be abandoned, and give place to a plan 
for the creation of a really strong national State. 

The unity of Serbia and Bulgaria would be an ideal solution. But this 
ideal, which could have been achieved in 1878, is impossible to realize 
now. Notwithstanding their common origin and the small difference in 
their language and civilization, the Serbian and Bulgarian nations have 
trodden diverse political ways, and have also differentiated greatly in 
psychology, ideals, and character. Accordingly, we must turn to the 
scheme of creating a strong Serbia or Bulgaria. Let us dispassionately 
consider the possibilities of such a combination. 

After her cynical duplicity and the excesses committed by her troops 
in Macedonia and the Dobrudja, as well as her complicity in the 
latest Armenian horrors committed by her allies, the Turks, we can 
be sure that Bulgaria can command no sympathy amongst any sound- 
minded people in this country. Serbia, on the contrary, by her gallant 
fight, by her martyrdom, by her devotion to the cause of liberty and 
democracy, by the idealistic character of her aspirations, has well merited, 
and indeed enjoys, the warm sympathies of the whole consensus of 
British opinion. This appeal to sentiment and justice will certainly count 
in the final solution, but for the moment let us put them into the back- 
ground. 
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Let us inquire what, independently of any sentimental reason, they can 
offer for the realization of a strong State in the Balkans, First, let us con- 
sider the case of Bulgaria. As a consequenze of the victory of the Allies, 
Bulgaria can be treated in three different ways. She can be compensated 
by the territories in Serbian Macedonia, Greek Thrace, and Rumanian 
Dobrudja, or be left with her pre-war frontiers, or diminished in size and 
power by compensating Serbia and Rumania. The first solution is 
morally impossible. It would mean, in a mere access of folly, to sacrifice 
friends and allies to benefit an unscrupulous enemy. A proposal in that 
direction would constitute the greatest attacx upon the honour of all the 
Allies, Bulgaria’s ingratitude and treachery to Russia would go un- 
punished, the cause of civilization would be “or ever betrayed. Therefore, 
such a combination could be dismissed as offensive to common sense and 
to every moral conception. 

Let us, for a moment, consider what would be its practical conse 
quences. Bulgaria before 1gz2 had a population of 4,500,000. In 31913 
it was increased by some 750,000. Thus before the present war her 
population was 5,250,000. Should she odtain the territory ceded to 
‘Rumania in 1913, she could add 259,000 more. In acquiring all the 
territories in Serbian Macedonia disputed in 1913, she would get one 
million more, and by annexing the Greek districts of Seres, Cavalla, 
and Drama she could add another half a million. Thus constituted 
against’ every moral law, Bulgaria would have 7,000,000 inhabitants, 
whereas Serbia, with Montenegro and other Serbian provinces in Austria- 
Hungary, would have a population of 12 000,000. It is evident that 
such a combination with Bulgaria could reither stand nor achieve any 
practical purpose, besides being morally monstrous. 

The second solution: to leave Bulgaria in her pre-war frontiers could 
satisty neither Serbia nor Rumania. Moreover, such a solution would 
allow Bulgaria, with her power unimpaired, tc jump at the next opportunity 
for doing evil, Serbia’s main artery, the access to Salonica through the 
valleys of the Morava and the Vardar, would remain exposed to the 
Bulgarian danger, so that Serbia could neither peacefully enjoy her posi- 
tion nor freely develop her economic resources. The conditions in the 
Balkans would then remain unsettled, and subject to a fresh revision. 
Therefore, this solution also should be dismissed as both impracticable 
and unjust, since it does not give any compensation to Serbia for being 
molested by Bulgaria, nor does it satisfy the demands of elementary justice, 
which dictate the punishment of Bulgaria for her attitude in the present 
world struggle. 

The third solution—viz., the compensation of Serbia at the expense of ` 
Bulgaria—offers to Europe many advantages. Before the war, Serbia had 
a population of 5,000,000. Her race i2 Austria-Hungary numbers 
8,000,000 more. If constituted into one State, future Serbia will number 
about 13,000,090, and with the help of the Western democracies could 
quite successfully resist any fresh attempt fo> the conquest of the Balkans. 
But this mission of Serbia to be a bulwark of peace could be strengthened 
by adding to Serbia those territories in what is now Bulgaria, which are 
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inhabited by a population even now neither Serbian nor Bulgarian in 
character. ; 

Every student of Balkan history knows that Slav tribes, all of whom 
spoke one language and had the same standards of life, settled in the 
Balkans in the sixth century of our era. But the Mongolian tribe of 
the Volgars, penetrating over the Danube at the end of the seventh 
century, conquered the Slav tribes, which lived between the Isker, the 
Danube, the Black Sea, and the Rhodope Mountains, and upon this 
territory, by the mixture of the Mongols with the Slavs, was created a new ` 
Bulgarian nation. Only later on, after the amalgamation of the Slavs with 
the Mongols was consummated, the Bulgarians crossed the Isker and the 
Rhodope, and for a certain time asserted their dominion over the Slavs 
who inhabited Macedonia or the territories between the Isker and the 
present Serbo-Bulgarian frontier. The Slavs of these territories form an 
intermediary link between the Serbs and the Bulgars, having some 
characteristics in common with both of them. Thus, until now the Bulgars 
never called the Slavs that lived to the west of the Isker “ Bulgars;” but 
the ‘ Shops,” and their language the “ Shopski ’’ language, which is more 
akin to the Serbian than to the Bulgarian tongue. These “Shops,” having 
no Mongolian blood in them, as is proved by their fair Slav type, manifested, 
until the Congress of Berlin, Serbian sympathies, and expressed their 
desire to be united with the Serbs. 

Justice as well as expediency, which in this case do not diverge from 
each other by a hair’s-breadth, would be best served by compensating 
Serbia with the territories to the west of the River Isker and the Rhodope 
Mountains. Thus Serbia would be enabled to fulfil her mission of being 
a bulwark for peace in the Balkans. Bulgaria would be deprived of her 
powers for doing evil, be purged from German influences, and might be 
sooner cured from her insane Teutonic ambitions, and eventually find rest 
and prosperity in a union with the Serks. Of course, this can only 
be achieved later on, as the Serbs, still bleeding from the wounds inflicted 
upon themselves by Bulgaria’s foul action, will not, for a long time, be in 
a mood to entertain any proposal for reconciliation with the Bulgars. 
We say to-day: “ Rather Hell than Paradise shared with the Bulgars.” 
When the Bulgarian nation has thrown off her present masters for ever, the 
Serbs will not persist in their present mood, and an admission of the 
Bulgars in the Southern Slav union may then be expected. f 


A NATIONAL CALAMITY 


By Orca Novirkorr 


In an old book—old and old-fashioned, hardly ever read now—I found a 
bookmark which rather interested me: two lines written on it looked large 
rather than bold, as if they had been scribbled by someone who already doubted 
the success of his appeal. It made me nervously think of many things, 
inclusive my far-off country... . Here are the two lines: 


“Love me with all my faults. 
Had I none—everybody world love me.” 


But can the latter condition ever be obtained? Can anybody rid himself of 
every fault? Big countries, like single humble individuals, cannot be faultless. 
Can you avoid being devoted to your coumtry? Everybody knows that 
devotion is in our very nature. 

Montaigne was right when he explained love by saying simply: “ Je aime 
—~parceque c’est-toi, parceque—c’est moi!” There is no reason, in fact, for 
tracing the very origin of our feelings. Patrictism, perhaps, belongs to that 
category, and you love your country not always “because,” but very often zx 
spite of many things. This verbose introduction was, perhaps, necessary in 
order to explain the cause of the following remarks. I will hasten to pass from 


generalities to concrete facts. 


Lord Napier, British Ambassador at Petrograd, once said 
to me that he was always anxious to know ladies’ opinions 
about everything, including politics. 

“I do not think you are quite sincere,” replied I, frankly. 
«Women are hardly ever behind the scenes; they are 
carried away by what they read in the papers.” (Now, 
when I was staying at the Russian Embassy with my brother- 
in-law in Vienna (he was then the Russian Ambassador), I 
used to read to him the “expecitions diplomatiques,” 
which are sent weekly by our Foreign Office to all their 
Representatives abroad. I was often amazed to see the 
difference between authentic facts and newspaper versions.) 
‘They represent, indeed, the ignorant majority. I much 
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prefer the well-informed, intelligent minority. Remember 
what Socrates said when he: was quizzed for having 
only one listener to his oration. ‘You are right,’ replied 
Socretes—‘ but that only man was Plato.’” 

“Yet you forget,” retorted Lord Napier, “ the world is 
governed by majorities. Men like Plato are scarce, and 
more appreciated after their death—seldom in their life- 
time.” f 

“ Nevertheless,” insisted I, “take one case amongst 
many : Look at the tendency of public opinion to find fault 
with everything that is done by the Government and its 
representatives. It is a real craving amongst our con- 
temporary dilettante judges,” I concluded. , 

“You have to know and counteract everything which 
brings trouble and mischief,” said the Ambassador. 

Here our dialogue was, unfortunately, interrupted by 
some unexpected visitors. 

How vividly that conversation came back to my memory, 
when I was reading Mr. Archer's remarkable article in the 
Westminster Gazette a few days ago, and, on the very 
same day, an equally remarkable leader on that burning 
subject in our patriotic Petrograd paper, the Kolokol 
(the Bel). 

Does not the almost simultaneous appearance of these 
protesting articles indicate already a kind of moral link in 
our efforts to counteract, from our respective points of view, 
the harm which is being sometimes done to both our 
countries ? ; 

Is this not also a kind of moral entente? But here are a 
few remarks in support of my argument. 

There is a certain curious trait of character that has been 
noticeable among all classes of Russian society during the 
last years, says the Kolokol, from which I take several 
passages and facts. This very regrettable feature manifests. 
itself in a general discontent with anything done by any 
official, I am not the only one of that opinion. Never 
yet have our “ Intelligentsia ” and our higher social circles. 
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been so carried away by this style of Nihilistic or negative 
criticism as at present. This permicious style has forced its 
way into our Parliament, holds sway amidst the weariness 
and discouragement of the most moderate elements, and 
reigns in the very heart of those political parties that 
formerly struggled against it with all their strength. The 
defences of wholesome conservetism, indeed, have been 
broken through, its leaders rendezed nervous and unstable ; 
and this once strong and united party has fallen to pieces, 
ruined by a tendency that is typical not of our national 
character, but rather of the complete nervous collapse that 
is at this moment humiliating our national dignity. 

This new phase is not the Nihilism of the sixties and 
eighties, against which our Slav phils, like Aksakoff and 
Samarin, struggled with such insistence and success. It 
is not content with a limited activ-ty among the narrow and 
unsteady minds of the “ Intelligentsia "—but it holds in its 
clutches our wider social and bureaucratic circles, thus 
proving their weakness and unreliability, and it determines 
the mutual relations between ou- society and our Govern- 
ment, and between our Goverament and bureaucracy. 
Breaking in upon our social life, t has taken advantage of 
its weariness and discord. Unlike the Nihilism of the 
sixties and eighties, with its leadars and its prophets, this 
tendency to-day poisons our social existence by an utter 
and futile aimlessness, a lack of programme or system or 
calculation in any of its impulses vr strivings. 

We seem nowadays to be united by nothing so much as 
an inexorable criticism of each ozher—a criticism founded 
on no sort of serious examination of facts. As Mr. Archer 
also hints, we only see each other’s faults, shut our eyes 
to everything good and useful that is done in our midst, 
and do our utmost to publish our mistakes before all the 
world, not that they may be righted, but only that they may 
be held up to derision. Is it noz very like the American 
voter who, when asked to which party he belonged, frankly 
declared that he was always in opposition to every Govern- 
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ment? Here is our national calamity, that saps our 
strength and our energy. ` 

Nihilism has brought us the whole fulness of its false 
doctrine and its prophetic pretentions, founded on the 
negation of everything existing, and on the constant asser- 
tion as facts of unconfirmed and unexamined rumours. It 
has bred in us a love of sensation, it has banefully attracted 
all morbid and neurotic characters, and is now proclaiming 
in loud tones that we have no talents and no strong men, 
and it is striving by means of this unpardonable falsehood 
to belittle both Russia and her reputation. There can be 
no greater or more mischievous injustice than this. 

Since when have we suddenly no strong men? Have 
we no organizers as enlightened by experience and know- 
ledge and energy as any of our Allies ? 

We have them indeed in plenty ; but, alas! one after the 
other, as he steps into the front ranks, he becomes a target 
for the poisonous shafts of abuse and mistrust. And so our 
great men, suffocated by these noxious gases, retreat in 
turn from the scene, leaving their work unfinished. Was 
Othello not right in his indignation: “What! in time of 
war? It is monstrous, monstrous, monstrous !” 

Their places are taken by others and still others; and if 
among them now and then chance places one unfitted for 
his high calling, his mistakes and shortcomings are imme- 
diately attributed to all the others, with the intention of 
discrediting every authority and sowing mistrust towards 
them among the public. 

Formerly, when such biassed criticism emanated only 
from the extreme left of our Press and our Government, 
public opinion looked upon it as upon the voice of a band 
of embittered, humiliated failures infuriated by the con- 
sciousness of their own unimportance. Later on, when 
this same voice thundered across the ranks of the Pro- 
gressive block, the patient public interpreted it as a struggle 
for power. Now, however, that it has raised its cry even 
damong representatives of the extreme right, our Russia 
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hears in it no echo of her own soni, for the soul of Russia 
creates, constructs, unites, dreams of unity, of great aspira- 
_tion, of high ideals, and does not d2serve that a blaspheming 
Nihilism should dare to raise its head and desecrate her 
Sanctuary. 

This uninvited guest, with its trein of destruction, humilia- 
tion, and national abuse, has the temerity to speak in 
Russia’s name, and to leave its impress even on the utter- 
ances of our well-known men. It has entangled some 
formerly staunch party leaders in the maze of foggy 
rumour, and has transformed some of our so-called poli- 
ticians into street hawkers. 

A remark, which I particularly like, is ascribed to 
Napoleon: his opinion about oar soldiers. Himself a 
great warrior, he declared that: *‘It is not enough to kill 
a Russian soldier; a Russian soldier will never desert his 
post until he is not only killed, but actually pulled down to 
the ground.” 

In a certain sense, have we not all to cling to our posts, 
even when others think that we are killed and quite dead ? 

Life has often been comparec to a battle, and every 
mortal to a combatant in that battle. The crying neces- 
sity of the moment is for fighters like the Russian soldiers, 
as described by the French Emperor, patriots, persevering 
and self-sacrificing to the last seccnd of their lives. 

One would think that in time of war, with the appearance 
of the enemy, there would arise simultaneously a series 
of national and patriotic duties. There should certainly 
follow great privations, self-oblivious sacrifices, the banish- 
ment of all personal interests. The proverb runs: “Look 
after the pennies, and the pcunds will look after them- 
selves.” A very good proverb in time of peace; but in 
time of war we must not look after our pennies, even if 
they take the shape of pounds, when we give them for 
our country. Rather let us recall the Roman’s advice: 
“De minimis non curat prætor.” 

But there is one patriotic duty in particular which is 
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unfortunately honoured in the breach as well as in the 
observance—namely, the abolitior of political bickerings. 

I observe in England a wise regulation introduced into 
all the establishments which are declared to be under 
‘Government. There nobody is permitted to leave his post 
on his own good pleasure. In time of war many things 
obtain entirely new values. Can there be anything more 
miserable than these personal interests when there is an 
ocean of high duties before us ? 

Should not the same principle of self-devotion manifest 
itself in every position, high or low? Yet is it not amazing 
to see how these elementary duties are sometimes neglected ? 

Day after day, the readers of our most influential Russian 
newspapers are confronted with articles and suggestions 
and insinuations, ` 

One would think, that since a newspaper is not a secret 
communication, but a printed, public, black and white state- 
ment of its own sympathies and tendencies, it would be 
easier correctly to estimate these tendencies by the evidence 
of articles published in the paper in question, than by 
premature problematical conjectures. Itis only fair to add, 
however, that one of the newspapers shows the praise- 
worthy example of preferring to ask the censorship to read 
all their publications beforehand. That censorship is not 
always immaculate is no doubt true, and I was convinced 
of that from my own experience. When I published a 
book in defence of Russia, which, thanks to Mr. Gladstone 
and numerous other reviewers, met with tremendous suc- 
cess, on sending it to Russia I learned, to my amazement, 
that it was prohibited by the Censors because it contained 
a long chapter on the Zemsky Sobon: meetings of repre- 
sentatives summoned by the Government, which often 
made themselves admirably useful to Russia. Thus, in 
the year 1612 it was thanks to these assemblies’ voice that 
a-defensive war was declared against Poland and carried 
through victoriously. Many amongst them had to pay £300 
for mistakes which have been made, perhaps inadvertently, 
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in their columns. These fines occurred since the declara- 
tion of the freedom of the Press. ` 

Our great novelist, Count Leon Tolstoy, once made a 
joke at my expense. “I tell you what you should always 
wear on your belt,” he said—“ a little rapier; it will be 
quite in harmony with your nature.” 

“Oh no!” I protested, “weepons and ideas—which 
are also weapons in a certain sense—ought not to be 
exhibited as sign-boards. They b2come blunt from contact 
with the air.” I might have added: “ Besides, it is bad 
diplomacy to proclaim one’s views on the housetops, but I 
very seldom thought cf diplomacy in my youthful days.” 

But Nihilism requires all this naise—and so our agitators 
must continue to be futile and blinc, and not to be particular 
about the means they employ to attain their ends. 

Nihilism indeed does not ever. limit itself to abusing 
“the powers that be ’—it attacks representative people in 
all spheres: in society, in trade, m finance, in agriculture. 
For the definite mistake of any ore special person, it hisses 
poisonously against entire social drcles, and makes an out- 
cry on unfounded charges of bribery, corruption and all 
possible crimes. It criticizes ev2rything and everybody, 
and drags its libellous and uninvestigated accusations alike 
through the peasants’ cottage, the nobleman’s castles, the 
Government office. l 

Such is my humble diagnosis of contemporary tendencies 
—this diagnosis is suggested ky no party feeling nor 
political interest, but is dictated solely by conscience and 
love for the interests of Russia. 

One more word. The question arises in my mind: Is 
all this storm of ruinous criticism in our midst really typical 
of our national mentality and moral outlook? No! and 
again no! 

This is not Russian at all, And well-informed people— 
thank God we still possess a few of these—ascribe that 
degenerating tendency to Germar influence in Russia. 

In conclusion, I would like briefly to say that the West- 
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minster Gazette has rendered a service to the Allies in 
publishing Mr. Archer’s article. 

What a good New Year’s gift that article was to all the 
thinking and reading public! 

An eminent English judge once remarked: “ The truth 
will out even in an affidavit”; but, unfortunately, it takes 
time for truth to become transformed into a truism and 
enlighten everybody. Nor does this always happen. 

There is but this remedy to the above disease—fortu- 
nately there is a remedy—unswerving devotion to your 
country and Truth. 

“ Time is onward slowly pressing, 
Years are telling my decline, 


Yet I cling with fond caressing 
To the moments that are mine. 


“ While I tread with footsteps firmer 
Ever near and nearer Truth, 
Often lost amidst the murmur 
And the restless dreams of youth.” 


THE DETHRONED GERMAN DESPOTISM IN 
~ MUSIC 


. THE present war has opened the eves of the world to many 
important facts; one of these, wkich is most welcome to 
-all lovers of music, is that the Ge-man attempt .to conquer 
sound, if legitimate in the pest, has become quite 
illegitimate now, when her compcsers are chiefly musical 
pigmies. Professor Wassily Safonoff has rendered a signal 
service in distinguishing what is -eally great and what. is 
not. He may therefore be described as one of the principal 
pioneers in this new musical crusade. 

This Russian professor occupies a high position as a 
pianist, as an orchestral conductor, and as a musical peda- 
gogue, not only in Russia and England, but also in America, 
and, in fact, everywhere. German influence in music pre- 
sents the same features as it has done in every other art: 
domineering absorption in every direction. Nowadays, 
Germany cannot occupy the positon ske had some thirty 
years ago—not only in politics, buz also in art. At present 
the tendency is more and more to study all rising con- 
temporary talents, and to foresee their future grandeur. It 
is evident that the arrogant German attitude even in music 
is entirely unjustified. 

But to return especially to Prcfessor Safonoff and the 
setvices he is now rendering. He has created a new 
formula for achieving musical excellence and even per- 
fection in piano-playing (“ New Formula for the Piano 
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Teacher and Piano Student”; London: J. and W. Chester, 
3s. net). 

Czerny, Clementi, and Kramer were in former years 
enthusiastically recognized as leading authorities for that 
attainment. Mr. Safonoff’s system of instruction and cul- 
tivation of music is going to replace the past century’s 
German leaders in these branches, who, as in the case of 
so many other arts and crafts of German origin, will now 
occupy a lower place. 

The chief aim in Mr. Safonoff’s system of instruction 
is to give the pupil the possibility of attaining the same 
result of perfection by a shorter cut—namely, by econo- 
mizing the student’s exercising time. This attainment is 
based on considering chiefly the power of the thumb as 
the high principle for forming, building, and directing a 
musical technique to advantage. 

Thus Professor Safonoff’s coming edition of “ Piano 
Practice” is comparatively small, containing twenty pages 
of moderate formule, which consequently can be combined 
into various aspects. 

The ¢humd plays the prominent part in his system for 
the practice of scales, arpeggios, etc. The masters of the 
past also knew this, but they left unnoticed the possible 
variations which give a complete independence of action to 
the other fingers. Also a novel introduction in this new 
system is the possibility of practising these exercises with- 
out striking a sound on a dumb piano. Both pedagogues 
and the pupils will soon find out the utility of Professor 
Safonoff’s formula. When this new system is successfully 
mastered there is no difficulty in performing exercises with 
double notes (tierces and sextas). 

At first this exercise seems tedious and trying, but in 
the end the pupil attains the required velocity and 
independence of the fingers, and can correct and 
strengthen whatever faults have been contracted under 
other systems. _ l 

It is obvious that this system takes less time than the 
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usual musical exercises, ‘and at the same time has the 
effect of increasing the intellectual attention. 

Of special interest and importarce are the observations 
on rhythm, and there is abundance of good advice in this 
‘direction. It is to be expected that Professor Safonoff’s 
work will command great attention; the more so as the 
London publisher, Mr. Chester, has had it translated into 
‘other languages, including Russian; the original being 
written in English. 

“Ars una species mille,” as Mr. Safonoff remarks ; his 
method is not difficult, and if taken up rightly will correct 
any former defects in finger practice. 

Thus with Mr. Safonoff’s new :nnovation the German 
systems will be left behind, and their former despotism 
will be dethroned. 

When a country—as also a private individual—loses 
every ideal of morality, of justice or charity, a general 
collapse manifests itself in every direction—in politics, in 
literature, in arts, in everything. Even scientific discoveries 
assume a hideous form which only bring misery and provoke 
universal maledictions, such as Zeppelins, submarines, and 
liquid fire, to mention only a few at random. This moral 
collapse may be easily traced to Germany’s so-called 
triumphs of 1871. Volumes could be written on this 
theme. “Qui mal embrasse, mal étreixt.” But to-day I 
will not desert our great Professor Safonoff’s powerful 
thumb and indicate his Russian work in musical progress. 
It certainly deserves study and gratitude. 


Orca Novikxorr, née KIRÉEFF. 
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ARYAN ORIGIN OF THE WORLD'S 
CIVILIZATION 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


By L. A. WADDELL 
(All rights reserved to Author) 


THe main research which I have pursued continuously 
throughout the greater part of my life, and to which I have 
devoted my entire time during the past ten years—for 
the unknown Origin of our Aryan ancestors and of their 
“Vivilization under which we now live— has resulted in 
discoveries which revolutionize the established views 
universally held by historians, classic scholars, theologians, 
sociologists and anthropologists upon the origin of man’s 
civilization, the rise and progress of the great races in both 
East and West (including the British), and upon the 
origins of the great religions of the world. The details 
with full proofs are shortly to be published in book-form ; 
but meanwhile I am led to understand that readers may be 
interested to learn something of the nature and vast scope 
of these discoveries in reconstructing the lost history of 
mankind, and of the Aryans in particular. I therefore 
give here the titles of some of the chief chapters, with 
many of the sectional headings in detail. 


Radical defects are observed in the established European 
theories of the age and source of Indo-Aryan civiliza- 
tion.—No evidence whatever of any civilization in 
India before the seventh century s.c. The present 
exaggerated estimate of the age of Indian civilization 
rests merely upon arbitrary assumptions of Sanskrit 
scholars which are now shown to be baseless. Sans- 
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krit was not evolved, even in its “ Vedic” form, until 
after 200 B.C. : 

Origin of the so-called “ Indian” civilization discovered to 
be in Asia Minor and Babvlonia.—Religious and 
mythological clues lead from India to Syria and 
Babylonia. Ancient India was mapped out with 
names after those of Asia Minor, in its provinces, 
cities, river and mountain names. Inhabitants of 
Asia Minor in the pre-Greek period (before 700 B.C.) 
were the “ Khatti” or “ Hittites,” who disappear from 
Asia Minor in the seventh century B.C., coincident 
with the appearance of civilization in India under the 
“ Khattiya.” 

A Hittite-Mede invasion of India in ezvca 680-710 B.C. 
discovered to be the source of the first civilization of 
India and of the so-zalled Irenian separation.—The 
first Aryan tribes who invaded India were the 
“ Khattiya” or “Khattri” or “Kshattra” of the 
Kuru and Panchala ribes. Identity of the Hittites 
or Khatti of Syria with the Aryan Khattiya or 
Kshattra of the Kuru (or “ Syria”) and the Panchala 
(or Pheenician) tribes of the first Aryan invasion of 
India. The name Ktru is the original of “ Syria,” St. 
George, Giaour, Gecrgia, and Cyrus (Greek Kuros), 
and Kurd. The name Panchala is the original of 
“Phoenicia,” disclosing the Aryan and non-Semitic ' 
race-affinity of the Phoenicians. The last king of the 
Hittites, ‘“‘Wisidiri” or ‘ Pisiris” of Carchemish, 
738-717 B.C., is found to be Vichitra of the Indian 
lists, and father of the first Aryan king of India. 
Identity of the last Hittite kings of Kurdistan with the 
later Kuru kings of the Indian lists. Barrekub, the 
Hittite king of 730 3.c, is the Vedic king Balhika, 
and presumably the founder of Balochistan and 
Kandahar, and father-in-law of the first Aryan king 
of India. . Panamu, the Hittite king of Hattina in 
Syria in 738-735 B.C, is “Pandu king of Hastina” 
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of the Indian lists, and father of the Pandus. 
Tarkhu(-nazi), the. Hittite prince of 717-712 BC., 
is “ Daiukka ” or Dharta or Dhrita, leader of the 
Hittite exodus and the first Aryan king of India. 
His father Vichitra is Visht‘aspa, the unidentified king 
of Media, who patronized Zoroaster. The Medes are 
the “ Mitanni ” with a vastly remote origin before 
1400 B.C. ; the “ Hyrcanian” Medes are “ Srinjaya” 
of Indian lists. New-found fixed date for Zoroaster 


. 


and “ Iranian Separation ” at ¢z7¢a 711-700 B.C. 


Line of the Hittite-Mede exodus to India from Syria 


(Kuru) was through Balochistan—discovering the 
Dravidians in Egypt and Mesopotamia before 
5000 B.C. Indian aboriginal Dravidian trade-mart in 
S. Balochistan circa 750-700 B.C., established by the 
Phoenicians under King Dhrita's ancestors. Phoenician 
early maritime trade revealed with India czrca 750 
(and ? 2600 B.C.) in the pre-Aryan period of India. 
Semi-Dravidian or Indian origin of Vyasa, the priest- 
minister of the Hittite king of Dhrita, also the com- 
piler of the Rig Veda, and now discovered to be the 
first of the Indian Brahmans on the Ganges. Pre- 
Aryan home of the Brahman Vyasa’s “grandsons,” 
the five Pandus, and of the Dravidian merchants of 
Balochistan, located in Pandya on the S.E. coast 
of India. Site of the Phoenician port of Balochistan 
in the pre-Aryan period of India fixed at Patala at 
the mouth of the Indus. Capture of this Phoenician 
port on the Indus by the Dravidian Brahmans circa 
750 as the leading episode of Buddha’s greatest and 
last “previous” birth, Vessantara, who is identified 
with Vichitra the Hittite king (738-717 B.c.). Vast 
extent of the Hittite-Mede empire under Vichitra 
and his father, from Mediterranean to Caspian Sea 
and to Indus. Discovery of his father Santanu or 
Sivi as Sardur II. of Armenia, 750-735 Bc. The 
kings of Van discovered to be the Aryan ancestors of 
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Vichitra (and Dhrita), the Hittite-Mede emperor. 
The Van or Biani, subject-people of Armenia of eighth 
and ninth centuries B.c., d:scovered to be Dravidian 
“Pani” and the pre-Akkedian aborigines of North 
Mesopotamia, and are Dravidian in type. Dravidian 
origin of the name Khaldi for the people of. Van 
and the source of the name “Chaldea” in the 
deified Tigris or “ Khal” -iver of the Chaldees. 
Identity of the Dravido-Armenian goddess “ Khaldi” 
with the primeval Mother-goddess of the Syrians, 
also the triad gods of Van with she Hittite, Syrian, 
and Hindu trinity and the origin of the Christian 
trinity. Pre-Sumerian akor:gines of Mesopotamia 
or Chaldea as Dravidians ¢zvza 5000 B.c. Dravidians 
were the pre-historic aborigines of Egypt circa 
5000 B.C. A main factor leading to the “Aryan” 
invasion of India was the pre-existing suzerainty by 
the Hittite-Medes over the western Dravidians and 
some intermarriage probab-y with their South-Indian 
kindred. 

First Aryan invasion of India and the beginning of civiliza- 
tion in ;India was the Hittite-Mede exodus through . 
Balochistan to the Ganges s¢rca 680 B.c. and the 
commencement of the “Vedic” period of India,— 
Absence of civilization in India before czyca 680 B.C. 
and quality of civilization then introduced. The 
Aryan “Invasion” was not a military achievement. 
Point of crossing the Indus was at Patala. Line of 
migration to the new capital on Ganges near modern 
Delhi. Ethnic evidence for this line of migration is 
supplied by the location of the Indian tribes of Kurus, 
Khattri or Kshattra, and Jats (z.¢., Khatti or Hittites) 
and Panchalas (or Phoenic‘ans). New date for the 
beginning of the Indian Vedic period at about 680 B.c. 

First Aryan and Vedic king of India is Dharta or Dhrita, 
circa 680 B.c. He was son of the last Hittite king of 
Carchemish, and his capital, the first Aryan city in 
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India, is named after the old Hittite capital “ Car- 
chemish” and “ Hattina” in Kurdistan.—King Dhrita 
or Dharta was a new-comer. His sea-trade with China 
circa 670-650 B.C, by his Phoenician merchantmen. 
His capital, called after Hittite capital Garh-muktesar 
or Hastina is the exact etymolcgical and phonetic 
equivalent of ‘ Garga-mish,” in the Sumerian and 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, discovering the Sumerian origin 
of the latter. 

Great Epic Inter-tribal War for the partition of India about 
668 B.c., as the unsuspected leading factor in the rise 
of Brahmanism as well as the Anti-Brahmanic religions 
of Krishnism, Jainism and Buddhism.—Division of 
primitive Aryan India by the epic war into Brahmanic 
and Anti-Brahmanic halves, explaining the origin and 
incidence of Brahmanism and Buddhism. Origin of 
the god Brahma was subsequent to about 250 B.c. 
The Pandes of Oudh as the descerdants of the Pandu 
Dravido - Pheenicians from Armenia and Madras. 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Krishnism found to be political 
anti-Brahmanic products of the spic war of about 
660 B.C., and to have arisen outside Brahmanic India. 

The New Evidence and methods of employing it to establish 
new proto-Aryan history and Chronology.—The 
archaic Indian Chronicles are now interpreted for the 
first time. Non-interpretation has been due to the 
false theories of Sanskrit scholars. The chronicles of 
the ancient kings and genealogies in the epics are 
official lay records. How the “Syrian Hittites” suc- 
ceeded in preserving in India the continuous archaic 
Aryan tradition which was lost by all other branches 
of the Aryan race. Superior historicity of the Epic 
archaic tradition to that of the Rig Veda. 

Methods of employing the new evidence: Analytic and 
Synthetic—(1x) for identifying the chronicle-kings with 
those of the ancient monuments of Egypt, Asia Minor 
and Babylonia and classic European and Bible-history; 
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and (2) for reconstructing tha lost Aryan chronology 
and pre-history.—Points of contact, synchronisms, etc. 

Lost history of the origin of Man’s Civilization and the rise 
of races and nations, reconstructed from authentic 
Aryan traditional records :— 


I, Pre-Adamite or Primitive Period. — Primeval and 
Matriarchic Stages from about 200,000 to 5000 B.C. 


Superiority of the Aryan cosmic tradition to the Semitic 
version in Genesis—evolutionary v. special creation 
theory of Jews. Advent of thz first man, Manu, before 
circa 200,000 B.C. First men recorded traditionally as 
black dwarfs. Cradle-land of first man presumably in 
Africa, the home of the gorilla and dwarfs or pigmies, 
and not in Malaya. Memory of ape-like ancestors. 
Memory of early quaternary forests. Matriarchal 
stage of primitive man—the Dramids—with rise of 
the serpent and cow-cults from about 150,000 Bc, 
Pre-Adamite man represents the matriarchic stage, 
“ the daughters of men (z.e, Manu)” of Genesis. The 
pre-Adamites (from about 150,000 B.c.?) were called 
Ner or Nag (the “ Ne-philim” and A-Nak of the 
Hebrews and the A-Nu of the Egyptians), and are 
seen to be proto-Dravids or Dramids—the “ Romit ” 
(Romani gypsy) of Egyptians. The Serpent deified 
as the river Nile by the Dramids (czvca 150,000 B.C. ?) 
is the first human conception cf a god—an earth-water 
god, discovering the origin of the Serpent-cult in the 
totem of the pre-historic Egyptian Dramids. Early 
migrations of the primeval Dramids from the Nile 
valley czvca 150,000 to 200,000 B.C. The Taurus, the 
home of the wild cow, discovered to be the cradle-land 
of the higher civilization, and the cow-cult as an 
important factor in the pre-historic evolution of man, 
about 100,000 to 50,000 B.C. onwards. Cow-cult as a 
leading element in early social and religious progress 
resulting in the pastoral stage af society and matriarchy 
‘VOL. XI. o 
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circa 100,000 to 50,000 B.C. ` The pre-Adamite Dramid 
cow-keepers of the Taurus were called “ Basu” about 
50,000 B.C. (?). This designation for matriarchic cow- 
herds is found also in Egyptian, Sumerian and Hittite 
with identical meaning, sound and symbol. 


Rise of the Mother-cult of Ida (Maia or Mary), discovering 


the “Galli” priestesses of Ida in Taurus-Armenia to 
be the Khaldis (or Chaldees) of Ur or Armenia, 
disclosing “ the Crown of Lower Egypt ” of Egyptolo- 
gists to be the milk-pail of Mother Ida (or Cybele) of 
Asia Minor; the historic basis for the. god Wodan or 
Budha or Hermes (Mercury).—The great matriarch 
of pre-Adamite man was Ila or Ida, the historic 
earthly prototype of the goddess Ida or Cybele, Maya 
(Maia or Mary, Diana and Hathor-Isis). Geographi- 
cal location of Ida’s first matriarchate was on the 
Saras river in the Cilician Taurus, and it extended to 
Galatia (the land of the Gallis) or eunuch-priests of 
Ida (the Goala or Cowherds), and Khaldi or Chaldees. 
The watch-dog of the cave of mother Ida was the 
origin of the myth of Hermes, the Sarama of the 
Indian Vedas and epics, discovering the pre-Adamite 
origin of the Egyptian gods Bes and Tahuti and the 
Ganesh of the Indians, the Janus of the Romans and 
St. Januaris of Christians; and the naturalistic origin 


-of the lyre of Apollo. The cat as an animal of Ida.is 


called Phus-ati, the pre-Adamite original of the English 
“puss ” and the Egyptian éas¢, showing the early pre- 
historic domestication of that animal. How the cow 
of Ida’s cave became deified and identified with Ida, 
the nursing-mother; and how the Ida-cow became 
the earth-cow-goddess and latterly the horned moon 
queen, disclosing the cow as the origin of the first 
conception of a supreme god. 


Hermaphrodite or Bisexual phase of Ida as lla-Sudyumna 


or The Sodomite, is discovered to be El Shadday the 
god of Abraham and the original of the Jewish Satan, 
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disclosing the racial origin of the Israelites from the 
Yezidi or * Devil-worshippers” of Armenian Ur of 
the Chaldees.—Ida or Ila, the mistress of Hermes, 
was with the latter the origin of the Herm-aphrodite 
myth. Ida, the bisexual matriarch surnamed Su- 
dyumna, was the original of the Sodomite god, with 
whom Abraham is associated in Genesis. Abraham’s 
god is not Jehovah, but Ila-Suadyumna. The golden 
calf of Aaron in the Ida cult. Bloody Jewish sacrifice 
of cattle as in the cult of Ila-Suadyumna of the Khaldis 
or Chaldees. Circumcision as a Sodomite rite of Ida’s 
eunuch initiation. The ark cf the tabernacle in the 
Hittite Ida cult. Culmination of the matriarchy in 
moral degeneracy and vice, the world-“ wickedness ” 
of Genesis. 


II. Early Adamite or Proto-Aryan or Kshati (Hittite) 
Period: Rise of Fatherhood and the higher civiliza- 
tion—from about 5000 B.C. tc 4830 B.C. Adam was 
an historic king and the original of Prometheus, and 
overthrew the Matriarchy wizh its female god, the 
Serpent-cow Ida, ‘‘El-Shadday” cr Satan, and first 
established fatherhood and civil:zed rule about 5000 B.c. 
Adam’s noble character is falsified by the matriarchal - 
Jews in the Bible. Inscriptioral Akkadian references 
to “King Adam” in Armenia-Cappadocia as long 
anterior to cevca 3750 B.c. The date of Adam- 
Prometheus was about 5000 Bc. His name and 
titles, by Jewish and other métriarchic perversion of 
the etymologies, have provided the fable of Adam’s 
curse and fall. Buddha as an urreg2nerate matriarchist 
and anti-Adamite, and retailer of the curse on Adam. 
Adam’s successful revolt against matriarchy is tacitly 
admitted in Genesis by his institution of marriage 
with subjection of woman. Adam was the Greek 
hero Prometheus, the champion of man against the 
“unjust god” (properly goddess) of his time, also 
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under his different epithets the original of the Egyptian 
P-tah (the Pater or “father” of the dead), the Baby- . 
lonian Mitara and Nabu, and the Indian Puri-Ravas, 
Prithu, Pushan, Mitta, Mitra and Mrityu of the epics, 
Vedas and Buddhism. 


Origin of Adam-Prometheus: He was a Caucasian goat- 


herd “chief” (or Ikshv) of the Aja or Uz (Euxine) 
tribe of proto-Aryans, Northmen who invaded Ida’s 
land of Armenia-Taurus-Cilicia about 5000 B.c. Pre- 
Adamite goat-herds were matriarchic, and the Dramid 
goat-herds of Armenia, the Pani, were the historical 
basis of Pan and his goat-footed satyrs and of the 
Kentaurs (Gandharva of the Indian texts). The goat 
was the totem of Adam’s tribe, his own royal ensign 
and symbol of his male god, and origin of the scape- 
goat as Sin-Redeemer, disclosing the totem-origin of 
the goat-beard style of shaving the upper-lip as a 
badge of the Aryans. Adam’s title of I-Kshvak as 
the He-goat with the goat’s beard, as the title of 
early kings (the Heq of Egypt, Hyk-sos, Shaikh and 
“ Chief”). Survivals of Adams goat. cult in early 
Britain. Personal appearance and character of Adam- 
Prometheus from the Indian, Hittite, Babylonian, and 
Egyptian tradition and monuments. 


Eve or “ Asi-of-Ur” is found to be the “ Euryph-Aessa, 


Asia, and Euryd-Icé” of the Greeks and the Issah of 
Genesis. Her historic origin, Truth about the For- 
bidden Fruit, Tree of Knowledge, Serpent-temptation 
and Garden of Eden; and a new site for the latter. 
Eve was a priestess of the Ida-cult in Ur of the 
Khaldis in Kurdistan. The rib-legend is a false 
etymology. Eve’s premature death four years after 
marriage and resulting grief of Adam was the historic 
basis of the legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, and 
presumably a cause of Adam’s discovery of a future 
life for the blessed dead. The alleged “fall of Man 
through Adam ” is really a false matriarchic shibboleth 
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for the first great ascent cf man. Garden of Eden 
and a new site for it in Armenia-Cilicia. Wreckage 
of Eden by volcanic eruption about 4960 B.c. Second 
Eden in Cilicia at Adana. Tree of Knowledge with 
its forbidden’ fruit in the Indian and Sumerian texts 
and Akkad monumental inscriptions. It grew in the 
garden of King Adam-Kubera “the Cultivator,” king 
of the “Jacks” in Kuru-Armenia, and its relation to 
the nursery tale of Jack and the Bean-stalk. Indian 
versions of the temptation of woman by the forbidden 
fruit of Adam’s tree, with the Serpent-aspect of the 
tempter and the curse on Adam. 

King Adam-Prometheus’ epoch-makiag discoveries and 
humanitarian reforms.—His discovery of improved 
fire-production, and of metals—bronze. Pre-Adamite 
natural fire was supposed to be derived from the 
Serpent of lightning, who is revealed as “ Satan.” 
Identity of the pre-Adamite fiery serpent of lightning 
in Egyptian, Hittite, Babylonian, Sumer, and Indian 
languages. Artificial fire produced by Adam-Pro- 
metheus by percussion. Shapz of his meteorite iron- 
flint-striker, His discovery of Agriculture. He was 
a “ Hittite,” properly “ Kha?” or “Xat” in Sumerian, 
and founder of the Hittites or Aryans about 4960 B.C., 
disclosing the meaning of the name “ Khati.” His 
institution of fatherhood and marriage, marriage- 
contract and domestic family-life. Nakedness taboo 
ve The Fall and the Golden Fleece. As builder of 
houses. As a father (P-tah, Pitz, Pater and “ pro- 
tector,” in Sumerian Pep(a), and Ad-ad or “ Adda” 
= Dad). As the historical basis cf St. George of the 
Dragon legend. Adam as a democrat “Mate”; 
Wise friend, Mitra, Metheus; and Law-giver Maat, 
Nabu and Nebo; and as king. King Adam as a 
historical road-maker in Taurus- Armenia before 
3750 B.c. As a sailor and inventor or improver of 

- sailing craft—he “ breaks the wing of the south wind.” 
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His institution of writing. He reveals the idea of 
God as a male and as a bountiful just father-in-heaven 
and original of the type of Jehovah. His followers 
the proto-Hittites and cult-associates were called “ the 
sons of God.” This sonship to God is the basis of 
the divine titles and right claimed by early Aryan 
kings and of the mythic divine ancestors prefixed to 
the dynastic lists of ancient Egypt, Babylonia, China, 
Greece, etc., and it is the Aryan origin of the Messiah. 
Adam the priest of the One All-god and of the sun- 
cult was the first of Phrygians (Bhrigu) or Fire-priests, 
disclosing the Adamite origin of the Phrygians and 
the Hittite origin of Greek civilization. Phrygia or 
Central Asia Minor was in the empire of Adam- 
Prometheus, with’ capital at Dana or Tyana, south 
of Pteria (Pratisthana); and this land was still the 
mainstay of Monotheism in the early Christian Church 
conflicts, because it was the home of Adam’s Aryan 
monad cult. Polytheism and conjugal deities were 
later Neo-matriarchal compromises with Adam's 
monad cult. Adam-Prometheus in British and other 
Aryan heraldry. He was Aryan, and the first 
“ Bearer of the white man’s burden ;” and the Aryan 
nature of the first higher civilization. 


Adams son Ayus or “Cain” to Nahush or “ Noah,” the 


first sea-king, and the Flood-legend—about 4930- 
4850 B.c. Disclosing the historical originals of Cain, 
Lamech, Enoch, Inachos, Æneas and the Khati (or 
Hittite) origin of Homer.—Cain-Abel legend is a later 
matriarchal perversion of the historic sons of Adam. 
Cain’s rejected sacrifice and curse in the Indian texts. 
Cain and the first recorded death in the world. 
Proper names of Adam’s sons were Ayus (Greek 
Ogyges) or Kukshi and Sat-Ayus (Jewish Seth) or 
Nimi. Cain and Seth’s identity with Nimrod and 
Koko of Japanese. Ayus founded the Ayas city-port 
in Cicilia. He was also Lamech, the father of Noah, 
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and the ten antediluvian patriarcas of Genesis are 
otherwise mythical and reduplications. Enoch, or 
Enosh, is the river-king Inachos of the Greeks, the 
Indian Janak, or Nahusha, the Jewish “ Noah.” True 
name of the hero of the Jewish and Babylonian flood- 
legends is discovered to be “Anaashi” in Sumerian, 


the Nahusha of the Hitto-Indian texts. The flood- 


legend was a late myth of the cosmic water-god Nara, 
Nar, Nu (the Fish-man god), which neo-matriarchists 
attached to the Aryan king Nahusha, and.details of 
the legend are largely the product of priestly etymolo- 
gies of that hero’s name. Extent of the sea-empire 
of Nahusha, Janak or Noah in the Levant, Aegean, 
and Greece with Mitylene as capital, and home of the 
Deukalion-Pyrrha flood-myth. The Trojan Æneas- 
Anchysos legend is a legend of Anenas-Nahusha and 
his father Ayus (or Hagiasa) ; their ancestries in the 
Indian and Homeric epics. Aegean civilization is of 
Aryan origin. Non-Grecian character of Homer, who, 
with his Achian heroes and the language of his original 
poems, is presumably Khati or Hittite. “Grecian” 
civilization was derived from Western Khati (or 


. Hittites) about 700 B.c., and its speedy decadence was 


due to the passage onwards o: the progressive Khati 
elements to Western Europe. Apotheosis of Nahusha- 
Inachos or Noah as Neptune. 


Yayati or Japheth, son of King Nahusha or Noah, the 


III. 


father of the “ Gentiles” —He was the elder son of 
Nahusha. The name Yayati ve -apetos means ‘‘the 
irresistible slinger.” Location and extent of Yayati’s 
empire, circa 4800 Bc. Yeyat: or “Japheth” as 
historical original of Job, and Odusseus. 

Middle Adamite, Aryan or Kshati Period.—Spread of 
Aryan or Kshati Civilization and formation of nations 
till final dispersion of the Kshati or Hittites. From 
about 4800 s.c. The sons of Yayati (or Japheth} 
founded the five tribes of proto-Aryans called the 
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Janas, the Gens of the Romans, the Gentiles of the 
Jews, the Gentry or “ Gentle-men.” These five tribes 
included the whole Aryan race. Rise of the Aryan clans 
and tribes due to Hittite prolificness in leaders. The 
Aryan Kshati or “ Gentile” tribes were not nations, 
but ruling races—the Avzsto-crats, or “Gentry” over 
the nations of lower culture, whom they civilized. 
Separation of the first Five Tribes of Aryans, Kshati, 
Adamites or Gentiles about 4800 3.c., to form the 
great nations of the world. They were a military 
caste of invading “ gentry ” who imposed their culture 
upon the subject-people, the Dramids (=demos ?). 
Main stems of the five Aryan tribes, Yadu' or Sumer, 
Turvasu or Thracian, Druhyu or Dorian, Anu or 
Tonic, and Puru or Uru or Akkad or Achaian, 
‘ Puru-sati’” or “Philistine,” the proto-Æur-opean 
Aryans. 


Aryan or Khati Racial and Cultural character of the 


Founders of all the Great Nations of the world is 
proved by: 

1. Genealogical Official Records. Unbroken lineal 
Aryan descent in the Indo-Khati genealogies 
of those kings who are named in Babylonian, 
Hittite, Egyptian and Assyrian monuments 
and in Ægean, etc., tradition. 

2, Racial Aryan physical type of founders of the 
early civilizations and nations. 

3. Linguistic Aryan type of speech and writing 
in early Hittite, Sumer, Akkad, Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Chinese, etc., and radical identity 
with English and the other Aryan languages. 

4. Culture and Civilization, including Religion, of 
the earliest civilized nations, is of the proto- 
Aryan Adamite or Khatti type. 


Ruling Aryan Tribes. The Puru, “ Puru-sati” or “ Phili- 


stine,” Uru or Akkad, was the dominant Aryan or 
Kshati tribe down through the ages. Its main 
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- branches were Akkad (or Achaian), Egyptian, Phoeni- 
cian and Mede (Mitani), Kish and Guti, Kassite, 
Assyrian and Later “ Khatti” The Yadu were the 
Sumer, Cimmers and Cymri cf Gaul and early Britain. 
The Druhyu or Dorians or Dards extended to Tibet 
and China. The Anu or Ionics Eecame proto-Greeks. 

IV. Late Adamite or Western end [ndo-Persian Kshatt 
Period.—From Kshati (or Hittite) Dispersion with 
rise of Greek, Roman and Western European civiliza- 
tion and nations. From 717 B.C. to I A.D. onwards.— 
Greece invaded and held by Kshatris (satraps)—Ionic ; 
and Indo-Persia by Kurd-Mede-Pheenician Kshatis. 
Danube Valley and Central Europe to Denmark held 
by Kshatis or “Goths” or “Juts” and (?) Saxons. 
Britain invaded and held by Kuru (“ Cornish” and 
St. “ George”) Phoenician Kshatis forming Kshati- 
land or “Scot ”-land—a term formerly applied to the 
greater part of England, and surviving as “ Zet-land” 
for the territory north of the Humber. 


In the vast new and hitherto wholly unexplored fields, 
thus discovered and opened up for science and human 
and of history, which the first culled fruits revolutionize all 
established views upon the source, race, and personality of 
the originators of the higher civilizations and nations of the 
world, there are rich mines of kaowledge offering untold 
wealth of material upon the unknown ancestry, not only of 
the main or European Aryan stock, kut also of its Eastern 
or Indian and Iranian branches. Thus the Vedas, which 
hitherto have been the despair of Sanskrit scholars, as 
failing to afford the slightest indication whatsoever for a 
single date, even in the most vague fashion, for any event 
or personage therein, or even any sequence in its chaos, 
have now under my method of exp oration yielded fixed 
dates for most of the kings—who, although hitherto re- 
garded by Vedic scholars as more or less mythical, are 
now conclusively identified by me witk well-known historical 
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kings of- the monuments of Babylonia, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor. Even.the unknown source and meaning of the 
still common term for the Indian vernacular—namely, 
“Urdu” (and “Wartu” for the Tibetan form of the 
“ Indian” script)—now becomes apparent, in the cld name 
for the original home of the ancestors of the proto-Hindus, 
in Ur, or Kuru of Kurd-istan, and “ Ur-ardhu,” the 
Sumerian and Akkadian name for Armenia. 


January 31, 1917. 
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MILITARY NOTES 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL F. H. TYRRELL 


*“ Loox before you leap” is a maxim applicable to national 
as well as to individual policy. In 19:4 the whole German 
nation was clamorous for war; in I917 it is equally 
clamorous for peace. It is a pity that some three millions 
of men had to be killed to prove that the people of 
Germany are donkeys, trotting after the illusory baits of 
Power and Profit dangled before their noses by their 
unscrupulous riders. 

Lord Beresford asserts that if our naval blockade had 
been from the first outbreak of war more stringently 
carried out and more strictly enforced, the Germans would 
long ago have been compelled to sue for peace on any 
terms. Our blockade has now been made stricter, but it 
is far from complete. The Baltic ports of Germany are 
still open to the import of mezals and foodstuffs from 
Sweden and Denmark. The only way that our blockade 
could end the war would be by causing the people so 
much suffering as to drive them to revolution; but this 
is unlikely with a population so well disciplined and 
dragooned as that of Germany. And when all the men 
of military age in a country are already in the ranks of 
the army on the enemy’s frontiers, there is no one left at 
home to conduct a revolution, which zan hardly be carried 
out by old men, women and children. 

During the Revolutionary and Nagoleonic wars we kept 
up a blockade of the French ports for twenty years, and 
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after Trafalgar and the Treaty of Tilsit our blockade 
practically extended to the whole of the coast-line of the 
European Continent. But though great hardships and 
inconvenience was caused to the French and their allies, 
the blockade did not force them to sue for peace. They 
made sugar out of beetroot, and found other substitutes for 
the colonial products of which they were deprived, or else 
went without them. But the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia safw that the sufferings of his people were such as to 
compel him to re-open commercial relations with England. 
This at least was the pretext that he gave for breaking 
with Napoleon and disregarding his famous Berlin decrees 
prohibiting any commercial transaction between the nations 
of the Continent and Great Britain. And as the war with 
Russia which followed was the beginning of Napoleon’s 
ruin, that ruin may be said to have been indirectly caused 
by the British blockade. At all events, it was a contributory 
cause of the downfall of Napoleon; and we trust it may 
prove to be a contributory cause of the downfall of that 
pinchbeck Napoleon, Kaiser Wilhelm the Second, in the 
present war. 

In the Military Notes in a previous issue, allusion was 
made to the Lahore Light Horse as a regiment recruited 
from Eurasians. The following particulars regarding that 
regiment have been communicated by an officer who at 
one time commanded it. When the numerous regiments 
of cavalry and infantry of the old Bengal Army which 
were garrisoning Lahore and Peshawar on the outbreak of 
the Great Mutiny had been cleverly surprised and disarmed 
by Sir John Lawrence and his assistants, the trumpeters 
and musicians cf the Mounted Corps, who were all Eura- 
sians, were collected and formed into a troop of Horse. 
At that time all the bandsmen, drummers, trumpeters, and 
buglers of the Native Regiments of the Bengal Army were 
Eurasians, and the same rule held good in the Madras 
Army, the Musalmans and caste Hindus of those armies 
having some prejudice against serving as musicians, 
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perhaps because they imagined that by putting their lips 
to instruments that might have b2en used by men of other 
castes they would incur the risk cf defilement. Curiously, - 
there was no such prejudice in the Bombay Army, where 
Hindus and Musalmans were emoloyed as musicians 
without their incurring any reproach thereby. To quote 
the words of our informant: “ The. mounted portion” (of 
the Eurasian musicians) “ was at first called the Peshawar 
Light Horse, as it was raised in that cantonment. It was 
very soon added to by volunteers frcm the British portion 
of the army, notably from the roth Foot. Soon it was 
moved down to Lahore, and there again it was added to, 
and called the Lahore Light Horse. After the first burst 
of the Mutiny was over, it was moved down to Bengal, 
and was sent to the indigo distric:s to stop the Nil Darpan 
riots. This effected, it was quertered at Dumdum, and 
was there organized on exactly the same footing as the 
European portion of the army. Barracks, pay, rations, 
etc., were exactly the same as for the British cavalry. 
The bulk of the men were Eurasians; there were a few 
native Christians and a few Europeans at first, but in 
Calcutta numbers of Europeans of all nations were enlisted, 
and this eventually led to the disbandment of the corps, 
as it was not authorized by the British Government. This 
was in the year 1863. 

“ But you will want to know more particularly about the 
Eurasians. They were a very well-behaved, orderly set 
of men. There was little or ro crime, and they were 
exceedingly smart on parade. In pcint of drill they would 
compare favourably with the smartest British regiment. 
They were a very useful body of men, and the corps was 
quite bi-lingual, and I think it was both a political and a 
military blunder to disestablish -t. On disbandment, the 
Europeans of the regiment were drafted into the newly 
raised European Light Cavalry, since formed into the 
roth, 2oth, and 21st Hussars, the latter regiment now 
changed into Lancers. I think the Government lost a 
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good opportunity of lending a helping hand to a class of 
men who needed and deserved it.” . l ° 
There is now a mounted corps with its headquarters at 
- Lahore called the Punjab Light Horse, but it is a volunteer 
and not a regular regiment, and is-recruited from the local 
European community. Concerning it tae following wholly - 
-libellous stanza, the composition of some native satirist, is 
- current in the bazars : i G 


“ Ek-Hath men Zin hoga 
Ek Hath men Rás 
` Kir Hath men Kirich hoga ; 
Punjab Light Has?” ` ; be ` 
Which may be freely translated as follows: ~ -> `. 
“ One hand on the saddle 
And one on the reins, . 


What hand, Punjab Light Horse, 
For the sabre remains ?” 
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OBITUARY NOTES 


LORD ELGIN 


WE regret to announce the death of the Earl of Elgin and Kincardines. 
He was Treasurer of the Household and First Commissioner of Work. 
in 1886, and became Viceroy of India in 1894. From 190g to 1908 he 
was Secretary of State for the Colonies in Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Cabinet. 

Many of our readers will recall that at the t me of his appointment as 
Viceroy of India the East Irdia Association sen: a deputation to wait upon 
him on November 17, 1893, at the India Office. The deputation was 
headed by the Vice-Chairman of the Council, the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Pinhey of Bombay. The Address dwelt on the extreme gravity of many 
of the questions in the East. It was hoped that Sir Mortimer Durand’s 
mission to Cabul had succzeded in mitigating anxiety in regard to the 
North-West frontier. Other frontier questions in the direction of Burma 
would also demand serious and watchful attenticn. Reference was made 
to the urgency of currency -eform and the pressure of expenditure on civil 
and military administration. 

The Association had earnestly advocated the promotion, by every 
possible means, of good fzeling between Europeans and all the Indian 
races and communities ; and the extended employment of Indians in all 
the public capacities for which suitable candidates could be found. 
Recent events had added to this desire an earnest wish for the removal of 
all contentions and asperizies between the various communities of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. 

The Council was glad to know that the relations between the Paramount 
Power and the Princes and Chiefs of India would be in his Lordship’s 
charge in a special degree. And they ventured -respectfully to submit 
that the time was ripe for some considerable advance in the carrying out 
of that just and enlightenec policy which was advocated by Lord Salisbury 
in his speech at Stamford in 1866, was adcpted by Lord Mayo, and 
received its best development in the rendition of Mysore at the hands of 
Lord Ripon, the restoraticn of the fortress o7? Gwalior to the Maharaja 
Sindhia by Lord Dufferin, and similar acts of jastice and good-will. That 
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policy had evoked from some of the greatest Princes of India very striking 
manifestations of friendliness and loyalty—especially in the establishment 
of Imperial Service Corps, and in the spontaneous offer of the Nizam to 
take the field on tke frontier if it should ever be necessary. ‘The remark- 
able success that had unquestionably attended the Native administration 
of Mysore might well encourage his Lordship to extend that policy, as 
opportunity should offer, and also to employ more largely than heretofore 
Native Statesmen and Magnates in high and responsible positions. The 
Viceroy-designate in his reply, after assuring the deputation that the 
questions raised by them would have his earnest attention, added : 

“I am grateful to you for your promise of submitting to me at future 
times the proceedings of your Society. From what I have already said, 
I think you will understand that I shall value the expression of your views 
here as bearing upon the subject which I ‘shall have to take into con- 
sideration elsewhere ; and I can assure you that those proceedings, if sent 
to me, shall not de received formally, but shall receive every attention, 
that in the time at my disposal—which I believe will not be very much— 
I shall be able to give them.” 

This indicates the very cautious nature of his Lordship’s reply to the 
points put forward by the East India Association as representing the 
people of India, and it thus becomes interesting to know what his 
Lordship was able io accomplish during the five years of his: Viceroyalty. 
As to this we cannot do better than quote the opinion of Dean Welldon, 
as expressed in the Manchester Guardian, of January 23 last: 

“There was a time when Anglo-Indian opinion was not altogether 
favourable to Lord Elgin. His reserve of manner, his habitual silence, 
his retiring disposition, a certain tameness in his aspect and bearing, his 
indifference to ceremonial, his curious dislike of riding and on public 
occasions even of driving—and that in a country where everybody rides 
seemed to cut him off in some degree from the sympathy as from the 
social life of his fellow-countrymen in India. In the prolonged campaign 
against war, famine, plague, and in some parts of India against gravely 
threatening politiczl discontent, he never lost his head ; he never failed in 
courage or decision; he made up his mind what it was right to do and-he 
did it unflinchingly in the face of hostile criticism ; and I was told that at 
the last dinner wh.ch he attended on St. Andrew’s Day in Calcutta, when, 
at the end of his speech, he modestly applied to himself the words 
inscribed upon the grave of Sir Henry Lawrence beneath the Residency at 
Lucknow, that he had ‘tried to do his duty,’ they were received by the 
company which listened to him with such general enthusiasm as he may 
well have felt to set the stamp of public Anglo-Indian approbation upon 
his conduct in the trying years of his Viceroyalty.” 


THE LATE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 


The death of Count Alexandre Benckendorff at this crisis is a cruel 
blow, and removes a very popular diplomatic figure from the Court of St. 
James’s.. His loss will be very generally regretted ; for not only was he the 
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able representative in this country of our great Ally, but also he has 
worked unflaggingly and at times under great difficulties for the great 
ideal of Anglo-Russian friendship, of which Czar Nicholas I. was the 
pioneer, Madame Olga Novikoff the breathing spirit, and which is making 
the overthrow of German Mil-tarism a certainty. 

The Count was descended from an old Bakic Rassian family which could 
point to an unbroken record of effective service to the Czar. Thus 
we read of a Benckendorff who was Lord of the Manor in the district 
around Riga in 1615. (And, indeed, it was in the shadow of the great 
castle of Riga which has s> effectively s:emmed the tide of German 
invasion that the first Berckendorffs disinguished themselves.) His 
great-grandson was Lord Meyor of Riga m 1710 and of Petrograd in 
1721. His eldest son again was a Genera in the Russian Army, and in 
command of the seaport of Reval. He was received into the Livonian 
nobility in 1765 and that cf Esthonia in 1773. His son Christoff was 
General and Governor of R:ga. The latter’s daughter by her marriage 
became the famous Princess Lieven; whie his eldest son, who had a 
very distinguished military career, became Adjutant to Czar Alexander I. 
in 1814, and also led a campaign against the Turks. For his services he 
was made a Count, and, being childless, adoated, by the Czar’s permission, 
the son of his brother Constantine as his successor. The second Count 
Benckendorff was a Major im the Guards Cavalry and an Imperial Pleni- 
potentiary to several Foreign Courts. The late Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s was his son, end was marke‘ ou: early for the diplomatic 
career in which he attained the highest henours. At the beginning of 
this century he was appointed Minister to he Danish Court, and arrived 
here in 1904. 

It was a time when the mts of mutual suspicion were still dense, and 
beyond a few enthusiasts in this country, and societies like the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society, very little was beng cone to dispel them. In 
fact the difference between then and now seems an zon. But the dream 
of Czar Nicholas I. has become realizel, and to the late Russian 
Ambassador must be allottecé a great share -n th= credit. 

He married in 1879, Sophie, Countess Schouvaloff. His daughter 
married the Hon. Jasper Ridley, thus m an international marriage, 
harmonizing with her father’s work. One of ais sons fell at Vilna, the 
other is with his ‘ship at Archangel. The Inte Count was naturally greatly 
interested in all Eastern Questions, and vas a constant reader of the 
AsiaTic REVIEW. 


THE EARL OF CROMER, O.M. 


EvELYN BARING, first Lord Cromer, has waitten his name in giant letters 
on the page of history as tue founder of Mocern Egypt. Ninth son of 
` Henry Baring, sometime M.P. for Norttamp-on, he belonged to the 
famous family which in sixty years had the unique distinction of adding 
four new names to the roll ož the British Peerags. 

At the age of thirteen he entered Woolwich Academy, and received his 
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commission at the age of eighteen in the Royal Artillery. It was then the 
year 1859, and a long stretch of comparatively uneventful military recess 
lay before him. This may be taken as the cause of his somewhat slow 
initial rise. Passing from the Ionian Islands (where he served as A.D.C. 
to the last High Commissioner to Jamaica, and then for two years to the 
Staff College), it was only in the year 1873 that he entered into official 
life. It was in that year, as many of our readers will remember, that he 
went out for three years as Private Secretary to the newly appointed 
Viceroy, the Earl of Northbrook. At the age of thirty-six he received his 
first appointment in Egypt as British representative on the International 
Commission for the Public Debts. When Tewfik succeeded Ismail Pasha 
as Khedive, Baring was appointed British Controller. In 1880 he 
returned to India again for a period of three years as Financial Member 
of the Council. His ability and success received the Queen’s recognition, 
and he was appointed Knight-Commander of the Star of India. He now 
became Consul-General in Egypt, and was at once faced with the diffi- 
culties of the Gordon Expedition. In his cwn book “Modern Egypt" 
the incidents of that episode are clearly described, and his biographer, 
Mr. Traill, confirms that the Consul-General did everything that was 
possible at the time to avert the calamity. His new task was to put the 
finances of Egypt on a permanent footing, and for this purpose a new 
loan of E£9,000,c0o was raised. By this means not only were deficits 
wiped out and indemnities liquidated, but the irrigation of the Delta was 
rendered possible. Radical reforms in the internal administration were 
also instituted. 1892 saw Sir Evelyn Baring raised to the Peerage as 
Baron Cromer, ané also the beginning of the short-lived struggle with the 
recalcitrant new Khedive Abbas Pasha. 

Towards the end of his long and successful administration, the problem 
of the European community in Egypt who claimed to be outside the laws 
of the land became more and more pressing. It is significant that one of 
his last acts was the working out of an exhaustive scheme for the repre- 
sentation of all elements in Egypt, and safeguarding their several interests. 
To the cry of “ Egypt for the Egyptians,” Lord Cromer pertinently replied 
that it was an interesting question who amongst the many races living in 
Egypt could claim to be the Egyptians to the exclusion of all others. 

He retired in May, 1907, owing to ill-health, and took up with great 
energy several questions of home politics. He proclaimed himself, to the 
astonishment of not a few, a Free Trader, and there can be no doubt that 
the opponents of a Tariff system found in the advocacy of their ideas by 
so distinguished an Imperial Administrator a tower of strength. His 
great book ‘Modern Egypt,” which was reviewed in our columns, was a 
memorable literary effort of one who knew how to combine the qualities 
of an unsurpassed administrator with those of scholarly excellence. In 
fact, it may be said that if fate and-his own predilections had not called 
him to the scenes of his triumphs, he would, by giving his literary talents 
full scope, have rivalled the leading writers of ihe century. 

He was averse from everything in the nature of make-believe or a refusal 
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to face unpleasant realities. In Egypt, it was one of the secrets of his 
success ; with the Home Government that quality was perhaps sometimes 
dreaded. Zhe Times in a aotable biography -eminds us that to the 
Oriental he appeared to walk “like a leopard among dogs,” and adds 
that “it is instructive to observe how great was the effect of just and 
upright dealing in their simplest and most perfect form.” The Egypt of 
to-day is his monument: the wonderful conditions now prevailing there 
are a surety that it is of an abiding nature. Cer-ain it is that any policy 
but his own would have found Egypt at the present hour of triala divided, 
distracted, and- discontented people, instead of a united nation. The 
advent of the war can but sileace his critics for ever. 


DR. ARTHUR DANIEL PGLLEN 


We regret to hear of the death of Dr. Arthur Daniel Pollen, LL.D., 
LCS. (ret.), who passed away on February 2, at Maple’s Hotel, Dublin, 
where he was residing. He will be remembered as the special judge 
who tried the Surat Editors in 1878 on the charge of instigating the 
Surat riots, and after a long trial acquitted them all. He was subse- 
quently appointed special judge under the Deccan Agriculturists Relief 
Act, which he administ2red, with the assistance of the late Mr. Justice 
Ranad. 

He was offered the Judicia. Commissionership in Burma on the retire- 
ment of Sir John Jardine, but refused it, as he did also the offer of 
a similar appointment in the Straits Settlements after his retirement. For 
many years he was judge of Amednagar, Belgaum, and Poona, where he 
was also the Governor’s Agert for the Sirdars of zhe Deccan. . 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘A FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR” 


MADAME OLGA NOVIKOFF UNMASKED 


Oxe of the numerous admirers of Madame Novikoff’s 
work, who insists on being anonymous, sends us the follow- 
ing appreciation, which we think will be of special interest 
to our readers, and will explain the mysterious title with 
which this page is headed : 


People, as a rule, are fond of beasting of what they do, 
and sometimes even exaggerating it. But Madame Novi- 
koff has proved a great exception; and while many people 
long for celebrity and notoriety, she always concealed, as 
far as she could, her talent, her energy, and many of her 
deeds. As time went on it proved more and more difficult 
to keep the secret, as facts so often supported the surmises 
of the curious. 

It was only much later that she has admitted her 
identity, and even in her newly published work “ Russian 
Memories ” the reader can very easily trace her using the 
plural when as a matter of a fact she is describing her own 
- work — often solitary. This same self-effacement was 
characterized by her steady refusal to take an active part in 
meetings and public speeches. 

She is more explicit when she speaks of her two brothers, 
Alexander and Nicholas Kiréeff, and her lateson Alexander 
Novikoff, who seems to have possessed his mother’s literary 
energetic talent and her devotion to their country, so well 
shown by the way he supported the cause of education, not 
only in word but in deed—without ever noticing the 
magnitude of his self-sacrifice—in building two large schools 
and a church on the family estate. 
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When people here assure that the politician has killed in 
her the mother, they are quite wrong. On his deathbed 
her son said to her: “A mother generally gives life to her 
child only once. You have given me thirty-two lives.” 
Surely any mother would be grateful for a recognition of 
this kind ! 

It might here be said that the compositions of the boys 
and girls in these schools reflected great credit on the 
genius of the Russ an people, and served to show that, 
given more opportunity, they will with ease reach the 
highest level of Western culture. 

After referring to these facts, she praceeds to describe 
different measures -ntroduced by him, one of which, in a 
certain way, might be, perhaps, even introduced in some 
parts of Great Britain at this moment. 

In the year 189: there raged. a terrible famine in ten 
southern provinces of Russia, and it seemed very bad 
indeed in the Gcvernment of Tamboff. There arose 
scandalous speculat‘on, and the prices of vital commodities 
rapidly increased. 

In a pathetic letter, preserved by his mother, Alexander 
Novikoif thus described the position: ‘“ My personal 
resources are almost entirely exhausted. The money I 
want you to collect skall not be carelessly given to all who 
beg for it. My sckeme is quite different. I want to build 
several large bakeries at Novo-Alexandrofka under my 
own supervision, and in spite of rising prices I am going to 
sell excellent breac at normal rates: the collected money 
will cover the inevizable expenses incurred in getting flour 
for my bakeries.” 

Madame Novikoff started to work, the never-failing 
English friends eagerly helping her. Mr. Gladstone 
sent twice a cheque for £25; Kinglake and Froude were 
amongst the first to offer their contributions. She thus 
collected in six mcnths a little over 42,000 (which even 
then represented more than 20,000 roubles). The wonder- 
fully generous Grand Duchess Elizabeth—the sister of 
the Empress Alexandra and the late Grand Duchess 
Constantine (mother of Olga, Queen of Greece and the late 
Grand Duke Constantine)—also contributed to Alexander 
Novikoffs efforts. As a result over a hundred thousand 
people could prolong their lives till the new harvest. The 
splendid part also p-ayed in that terrible year of 1891 by 
the Society of Frends (Quakers) is fully described in 
“ M.P. for Russia.’ 

One fact must be confessed : the Emperor Nicholas I. 
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has very often been misunderstood by Englishmen, 
thanks to a very mischievous and lying propaganda _ 
which unfortunately found easy credence here, and was 
obviously supported by German money. Madame Novikoff 
suddenly throws quite a new light on that character : in one 
place she describes him as following the hearse of a blind 
beggar ; then again she gives an amusing picture of herself 
—quite a child—trying to make a Court reverence when the 
Emperor called on her mother, and almost tumbling down 
on the floor. As she says so amusingly in her “ Russian 
Memories” : “ Penetrated with my new rôle, and full of zeal, 
I did my best—which, alas! turned out to be my very worst. 
‘I bowed so deeply that suddenly all became confused, and I 
fell over backwards against a column: a horrified glance 
from mother—the roof with its painted flowers and cupids 
—misery and bewilderment! And suddenly the ‘ Cruel 
Despot’ rushing towards the poor child, seizing her by the 
hand, understanding her misery and encouraging her effort 
in Court etiquette.” We think it is a charming picture. 
But Madame Novikoff renders a genuine service in insist- 
ing on the part played by the Emperor when he granted 
an important interview to Sir Henry Seymour, the English 
Ambassador—a noble part—in setting the foundations of 
Anglo-Russian friendship. His confidential speech seems 
to have been made, as the French say, d'egal à égal 
(frank and private). His Majesty seemed to -forget that 
private conversations, especially of such great importance 
as the overtures of a whole political programme between 
an Emperor and an Ambassador, naturally could not be 
private and confidential only. Of course, every word of an 
interview of this kind was, and had to be, repeated—with 
what comments? This is also something the Emperor 
could not guess! 

And at this moment, when the two nations seem to be 
permeated with identical views about the Sick Man and his 
fate, the straightforward attitude of the Emperor should be 
recognized and remembered. ‘And Madame Novikoff is 
quite right in persistently drawing the attention of English 
readers to these.real and important facts.* It has been said 
that Catherine the Great of Russia possessed the useful talent 
of discovering useful co-workers. It is a precious talent, 
especially for people who want to exercise their power and 


* I see that attention is also drawn to this question in “Searchlights on 
Russia,” which has rendered an important service in again bringing this 
matter forward. 
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their propaganda. If anybody amongst our contemporaries 
possesses that gift, it is Madame Olga Novikoff, who has 
already been described by her friends as a “propagandist 
par excellence.’ A clever Jesuit Father once told her: 
“You ought to belong to our Church; your propaganda 
spirit is a characteristic of our Order.” Poor Madame 
Novikoff must hare looked somewhat perplexed. when she 
heard that dubious compliment, which no doubt was meant 
to please and encourage her. The late Mr. Stead, in his 
book “M.P. for Russia,” quoting Madame Novikoff’s 
words, said that she designated Austria as the Sick Woman 
of Vienna—as a companion picture, we may suppose, to the 
“Sick Man of Constantinople.” Have events not proved 
the biting perspicecity of her remarks in describing these 
two ‘ Powers” ’as a pair of invalids, shaky on their clay 
feet and slowly sirking into them? The whole “M.P. for 
Russia” and the ‘ Russian Memories” are iridescent with 
her clever remarks ; but a volume could easily be produced 
embodying quotations from everything she writes and says. 

Mais pour vésemer—in-all her work, in almost every 
phase, the same reticence of expressicn, the same readiness 
to transfer the credit for her initiative to others, can always 
be observed. Buz it is time for us to take off her mask. 


An ENGLISH SLAVOPHIL. 
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A RECORD OF.IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


RUSSIA: BARON A. HEYKING ON HER ECONOMIC 
RESOURCES 


Ara meeting of the Royal Statistical Society on January 16, with 
the President, Sir Bernard Mallet, K.C.B., in the chair, the Consul- 
General for Russia read an excellent paper (a monument of in- 
dustry!) on “The Economic Resources of Russia, with Special 
Reference to British Opportunities,” in which he dwelt on every 
phase of Russia’s great resources. His Excellency reminded his 
hearers that “it must be borne in mind that after the war Russia’s 
economic life will differ very considerably from what it was before. 
The wer has brought about an awakening of the population all 
round and has accelerated her economic development. This 
awakening will have a still more marked effect when peace has been 
concluded. The entire energy of the naticn will then be turned to 
the production of tood stuffs and raw materials as the chief source 
of wealzh, and also to the industrial development of the country. 
“When the war is over, Russia will find herself financially in a 
position of great stress; the State debt, increased by some twenty 
or thirty milliard roubles, will demand the payment of an annual 
interest of several milliards of roubles, As far as the payments to 
be made abroad are concerned, the position will be intensified by 
the adverse rate of exchange. Hundreds of millions of roubles in 
pensions will have to be paid to all those maimed and wounded by 
the war, and the families of all those who have perished will have 
to be campensated in accordance with a Bill under the considera- 
tion of the Imperial Duma. The diminution of the annual revenue 
by 800 millions, which the Government obtained from the sale of 
liquor, creates a deficit for which provision must be made. The 
urgent need of the extension of railways, roads and waterways, and. 
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the spread of education—these necessary conditions of progress and 
production of wealth—will demand another huge outlay of capital. 
All this makes it of primary and vital impcrtance for the Empire to 
increase, its revenue by the development cf those tremendous pro- 
ductive forces and natural resources of the country which hitherto 
have been so very much neglected.” 

Turning to the problem of communications, “no wonder that 
under these conditions the great natural wealth of Russia has hardly 
been touched, that her industrial production is only beginning to 
tell its tale. Russia by the shock of the war has been awakened to 
the necessity of fully availing herself of her economic potentialities 
and of exploiting the great resources with which she has been 
endowed. To solve this great problem satisfactorily she not only 
relies upon her own strength, but also looks to her ally, Great 
Britain, whom she believes is willing to assist and uphold her in her 
creative enterprise, organization and capicalization. Being one of 
her creditors, Great Britain is directly interested in helping Russia 
to increase her exports, organize them on a sound basis, and de- 
velop her industries, which are quite able to provide Great Britain 


with all she requires from abroad.” a 
The Baron was armed with a complete set of statistics, and the 


conclusion of his paper was marked by enthusiastic applause. Sir 
Bernard Mallet expressed the hope that this paper would obtain the 
maximum of publicity. 


THE MIDDLE EAST: ARMEN_-AN CHRISTMAS 
CELEBRATION 


On January 28 His Grace the Archbishop Utudjian presided at 
the Elysée Gallery to celebrate Christmas. After an address in 
Armenian by the Archbishop, Miss E. Robinson, ‘the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Armenian Red Cross and Refugee Fund (which held its 
second anniversary last December), delivered a short address. 


If I may venture a word of counsel to Armenians to-day, it is to 
cultivate esprit de corps—to sink all perscnal differences and act as 
one for the sake of their cause. This is more important now than 
it ever was before. 

(A slight outline of the history of Armenia followed, from the 
earliest times up to date.) 

About every twenty years Turkey has engineered massacres of 
her Christian subjects cn a vast scale—tke massacres of 1915-1916 
surpass in extent and Larbarism everything of which we have re- . 
cord. From 500,000 to 800,000 helpless, peaceful pzople have been 
most brutally murdered in cold blood to satisfy the savage appetites. 
of their Turkish rulers. Half a million people or more have been 
driven from their homes on foot for hundreds of milés to barren 
desert regions to die o7 starvation. The sufferings of these poor 
people have been described in the newspapers. The most fortunate 
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are the few hundred thousand who managed to reach tre shelter 
of Russian Transcaucasia. These can be and must be helped to the 
utmost of our ability. 

As an Englishman in this twentieth century it is with sorrow, 
shame and indignation I tell you that what Belgium has suffered 
for two and a half years Armenia has endured for five centuries. 


. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SLAV RACES: 
DR. R. W. SETON-WATSON 


The story of a hitherto little-known branch of the great Slav 
family was told by Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson in a fascirating ac- 
count, illustrated by lantern slides, of the Slovaks, in the Lecture 
Theatre at King’s College on January 31. (A few years ago Dr. 
Seton-Watson, a mine of authority on Austria, Serbia, and the 
Near East, organized an interesting exhibition of Slovak art at the 
Doré Gallery, which we remember with delight.) The chair was 
taken by Professor T. G. Masaryk, PH.D., of Prague University, 
who referred to the fraternal union of Czechs and Slovaks, and the 
popularity of Slav songs. Dr. Seton-Watson opened wizh a slide 
representing the Pan-German map, showing what the Allies are 
actually faced with. The purpose of the Entente was the libera- 
tion of Belgium, Serbia, Poland, and the peoples of Bohemia and 
Slovakia as well. The last-named members of the Slavonic family 
are more closely related than any other two. Hungarian statistics 
give the numbers of the Slovaks as two millions, but it is more than 
likely that half a million should be added, besides half a million in 
the United States. Two-thirds are Roman Catholics and the re- 
mainder Lutheran, the latter using the Czech language for Church 
services and reading. The peasants of both countries have no 
difficulty in mutual comprehension, and a Slovak pedlar will even 
make himself understood at Vladivostock. In the western districts 
there was a short-lived Great Moravian Empire in the ninth cen- 
tury. Methodius, one of the “Slav Apostles,’ was Archbishop of 
Nitra. The nationalizing tendency began in the reign ‘of the 
Emperor Joseph IF., but while the Magyars have been zealous and 
successful in securing their own rights, they have consistently 
-endeavoured to suppress those of the Slovaks on the unworthy 
principle, Tot nem ember (the Slovak is no man). (Jan Kollar, the 
Pan-Slav bard who wrote “The Daughter of Glory,” and Shafarik, 
the Slav antiquary, were Slovaks.) Petöfi, the Magyar poet, and 
Kossuth himself, were of Slovak origin. It is noteworthy that 
Kossuth erected gallows all over Hungary in 1848 to hang his 
scountrymen who sirove for the same liberties that he wanted for 
the Magyars. Since 1867 there has been a law of nationalities 
which for the Slovaks is a dead letter. The repression has been 
considered more acate than that of the Roumanians in Trarsylvania. 
The Slovak Academy was suppressed and its funds confiscated; the 
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Museum stolen; thare has beeh no University, and from 1875 no 
secondary schools. A little museum has orly been saved by labelling 
its collections as tke private property of individuals. Newspapers 
and societies have deen forbidden, even singing societies. At the 
funeral of the fathe- of the national poet, Hurban, a patriot of 1848, 
the gendarmes belaved with brutality. The poet protested, and 
received a year’s imprisonment. The hard, trying political condi- 
tions in Bohemia were a paradise compared to those of Slovakia. 
In the world of art, the people have realized the ideals of Ruskin 
and William Morris, as was seen by tae illustrations of house 
decoration, domeszic utensils, pottery, glass, and Easter eggs. 
Josepa Uprka, a master of colour, is famed in Vienna for the 
“Uprka red,” much admired by artists. By his work in throwing 
light upon a long-suffering, artistic people of patriarchal ideals (the 
Slovak gadruha is the Serb zadrugay D-. Seton-Watson deserves 
well cf the Slovaks, and of all Slavs. In this country our indebted- 
ness to him for the results of his travels and researches is enormous. 
F. P. M. 


It may be added that the National Czech Alliance has distributed 
a large number of reprints of Mr. Maerchant’s article in the August 
(1916) issue of the Astatic Review, entitled “Bohemia,” and have 
also recently opened offices in Piccadilly Circus. 


INDIA 


Sir Thomas Hoklich took a long look backwards and a reasoned 
look forwards when he lectured to the Reyal Society of Arts (Indian 
Section) on January 22. His subject, with the somewhat cumbrous 
title of “Between the Tigris and the Indus. The Beni-Israel,” 
proved to be more than a discussion of a geographical or ethno- 
graphical problem; it had a significance that was entirely political, 
‘being nothing less than a consideration of the question: “What 
does this ‘road to the East’ mean?” Sir Thomas was warmly sup- 
ported by Dr. Gaszer and other speakers in his belief that the ruling 
people in Afghanstan are of Israelitish origin, and an important 
part of his long lecture was concerned with the way in which the 
wandering Israelites, after the fall of the kingdom of Israel, reached 
the upper Kabul river basin, taking wich them the name of their 
city—Cabul is twize mentioned in the Old Testament (Josh. xix. 27 
and 1 Kings ix. 1z)—and how another section has become known as 
the Armenians. “The Beni-Israel,” he said, “belong to, if they do 
not comprise, those Durani clans who established themselves as the 
dominant power in Afghanistan after the death of the great Persian 
ruler and robber, Nacir Shah, in the eighteenth century, and, con- 
sequently, the Amir of Afghanistan :s their ruler and chief... . It 
is the Sirdars and ruling caste of Kabul who insist most on their 
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Israelitish origin. The name ‘Afghan’ is apparently only as old as 
the founder of the Durani dynasty, Ahmad Shah, and is not, so far 
as I know, acknowledged by any one of the extraordinarily mixed 
nationalities that occupy Afghanistan.” Records are few, but, said 
Sir Thomas, the stamp of the Hebraic features is important 
and undeniable evidence. With regard to the Armenians, he 
pointed out that it was during the seventh century 3.c. that the 
Israelitish captives were transferred from Samaria to “Calachene, 
Gozantis, and Armenia,” and added: “There is therefore no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the strongly developed Hebrew type which 
is now to be found among them.” 

On the political side of his address he dealt with the road to the 
East, and considered that it meant India directly, and Persia, Central 
Asia, Afghanistan, and China ultimately. “India, with its tradi- 
tions, its wealth, its immense possibilities, will always be a potent 
influence in directing progressive action towards the East, and in 
such measure as we value India must we watch the trend of railway 
expansion from the West.” He laid stress on the importance of 
Constantinople, and expressed the belief that after the war Russia 
or Germany would dominate it. Fer Germany the possession of 
this power is imperative; if she loses Cons:antinople, she loses all 
her hope of Eastern progress. Russia, on the other hand, even with- 
out Constantinople, has a side vista of national expansion if she 
retains Armenia. The iron rails of two great systems emerging 
from Europe now point eastwards, and neither of the two belongs 
to Britain, One is Russian from the Black Sea; the other is 
German from Berlin and Constantinople. Britain has done nothing 
with regard to a straight overland connection with India; but, said 
Sir Thomas, “ Asiatic developments will not stand still for us, and 
I can foresee the time when not one, but several open lines of rail- 
way will traverse the Persian uplands and possibly the Persian sea- 
board, too.” Germany’s cry that there must be freedom of the seas 
for all nations has ro relation to the Atlantic, where her commerce 
has in no way been restricted, but to Eastern waters, where she 
has not been able to plant coaling and, incidentally, submarine 
stations on any coast she pleased between Suez and China. “Here, 
I believe,” remarked Sir Thomas, “is the true explanation of Ger- 
man ambitions as regards Eastern trade—ambitions which would 
involve a direct threat to Indian traffic, if not to India herself.” 
India is more vulnerable by sea than by land, and it is Britain, not 
Russia, who must deal with Germany's hopes in this direction, and 
for this reason a fuller appreciation of the meaning of political 
domination in the Balkans and Constantinople is of the utmost 
importance, as well as of “that command of the sea which is our 
heritage, and far more to us than any conquests or expansions by 
land which we are ever likely to contemplate.” Sir Thomas paid 
tribute to the Amir of Afghanistan as the warden of the Indian 
marches in this great war; true Afghan courtesy and hospitality 
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were shown by him to cur enemies so long as they were strangers 
within his gates, bu: he disdained the overtures they made. 

Lord Bryce presided at the lecture, and agreed with Sir Thomas 
that Germany canrot te allowed to dominate Constantinople or 
gain power in Mesopotamia. Other speakers insisted that the ex- 
cellent work done by Britain, at great cost, yet quietly, effectively, 
and without fuss, in polizing the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
cannot be swept away as valueless. g 








At the January meetirg of the Royal Asiatic Society Mr. Herbert 
Baynes read an interescing paper on “The Zoroastrian Prophecy 
and the Messianic Hope.” He dealt with references in the Avesta 
to Saosyand, the coming Healer or Saviour, and showed how im- 
portant is the light they throw upon the coming of the wise men 
from the East to worship the Infant Christ. 


The tribute paid by the Chairman, Sir Francis Younghusband, at 
the Central Asian Soc‘ety’s meeting last month, by Sir Thomas 
Holdich, and other speakers to the interest and importance of Mr. 
N. Kato’s lecture on “Japans Part in the War,” was significant. 
Mr. Kato dealt wich Jepan’s military, naval, and munitions assist- 
ance to the Allies, end the story he told made a great impression on 
the audience. The speakers expressed their gratiication and sur- 
prise with regard to the extent of Japans contribution. 


The Indian Women’s Education Association, which has for one 
of its aims the provision of Indian teachers, trained in England, 
for schools in InGa, is now helping Mrs. Raj Kumari Das, M.a. 
(Calcutta), to qualify fcr a Teacher’s Dip-oma. Mrs. Das has begun 
her work at the London County Council Day Training College, 
Southampton Row, London. By kind invitation of Miss S. A. 
Bonnerjee, hon. s2cretary of the Association, an At Home was 
given on February 3 at the Café Monico, to enable members and 
friends to meet Mrs. Das, who arrived in this country at the end 
of December last. Lady Muir-Mackenzie, President of the Asso- 
ciation, was present, also Lady Cecilia Roberts, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, several members of the committee, including Sir M. M. 
Bhownaggree, chairman pro tem. in tke absence of Sir Krishna 
‘Gupta, Mrs. Ali Eaig, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. H. P. Cobb, Mrs. P. L. 
Roy, Mrs. Bhola Nauth, and Mrs. N. C Sen. Mrs. Das has been 
Principal of the Brahmo Girls’ School, Calcutta, for some years, and 
has been granted leave of absence to zain the diploma. She is 
keenly interested in her work, and eazer to take advantage of 
opportunities to come into touch with ecucationists in this country. 

A. A. S. 


THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


Ir is announced that His Majesty the King will open the School of 
Oriental Studies on February 23. This occasion will mark the beginning 
of a new epoch in the history of Oriental learning in this country, and the 
capital of the British Empire will no longer lack an institution comparable 
with the great schools for Oriental languages in Berlin, Paris, Petrograd, 
and Vienna. It may seem to be an unfavourable time for the inaugura- 
tion of such an undertaking, when most of the young students in this 
country are engaged in military duties, but there is an encouraging analogy 
in the history of the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, which was 
founded in Paris in the stormy days of 1795, and we may hope for the 
School of Oriental Studies an equally brilliant and useful career. 

An excellent beginning has already been made, and nearly forty students 
were enrolled within the first fortnight after the classes were cpened on 
January 18. Instruction is at present being given in Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindustani, Japanese, Sanskrit, Swahili, Tamil, and Turkish, and provision 
has been made for the teaching of as many as twenty languages. The 
teaching staff of the Oriental Department has been transferred both from 
King’s College and University College, and with the addition of instructors 
in languages for which provision had not been made in these two colleges, 
the number of teachers in the School of Oriental Studies is ncw twenty- 
two. The scheme of studies as at present arranged provides for instruc- 
tion in seven groups of languages, as follows: (1) Ancient India 
(Sanskrit and Pali); (2) The Near East (Arabic, Persian, and Turkish) ; 
(3) Northern, Eastern, and Western India (Hindustani, Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi, and Gujarati); (4) Southern India (Tamil, Telugu, and 
Sinhalese) ; (5) Further India and the Malay Archipelago (Burmese and 
Malay) ; (6) The Far East (Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetan) ; (7) African 
Languages (Hausa, Swahili, and Bantu languages). It is proposed later on 
to include in the curriculum of the school the following languages, for 
which at present no instructors have been appointed : Amharic, Armenian, 
Assamese, Luganda, Melanesian languages, Panjabi, Pashto, Polynesian 
languages, Siamese, Somali, Yoruba, and Zulu. 

In the charter of the school it is expressly laid down that both the 
classical Oriental languages and the living, spoken languages of the East 
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shall be taught. For the first, the staff of t-e school already includes some 
scholars of established reputation, and, for :he second, care has been taken 
from the outset that, as far as possible, instruct.d= in the spoken languages 
will be given by teachers coming from the couxtry in which the languages 
in question are spoken. 

The scope of the school is not confined to the teaching of languages, 
and it is contemplated that a special featu-s of its activity will be courses 
of lectures on the histcry, religions, and ctstoms of Oriental and African 
countries; but it is too early yet to expec” the: this and other aspects of 
the life of the institution should take shaze. But it may be confidently 
expected that in the fucure this School of Oriernzal Studies will develop into 
a centre of intellectual activity as varied cad extensive as its well-chosen 
title suggests, and that it wil serve to stim zlate in London an interest in 
the East—its languages, reces, and préb.2ms—commensurate with their 
growing importance. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS. 


Tue King has been pleased to approve tre appointment of Diwan 
Bahadur Perungavur Eajagopala Achariya~ C.I.E., to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Mcdras, in succession to Sir Paz- 
hamanheri Sundaram Aiyer Sivaswami Siyar, K.C.S.1., C.LE., whose 
term of office will expize next month. 


The King has beer plezsed to approve the appointment of Sir Henry 

* Wheeler, K.C.LE., C.S.1., Indian Civil =ervize, to be a Member of the 

Executive Council of the Governor of Bengal, in succession to Mr. P, C. 
Lyon, C.S.I., whose term of office expires in April next. 


‘S 





The King has been pleased to approve iae appointment of Mr. Seshadri 
Srinivasa Ayyangar, to be Advocate-Genecal, Madras, in succession tô the 
late Mr. F. H. M. Cozbet. 


The Right Hon. Austea Chamberlain, MP., Secretary of State for 
India, has selected General Sir Edmund 3. Earrow, G.C.B., G.C.S.1,, for 
the appointment of Member of the Conci. of India in succession to 
General Sir Charles Egerton, G.C.B., whose tezm of office will expire next 
month. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE NEAR EAST 


Tue RECONSTRUCTION OF SOUTH-EASTERN Europe. By Vladislav R. 
Savić, late heac of the Serbian Press Bureau. (Chapman and Hall, 
Lid.) Price 7s, 6d. 

In the Introduction to a comprehensive and interesting work, which 
embraces more than its title, the author lays stress upon the ideal for 
which the Allies are fighting—viz., the liberties and independence of the 
small nations. ‘This makes theentire and fundamental difference 
between the presen: war and former wars in Europe.” The sentence 
quoted may be considered as the textZupon which his discourses are based. 
We have frequently drawn attention in the Asiatic Review to the 
urgency of the problem of the Southern Slavs, which must certainly be 
faced, although its solution bristles with difficulties. The weakness of the 
Austrian Empire and Government is exposed, with the principle of divide et 
impera, and the policy of playing off race against race. Germany has 
succeeded in forcing Austria-Hungary forward as her advance-guard in the 
Drang nach Osten, knowing that she would be weakened in the process 
and so become a mere pliant tool of the Kaiser. (On this point, however, 
the policy of the newly crowned Emperor Charles has not been revealed, 
and Austrian intentions are a matter of speculation.) There are points—e.g., 
Poland—upon which the Central Powers are not in accordance. 

Mr. Savić sees that peace in Central Europe, wita freedom of the 
smaller nationalities, can only be secured by complete dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary, and urges upon Great Britain to aid actively in the 
construction of the new South Slav State. A chapter is devoted to the 
possible advantages for this country. An overland route through Paris, 
Milan, Gradisca, Ljubljana (Laibach), Belgrade, to Salonica, thence to 
Smyrna, is worked out for Bagdad and the Indian mail via Suez. Freed 
from the political and economic,pressure from Austria-Hungary, it is highly 
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probable that the volume of trade of the new South Slav State will be 
considerable, but ports and railways will need development. A navigable 
waterway has been projected to connect the Danube with Salonica through 
Serbia. A market is indicated for Britisk coal, instead of coal imported 
from Silesia, and British manufactured articles should have a wide field. 
In connection with agriculture, Mr. Savi goes so far as to suggest that 
British families should buy little farms with vineyards and orchards in 
Serbia, for cultivation in holidays; but although, as he elsewhere states, 
Belgrade may be reached from London in thirty-nine hours, we are ‘not 
sanguine that many will avail themselves cc this prospect. The watering- 
places are indicated as future rivals of the wcrld-renowned German and 
Austrian spas, but much will have to Le spent on their development. 
British capitalists are invited to consider: the rebuilding and extension 
of towns, dwelling-houses, znd hotels, since 


economically and commercially Grea: Bri:ain and Greater Serbia are 
two complementary countries, whose interests are nowhere opposed 
and could be most harmoniously dovetailed together. 


The relations of Italy and the new South S.av State with regard to the 
Adriatic will require delicate adjustment, and the author sees in them a 
possibility of future trouble. He does nc: like the argument of “ historic 
rights,” which he thinks entiquated anc out of harmony with modern 
democracy. Serbia ‘has suffered greatly from the conduct of Bulgaria, and 
he is right in saying that Bulgaria must be shorn of the power for mischief. 

Like criminals pursued by evil dreams, Bulgarian politicians, after 
having crucified Serbia, fear even her shadow, and demand her 
complete annihilation. 

Mr. Gueshoff, the Zormer Bulgarian Pr 2mier, attacked Tsar Ferdinand 
for falling upon his Greek and Serbian alles, put Mr. Savić says that this 
attack is occasioned, not by the moral ugliness of the treachery, but because 
the treachery proved futile. “To the stazesmen around Tsar Ferdinand, 
success is the only measure of the fairness of en enterprise.” 

We regret that only.a limited discussion of this important work ‘is 
possible here. There are other chapters on South Slav aspirations, 
Panslavism, and future prospects, with kistorical summaries of the past. 
Sir Arthur Evans has permitted the introduction of his ethnographical 
map, which adds to the value of the work. It is likely that some of Mr. 
Savié’s conclusions will occasion controversy, but his work deserves to be 
widely read, 

F. P. M. 


MIDDLE EAST 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF BABYLONIA AND Assyria. By Lewis Spence, 
"ERAI (Londen: George G. Harrap and Co.) 1916. 8s. 6d. net, 
This book makes its appearance in the attractive “ Myths and Legends 

Series,” to which its author has already contributed volumes on the 

myths of Mexico and Peru, the North American Indians, and Ancient 
VOL. XI. l Q 
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Egypt. It provides a very readable account of the religion and mythology 
of Babylonia and Assyria. Mr. Spence has filled in the background 
of his subject by giving summaries of Babylonian and Assyrian history, the 
decipherment of the inscriptions, and the gradual recovary by excavation 
of the rich treasures of the past which for so long had bean buried beneath 
the mourds of Mesopotamia, It is, of course, a story wkich has been told 
before, but it may perhaps be admitted, as our author claims, that, “ with few 
exceptions, writers who have made the field a special study have rarely 
been able to triumph over the limitations which so often obtrude in works 
of scholarship and research.” “It is true,” he continues, “that the pages 
of Rawlinson, Smith, Layard, and Sayce are enlivened at intervals with 
pictures of Assyrian splendour and Babylonian glory—gleams which 
escape as the curtains which veil the wondrous past are partially lifted— 
but such glimpses are only interludes in lengthy disquisitions which too 
often must be tedious for the general reader.” His ideal was indeed to 
produce a volume which should contain “the pure goki of Babylonian 
romaĝce ‘reed from the darker ore of antiquarian research.” But he has 
wisely provided an alloy by furnishing his storizs of the gods with some 
discussion and definition of their nature and origin. There was ample 
scope for such a volume, and we have no doubt that it will admirably 
serve its purpose in introducing to a wide circle of readers the subject of 
which it treats. i 

The myths and legends themselves Mr. Spence has gznerally cast into 
narrative form, and by telling the stories in his own words he is enabled to 
give them greater continuity and coherence. The reader is thus provided 
with summaries of the great creation legends of Babylonia and of the 
Gilzamesh Epic, as wellas of numerous tales of gods aad heroes, which 
have been deciphered on the tablets or have survived in the works of 
classical writers. A word of praise must also be given te the illustrations. 
Several of those in colour are admirably calculated to enkance the sense of 
mystery and terror inherent in some aspects of Babylonian mythology. 
Others of the drawings, such as those by Miss Dovaston and Mr. Ambrose 
Dudley, are striking in another way ; for they combine imagination with 


a quite successful retention of archzeological detail. 
: š L. W. Kine. 


INDIA 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH DEPENDENCIES, Vol, VIL : 
India. Part I.: History to the end of the East India Company. By 
P. E. Roberts. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press.) 6s. 6d. 


It is a pleasure to read this book, and to-know that a geographical 
volume is to follow it. In the present one we have an excellent history of 
the East India Company from its modest foundaticn under Queen 
Elizabeth to its end under Queen Victoria. Its.haphazard growth is well 
sketched, and the early settlements and their struggles excellently put 
before us. Distance, vacillating policy, rivals, want of support, at home 
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and at Court, all militated against the early tactaries. The Dutch, who had 
crushed the Portuguese, seemed at first to be going to be the rulers of 
India, and the Company copied them. “Cur design in the whole,” wrote 
-they in 1687, “ is to set up the Dutch Government among the English in 
India (than which a better cannot be inreni2d) . . . with this distinction, 
that we will always reserve our own old Engl:sh terms—viz., Attorney- 
General instead of Fiscal . . . President and Agent instead of Com- 
mandore, Directore, or Commissaries,” s> litle did they realize the 
-adaptability of British colonization or acmicistration ! 

The writer points out how strange it is zhat Bengal, and not Western 
India, should have become the chief mart, and explains the reason 
historically. He gives an excellent chapter on tke‘ Life of the English in 
the East,” showing the early difficulties. The struggle with the French 
(how brilliant the French prestige was !} is well told also, and'then come 
the careers of Clive and Warren Hastings. Thase great men the author 
weighs carefully and critically, not hiding -aeir weak points, but showing 
how they were the greatest rulers of Incia cp to that period, and the only 
Governors-General he ranks with them as administrators afterwards are 
Lords Wellesley and Dalhousie. 

The rest of the book is as adequate as >e first portion, and brings us 
down to the Mutiny and the end of Johr Company. It is a book the 
author may well be proud to have written, the marshalling of facts, 
covering a long period, and the style in whic they are unfolded to the 
reader being all that could be desired. 

: A. FRANCIS STEUART, 


Inpian THetsmM. By Nicol Macnicol, Ms. C.LITT. (Oxford University 
Press.) 6s. net. 


A study of Theism in India from the Vedic to the Mchammedan period 
is no mean task to review shortly, especially when it is published under 
the auspices of “ The Religious Ques: o: Incia.” The author has done 
his learned work most thcroughly,.and even the ignorant reviewer can see 
that his study is a fine one. Indian, cr at least Vedic, Theism began with 
the idea of Varuna, a Theistic entity whica was conquered by Pantheism. 
The writer traces the Theistic idea historically from Vishnt,“ the deliverer 
of mankind from distress,” who was the supreme god of those whose 
hearts were filled with d/aé/7, or “living faith,” through the Upanisads 
and-Buddhism, into the Mahayana Schcol of which much Theism has 
been incorporated, and through the Epscs end Siitras. An interesting 


chapter is the Theistic element in the Sikt. religion under Kabir and -`` 


Nanuk, and there are two more on the repulsive Siva Bhakti and the 
erotic Sákta sect. Tien comes the theology and criticism, and the latter 
must be commended for pure scholarsaip written in clear language., 


A. F. S. 
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FICTION 

ELLIOTT, Limirep. By D. S. Mann. (Sidgwick and Jackson.) 6s. net. 

This is an autobiographical story, which in a simple and brief manner 
reveals to us the life of a lad, the son of an East Anglian farmer, 
entering upon the struggle of life under most unfavourable circumstances. 
He had no backing of any sort, either of family, money, or education. 
His one aim was to help his mother, who had given him a good-for- 
nothing stepfather. He is expected to earn his living at the age of fifteen ; 
and bis knowledge is of the slightest. But in spite of all difficulties, 
he generally got a job of some sort by saying—and this is very characteristic 
of our youths of the present day—that he knew all about it. When 
interrogated by the director of a brewery, whose advertisement he had 
answered, whether his knowledge pertained to organic or inorganic 
chemistry, he was at first “stumped,” not knowing what it meant; but 
promptly answered “inorganic” in order to save himself. On the way 
home he spent sixpence on an elementary textbook on Inorganic 
Chemistry to see what it really was. However, fortunately the Jaboratory 
part of his work never went beyond spending a few hours among the 
instruments with the young master, who was interested in making experi- 
ments. When the latter’s interest faded, our hero’s work relapsed into 
invoicing and checking accounts. The reader is glad when at last, after a 
comparatively long time of drudgery of this sort at ten shillings a week, the 
young man, striving for something better, resolves to change his life and to 
try soldiering. In this capacity he first goes to Africa, then to India, and 
at twenty emerges as a journalist and the author of a book, in which 
he describes his experiences. But this book, although it reaped some 
kind of fame, brought him no money, and his earnings in the journalistic 
world were not up to much. Matters improve when he works for Addison, 
who runs an Australian journalistic and publicity business. In the long 
line of women who in one way or another enter into his life, Katherine is 
the only sympathetic one. Unfortunately he has to abandon her for 
reasons which prove to be no reasons: an illness which he found could be 
cured in time. The marriage he contracts with the unsympathetic but rich 
daughter of,a man who settles upon him #500 a year may seem an 
unsatisfactory ending; but it certainly is a piece of the realistic and 
prosaic life which is ours. We may ask ourselves whether it does not. 
mark a transition in the art of novel-writing. A reader of this book cannot 
forget it. L. M. R. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


THE NEAR EAST 
Mr. H. CHARLES WOODS on GERMAN INTRIGUES IN THE Near East 
In a very interesting contribution to the February issue of the Coz- 


temporary Keview, Mr. Woods traces the avenues of influence employed 
by the Germans in the Balkan Peninsula. He divides his article into two 
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parts, the first of which he cails “Stage of Initiat.on” of their programme 
throughout the years which preceded the war; the second being the 
“Consummation” of that policy since the outbreak of hostilities. Of 
the entrance of Turkey into the war, he says: “But the all-important 
feature and real turning in the situation—z feature which has influenced 
the whole conduct of the war—was the escape from the Allied Fleet and 
the subsequent presence at Constantinople af the Goeden and the Breslau. 
Instead of grasping the fact then and there, 2 ths month of August, 1914, 
that the arrival of these ships would enable Germany to rush Turkey into 
the war, and instead of immediately followirz them into the Dardanelles, 
not as the enemies of Turkey, but as a peaceful precaution and as the 
protectors and friends of the true Ottoman seopie, the Allies consistently 
ignored the markedly zpparent fact that Turksy would seize the first 
opportunity of throwing in her lot with Germany, and permitted the 
enemy to continue to develop the situation to his own advantage.” Later 
he says: ‘The enemy has ozcupied, and still ozcupies, a more advanta- 
geous position than the Allies. His policy, ran by one man—the Kaiser— 
for one object—Germar. aggression—is purely destructive. It has never 
been framed in the interests of the present or future allies of Germany, 
but solely in those of Eerlin. On the other hend, before, as since, the 
beginning of the war, we have striven to create a Balkan state of things 
which would react not only in our favour, but <lso in that of those most 
closely affected by it. The position of the Alles, too, is always com- 
plicated by the fact that whilst they are compelled to act in common 
agreement, each one must necessarily be possessed of her own vital 
interests and special friendships. In the Balkans this must obviously 
have had its effects in dealing with the ixcidents which preceded the 
entry of Turkey into the war, in relation to the negotiations concerning 
the concessions which should have been made to secure the continued 
neutrality, if not the active support, of Bulgaria, end last, but not least, in 
connection with events in Roumania, in Grezce, and at Salonika.” 

In the same issue the Right Hon. W. F. Bailay, C.B., and J. V. Bates 
contribute their impressions cf a tour in Rotmania, and Baron Mayor des 
Planches pleads for an all-Ally connection between England and Italy, 
through which the Allies’ fast traffic to the East should pass. There is 
also an excellent article on General Smus’ campaign in East Africa, 
in which-the author pays the following trikute to the General’s second 
despatch. He says: “This despatch is t=e only one written by any 
General during the war which is of real se to the historian; .. . it 
appears to be a model of military narrative wr.tten to inform and not 
mystify the public.” 


The Contemporary Review publishes in its February issue a very 
readable account of an Eng ishwoman’s experiences in Salonica during 
1916 by Mrs. Duckworth; and in the Adinturgh Review John Mavrogor- 
dato writes on “The Eni of Greek Monarcky.” He says: “The time is 
ripe for the proclamaticn of a Greek Repzblic. If it be objected, as 
conservatism or inertia will always object, tnat zhe people are not yet fit 
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for it, the answer is that if a Greek people, after a political experience of 
more than two thousand years, have not yet learnt to govern themselves, 
it is high time they began... . Proclamation of a Republican Govern- 
ment would not only put new life into the movement of national defence 
and complete the demoralization of Germanic influence; it would carry 
a message of revival to Greeks all over the world, and call back to the 
mother country some of the thousands in England and America who have 
learned the value cf independence.” 


In the Quarterly Review for January there is a notable article on 
“German War Literature on the Near and Middle East,” in which 
Mr. T. F, A. Smith outlines Teuton plans and aspirations in that quarter. 


INDIA 


The Review of Reviews is publishing a remarkable “silhouette” of Dr. 
John Pollen, wherein Miss F. R. Scatcherd quotes him as saying: 

“ fad I been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in the ‘nineties, 
when the bomb-throwing first began, I would have had no hesitation 
whatever in surrounding myself with a bodyguard of stalwart young 
Bengalis, and entrusting myself and Belvedere (Government House) to 
their exclusive care. ‘Trust begets trust !’” 


The Nineteenth Century contains an article by A. Yusuf Ali on “ India’s 
Effort: Is it sufficiently understood ??” He says: 

“To sum up, the fine fighting resources cf India have done, and are 
doing, untold service throughout our far-flung battle line. Her financial 
resources, public and private, such as they are, are being thrown into the 
pool. She is clearing the decks for an unlimited Imperial War Loan. . 
Her princes and people have shown a loyal determination to subordinate 
minor issues to the war. Any isolated corspiracies of sedition or dis- 
loyalty have been handed up by the people themselves.” 


The Journal of the United Service Institution of India, in its January 
issue, publishes the Gold Medal Prize Essay for 1916, gained by Major 
W. E. Crum (Calcutta Light Horse) cn ‘The Improvement in Strength 
and Efficiency of the Volunteer Forces in India.” These are his 
conclusions : 

“That as regards strength, no material improvement can be expected 
without some form of Universal Training. That as regards efficiency, 
Universal Training is also imperative in order to ensure discipline and 
attendance at parades, but we also require: (1) A much more rigid 
observance of the regulations for the Volunteer Force as regards training 
and efficiency of officers and men, which can probably be obtained by the 
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appointment of Brigade Szaff officers to suzerintend this training ; (2) more 
attention to musketry by way of improvement >f range and insistence on 
field firing ; (3) better organization and ecsipment ; (4) a higher standard 
of efficiency ; and (5) a much more liberal finance by Government. 


THE FAR EAST 


In the same issue o? the Quarterly Revxw there is a noteworthy article 
entitled “Some Tibetan Abbeys in China,” in which Mr. Reginald Farrer 
writes thus of the Lamas: 

“Now, wholesale condemnations are ‘invariably misleading ; and if the 
traveller looks at these things with his owz eyes he will soon see that the 
Lamas are a set of monks little better or worse than any other set of 
monks .. . But learning and goodness can thrive as freely in the Halls of 
Heaven as in any little house of Christia= sectaries; and perhaps at yet 
ampler leisure in the Abbeys of Chebson.* 


The February issue of the Geographics! Journal contains a valuable 
article by Mr. Reginald Farrer on “ The E.ansi Marches of Tibet on the 
Borders of China.” He is the first Erglishman to have been in this 
‘district, which a Russian explorer or two sisited some time ago. In the 
lecturer’s words, “ that wildest and least ande-stood of lands, which with 
such brazen blandness appears on maps in the colours of China; yet in 
reality an absolutely lawless and independent chaos of Alpine kingdoms 
.and peoples, owning as little allegiance tc Lhesa on the one hand as to 
Pekin on the other. No writ runs current there, of Emperor, President, 
or Sovereign Pontiff; there are no plain bourdaries, no Government to 
replace the ancient auchority of China which made travel so smooth and 
‘comfortable a business in all parts of the Empire.” 


GENERAL 


The 128th part of the Zimes “ History cf the War” contains the 
account of the clearing of the Sinai Penisula through General Murray’s 
brilliant campaign of 1916. 


We have received the November number of a Rome fortnightly journal, 
La Nuova Rassegna, containing articles of general interest. The notes of 
the month are of a hopeful character. Signore Francesco Arca, deputy, of 
the editorial committee, discusses the const“:uticnal position of the supreme 
‘command. His conclusion is that all cis 1] and military forces should be 
fused for war purposes—that there should ba a fusion, in fact, of the 
Governmen: and the high command: ‘ To-day urgent reality imposes an 
integral, organic solution of the problera—ior a new war, new organization 
of the supreme powers of the nation.” In his article on Russia and 
Germany, Signore Ginlio Colajanni indicates certain advantages which 
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Germany possessed over her eastern neighbour: sympathy in exalted 
quarters, German barons in the Baltic provinces, Germans in the banks 
and bureaucracy, Russians brought up in German colonies; in addition, 
Germany knew of anxiety concerning Poland, and the Dttoman Empire 
which coatrolled the Straits and imposed diplomatic fetters on Russia. 
The Germans worked by underground methods, striving to inflame 
popular discontent, out unsuccessfully. Diplomatic exchanges were 
suggested, that of Poland for Galicia and Bukovina, but to no purpose. 
The result has been that Tsar and people are united in rejecting a peace 
treacherous to Russian and European interests. “Silvius” discusses the 
measure >f autonomy granted to Galicia, which was not to raise that 
province <o the position of Hungary, but was of a limited character. It 
was a sign of traditional Austrian friendliness towards the Poles, who have 
always been in a superior position to the Ruthenian element. The 
execution of the project must depend upon a Pax Germanica, to which 
the Entente Powers are irrevocably opposed. Signor Romolo Murri 
contributes an interesting study of President Wilson, personally and 
politically. In Mexican affairs, as in the European conflict, Signore Murri 
finds that the Presidert’s neutrality has neither contentec nor discontented 
anyone in America. We are favourably impressed with the general 
appearance and contents of our Italian contemporary. 


_ Lying, a new penny weekly devoted principally to aviation, will be 
found of interest both to experts and laymen. It is the irst paper on this 
subject which has succeeded in avoiding dulness while teaching aviation 
in a way that commar ds attention. 


ARTICLES TO NOTE. 
“The Chinese Attitude towards Japan,” by J. W. Jenks (Scribner's, 
February). 
“ Japans Part in the War,” by N. Kado (Wew Europe, February 16). 
“ Great Britain and th2 East ” (Wear East, February 16). 


“ My Wanderings with the Flag through India,” by J. Pollen (Æsgeranto 
Monihkly, February). 


EAST AND WEST, LIMITED, PUBLICATIONS. 


Mrs. Sonia E. Howe informs us that she has realized over £200 from 
the pampalet, ‘St. George the Patron Saint of all Brave Russians,” for 
the Russian Prisoners of War Help Committee (President, Countess 
Benckendorff) and the Anglo-Russian Sospel 


Dr. Pollen informs 1s that he has handed over £100 to the Indian 
Soldiers Fund from the sales of “ Omar Khayyam.” 


It is hoped that our new publication, “ Russian Rhymes and Lyrics,” by 
the same distinguished author, the proceeds of which are being devoted to 
funds for Russian solders, will realize a substantial sum for this charity. 
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THE 
JUBILEE OF THE EAST INDIA, 
ASSOCIATION 
(FOJNLED 1866) 





CHAPTER I 


At the annual mesting held on May 31, 188r, under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Stanley o? Alderley, Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., G.c.s.1., was elected President of this 
Association. 

Sir Richard was at that time absert in Constantinople, 
but on March 13, 1882, after his return, he delivered his 
inaugural address cn accepting office as President. In this 
address he dwelt upon the fact that India was changing as 
fast as any country ir Europe, and urged that attention 
should be directed Ly the Association tc the material, moral, 
and social progress of the Indian Empire. Of the former, 
he said, the most mmpcrtant was the application of British 
capital to the development of the resources of India. That 
would be partly private and partly public, the sphere of 
action for the former being the making of cheap railways, 
and of the latter tae extension of irrigation works, which 
could, only be successfully undertaken by the Government. 
Sanitation was a subject which shoud be earnestly im- 
pressed on all concerned; also the cultivation and preserva- 
tion of forests, which were sorely needed both for their 
climatic effect and to supply fuel, zo that manure, instead 
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of being burnt, might be applied to its legitimate purpose 
of restoring the failing fertility of the soil. They had already 
the greatest Forest Department in the world in India, but 
it wes small compared with the wants of the country. With 
regard to land, they should constantly attend to the exten- 
sion of tenant-right to the millions of ordinary cultivators. 
Something might be done by the Association regarding 
emigration from the over-populated districts of India by 
communicating information in regard to the Indian labour 
market to the Agents here of such colonies as Madagascar, 
the Mauritius, Natal, and South America. On the opium 
question, too, they might do much to correct the mistaken 
view of the excellent and benevolent people who were 
agitating the matter in this country. In regard to moral 
and social matters in which this Association might be bene- 
ficial to the people of India, the chief was education. On 
that he would say that the high education given, partly by 
by the Government and partly by private Missionary insti- 
tutions, had been fraught with blessings to the upper classes 
of Indians, improving them morally and intellectually; and 
therefore the Association should not countenance those who 
disparaged that in favour of primary education. Missionary 
effort had done all it could, but, with all its zeal and energy, 
it was inadequate to the need, and therefore Government 
must do a great deal; for the want was still great, especially 
in the interior of the’ country, of an increased number of 
colleges. The system of Government paying half and the 
people paying half the cost of this high art education had 
worked well, and it should be the object now for the Govern- 
ment to offer a large number of scholarships to be competed 
for by the more talented youths of slender means throughout 
the Empire. In regard to the trade, he was glad to hear 
from India of the remission of duties on Indian articles 
imported from England,and he would suggest to the Asso- 
ciation the duty of enforcing something like reciprocity by 
urging the remission of duties on Indian articles imported 
here. Reverting for a moment to education, Sir Richard 
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Temple said that he was sanguine that much might be done 
to improve the education of nativ= women and girls, and 
he commended the stbject to eduzated English ladies as 
one in which they might exert a graceful and beneficial 
influence. Referring next to Christian Missions in India, 
he testified to their advantages, bcth on religious grounds 
and for their moral, social and political effect on the Indian 
people. Much good might be dons by the Association in 
systematizing the statiszics of India which were all carefully 
pigeon-holed in various departmen-s. Also, the admission 
of Indians to the Covenanted Civil Service should be advo- 
cated; the great object of our education should be to fit 
them to become acministrators, for til that was done we 
should not have done our duty >y them. They should 
endeavour, also, as much as possib-2, te advocate honorary 
public functions being assigned to native gentlemen, such 
as Honorary Magistrazes and Judges, Assessors in civil 
cases and jurors in criminal cases, their appointment being 
made, wherever precticable, by the election of their fellow- 
countrymen. He had carried out that principle in Calcutta, 
in filling the offices of Municipal Commissioners, with the 
happiest results. In conclusion, he advised the Association 
to avoid Central Asian politics, wkich had, unfortunately, 
become in this courtry a matter of party strife, while their 
object should be to work with bcth parties, and also to 
create a favourable impression on rative gentlemen visiting 
England by making their stay agreeable. 

On Thursday afternoon, March 23, 1882, a meeting of 
the members and <rierds of the Asscciation was held in 
Doughty Hall, under the presidency of Mr. Alderman R.N. 
Fowler, m.P., when Mr. John Dacosta read a paper on “ By 
Whom is India Governed ?” 

Mr. Dacosta pointed cut that the system of administration 
under which India is governed hed not been materially 
modified since its acoption in 1858-1361, nor had any inquiry 
been instituted to ascertain how Zar the machinery then 
established had served its intended purposes. The history 
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of the last fifteen years recorded instances of Indian Secre- 
taries of State having, under a strained interpretation of the 
Acts, omitted to consult the Council of India in cases where 
by law they should have done so; supported the Governor- 
General in over-ruling his Council in ordinary matters under 
a clause intended only for extraordinary cases of urgency; 
and, by directing definite pieces of legislation to be enacted 
by the Legislative Council irrespective of the opinion enter- 
tained by that Council, deprived the Indian Legislature of 
its essential and most valuable attribute as a deliberative. 
body. Mr. Dacosta urged that the failure of the system 
under which India had been governed since 1868 had been 
due to the inadequacy of the means which were then devised 
for the proteczion of her revenues, and for the wholesome 
control of the extensive powers vested in the Secretary of 
State; and he contended that the remedy for some of the 
most serious errors might be found in a reorganization of the 
Legislative Councils such as would prepare the way for intro- 
ducing into them a true and substantial representation of 
the people, ard render it impossible for their decisions to 
be dictated by the Executive, as at present. In short, he 
considered. that the successful administration of India 
required a reasonable amount of self-government and a 
corresponding modification of the all-absorbing power now 
centred in an Authority stationed thousands of miles from 
India, unacquainted with the country and its inhabitants, 
and subject ta the influences of a Cabinet and a Parliament 
whose interests were frequently at variance with those of 
India. 

These views of Mr. Da Costa were challenged by Mr. 
Alexander Rogers, who pointed out that a great many of the 
statements in the paper were exaggerated, and that there 
were very few of them which could not be controverted. 
He denied that the material condition of India “ was de- 
clining,’’ and was prepared to maintain that the prosperity 
of India was increasing every day. He affirmed that what 
the agriculturists chiefly required was the assurance of their 
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material prosperity so that their fields might be kept in 
cultivation and famine prevented. 

In their annual repor: for the year 1883-84, the Associa- 
tion placed on record their deep regret at the death of Mr. 
E. B. Eastwick, c.s., who had been Chairman of Council 
from the earliest days cf the foundstion of the Institution, 
and who had laboured so zealously. perseveringly and 
successfully for the good of the Association and the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generallr. 

On May 18, 1883, before the Assaciation at Exeter Hall, 
Mr. H. G. Keene, c.1.=., read a paper entitled “ Liberal 
Principles in India.”’ 

He explained that tke title “ libzral’’ was not intended 
to bear a party meaning, and might be spelt with a small 
“1” provided he could establish tnat the principles were 
beneficial to India. He added that these principles had not 
made their appearance in India in British hands for the 
first time. The Vedic Aryans possessed (Mr. Keene con- 
tinued) the germ of liberal principles, and preserved them 
through long succeeding ages. Akbar anticipated almost 
all the great liberal measures that the 3ritish have revived. 
His great-grandson, Aurungzebe, reversed that policy, and 
before his death Rajputs, Sikhs and Mahrattas were in 
insurrection in the different quartsrs of the Empire. In 
1719 the throne devolved on a collazerai, who took the name 
of Muhamad Shak, and reigned cor twenty-eight years; 
but his reign is only roticeable for the constant progress of 
the three classes of Hindu rebels and for the crushing 
invasion of Nadir Shah, when 122,0co of the citizens of 
Delhi were massacrec, and property estimated at eighty 
millions taken away. But a new set of intruders were 
at hand. Beginning in Southern India, the French and 
English gradually made all India the battlefield of their 
rivalries. The preponderance of the English, due to the 
genius and tenacity cf Robert Clive, forced the foreign 
Europeans into subordinate positians. All were ambitious, 
mostly unscrupulously covetous. But liberal principles are 
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the seeds which Europe must carry in her bosom, and which 
her sons, whether they intend it or not, must scatter as 
they go. 

In 1833, when the Company’s Charter was renewed for 
the last time but one, there was a great prevalence of those 
principles all over the world,and great and organic reform 
was set on foot in India soon after the granting of that 
Charter. Akbar tried in vain to restrain the Hindus from 
burning widows alive. Lord Bentinck put down the practice, 
and an Act permitting the remarriage of Hindu widows 
stands on the Statute Book, by no means a dead letter. 

India has the best code of Penal Law in the world, and 
many chapters of the Civil Law have been similarly con- 
solidated, with excellent general results. The Civil Courts 
of first instance are entirely manned by native judges, who 
sit without juries, and have unlimited jurisdiction without 
distinction of creed or colour. 

More than this, a native judge has a seat on the bench 
of every one of the four High Courts constituted in the 
various provinces, which hear causes criminal and civil with 
scarcely any appellate control at all. 

During the same year a paper by Miss Florence Nightingale 
was read before the Association under the Presidency of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, K.C.B., G.c.s.1., on the condition 
of the landed classes and those who live under them in 
Bengal. Miss Nightingale argued that the Bengal Rent 
Law Bill, which was to decide the fate of sixty millions odd, 
did not violate the permanent settlement of Bengal, but_ 
would give the Zemindars “ paying prosperous tenants ” 
instead of “ rack-rented runaways.” She pleaded for fixity 
of tenure, fair rents, a public record of holdings, disability 
of the ryot to contract himself out of his rights, and effective 
penalties for illegal exactions, and, as indirect remedies, 
recommended the revival of Village Communities and the 
encouragement of Trades and Industries. 

The question of the advisability of passing the Ilbert Bill 
(which caused such a sensation during the Viceroyalty of 
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Lord Ripon) was raised in a paper read by Mr. Robert Elliot 
at a meeting of ths Association held in St. James’s Hall 
Banqueting Room under the Presidency of Colonel the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Ellenborough, and led to a very animated and 
somewhat tempestudus discussion. 

So prolonged was the debate that it had to be continued 
at an adjourned meeting, subsequently held in Exeter Hall, 
with Lord Stanley cf Alderley in the chair. 

The discussion wes praczically closed by Dr. G. W. Leitner, 
who said: , 

“ I rise in compliance with the request made by the noble 
Chairman, although as an official, in spite of the example of 
Sir W. Wedderburn, it is as awkward to oppose a strong 
feeling among one’s fellow-countrymesn as to oppose a 
measure which the Government one serves is apparently 
bent on carrying oat. I say ‘apparently ’ because it seems 
to me that Government Ës as ready as ever to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the question before us on the weight 
of the evidence and opinions that may be submitted to it. 
It is, or ought to be, the tendency of every Liberal Govern- 
ment in India not zo degrade the Eurcpean to a lower level 
in the name of equality, but to raise the native to the level 
of the liberties of the European. Having advocated before 
this very Associaticn the policy of ‘ Native Self-Government, 
especially in Matters of Education,’ ir January, 1875, in a 
lecture the further discussion of which was postponed sine die 
owing to my return to India, it would ill become me to be 
silent on this occasion, especially as I could, with all deference 
to the views of others and diffidence as regards my own 
proposal, submit = suggestion which might be the means 
of reconciling both parzies to this unfortunate dispute, 
which has been intensified far beyond its merits and to the 
detriment of that co-operation of natives with Europeans 
towards the common good of India which Mr. Elliot 
desires. (Hear, hear.) But before submitting my sugges- 
tion, I would wisk to bear my tribute to the impartiality 
shown by the Chair to speakers on both sides—an im- 
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partiality worthy of the professed aims of the East India 
Association, as also to the evident honesty and generosity 
of motive that have inspired the most uncompromising 
partisans for and against the so-called ‘ Ilbert Bill,’ although 
it must also be added that both sides have given utterance 
to views which the wise among them are sure to regret either 
already or in the future. Let me, therefore, appeal to the 
generous patriotism shown on the one side, and the equally 
generous abnegation of patriotism on the other, to shape 
the present agitation in such a way as to result in the ac- 
quisition of a boon to the natives of India. Under the 
present system a European British subject accused of a 
crime has a right to challenge the judge and jury. (Mr. 
Elliot : Not the Judge!) I had understood this was so, 
and one of the journals of the Society, the Anjuman-t-Panjab, 
which I have the honour to represent, and which has been 
the earliest and most consistent advocate of Native Self- 
Government and of a Provincial Council for the Panjab, 
has just proposed the measure to which I will presently 
allude. Why not extend the privilege, now enjoyed by a 
European British subject, of being tried by a jury of his 
fellow-countrymen, to the native whose person is greatly 
in want of such protection? According to the caste system, 
which, in spite of our efforts to undermine it, still keeps 
India from total disintegration, an accused should be tried 
by his peers. Even Turkey, in her most arbitrary days, 
allowed the subject Greeks, Armenians and Jews to govern 
themselves in all matters in which Muhammadans were not 
concerned; the Kazis in Transcaucasia enjoy a jurisdiction 
under Russian rule, which is only partially conceded in the 
Indian Kazi Bill, for obtaining which the Anjuman-t-Panjab 
has laboured so long. No European worthy of the name 
would object to the above privilege, so cherished by him, 
being extended to natives. All he objects to is being de- 
prived of the privilege. It is also a question for considera- 
tion whether the excitement stated to prevail among English 
women in India would not be allayed by the privilege of 
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Parda-nashin native women being extended to them. Both 
Europeans and natives would then possess the same privileges 
which are now reserved for their separate respective enjoy- 
ment. Why not, therefore, shake hands over the Ilbert 
Bill and make it the happy means cf increased sympathy 
between European and native inst2ad of the apple, or rather 
stone, of discord which it is likely to become between the 
European and native fellow-subjects of Her Majesty ?” 
(Applause.) The article alluded to in the English journal 
of the Anjuman-i-Panjab, the attitude of which has been 
telegraphed at some length to The Times from its Calcutta 
correspondent, runs as follows: 

“ It was stated by the Sheriff of Bombay that there was 
likely to be a compromise in the matter of the Native Juris- 
diction Bill. A compromise can only.mean an abandonment 
of principle, and it is therefore to be deplored. The principle 
that all persons should be equal before the law cannot be 
abandoned with impunity; at the same time there is nothing 
in the law which gives equal power to all magistrates and 
judges, nor is that desirable. The objection is that a 
difference of jurisdiction has been r2cognized by the law, 
based upon a difference of race. This difference cannot be 
allowed to subsist if our laws are to be just. In India we 
are all British subjects, whether nat-ve or European. The 
true principle is to recognize this fact and permit it to be 
carried to its legitimate conclusion. European criminals 
now possess the right of challenging their judge as well as 
their jury, and this right seems fair and reasonable, and 
we should carry it out in its entirety by giving native 
criminals exactly the same right. We have recommended 
this course from the very beginning of the discussion, and 
we honestly believe that it is the right solution of the problem. 
A native should have the right to be tried before the judge 
of another race, and he should be entitled to claim a jury. 
No administrative difficulty wou-d be encountered in carry- 
ing out the proposal. It has often been pointed out that 
the privilege is that of the prisoner and not that of the 
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judge; and the question must be dealt with from the 
prisoner’s point of view.” 

The next paper discussed by the Association was one by 
Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., entitled ‘The Poona 
Raiyat’s Bank—a Practical Experiment.” The Rt. Hon. 
Mr. John Bright occupied the chair, and delivered a most 
interesting speech expressing his astonishment at the in- 
debtedness, and common condition of the agricultural popu- 
lation of India. He said it was surprising to a business 
Englishman to be told that small cultivators in India, if 
they borrow from a native banker, have to “ pay a rate of 
interest which in this country we should feel to be altogether 
destructive to any industry.” It must be okvious, he said, 
to anyone who knew anything of these matters that capital 
employed in agriculture must be absolutely unprofitable to 
the cultivator if he has to pay interest even at the rate of 
twenty-four per cent., the middle sum ordinarily paid (or 
promised) by the Indian cultivator. 

Sir William in his paper explained the Indian Raiyat’s 
dependence on the village moneylender, and described 
agricultural bankers in other countries; and then gave a 
history of this Poona experirnent,which arose from a proposal 
made by Mr. Jacomb, I.c.s., in 1860, and a minute of the 
Government of Lord Elphinstone thereon. Amongst the 
leading advantages of the Banking System proposed Sir 
William Wedderburn cited the large margin of profit on 
cultivation when capital provided irrigation and manure; 
the high merits of the ryot as an honest debtor; the existence 
of a skilled agency for moneylending, and the favourable 
attitude of Government. 

On May 27, 1884, Dr. Leitner submitted to the Association 
an elaborate and exhaustive scheme on the subject of ‘‘ Self- 
Government in the Punjab,” in which he made most valuable 
suggestions for the introduction of self-goverrment into the 
Punjab in a manner that should be acceptable to the people 
and advantageous, to Government. He advocated the 
revival and strengthening of village Panchavats, and sug- 
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gested the advisability of establishing a Native Council for 
the Punjab. Dr. Leitner further proposed the establish- 
ment of a branch of the Punjab University in London, and 
planned an Orienzal University with a Museum and Guest 
House at Woking. He further propcsed to found Oriental 
professorships, fellowships and scholarships to enable Euro- 
peans and others to prepare themselves for official, profes- 
sional, and even mercantile careers in the East and to study 
Oriental languages free of cost, as was already arranged in 
France at the Paris School of L:ving Oriental Languages. 
He purchased the Royal Dramatic College at Maybury for 
these purposes, and made a beginning there; but the praise- 
worthy scheme failed to meet wita the encouragement 
expected, and did not survive ths life of Dr. Leitner, who 
had certainly anticipated the scheme which has just now 
(1917) taken shape in the School of Oriental Studies in 
London, opened last month by the King-Emperor. 

The next paper read before the Association was one by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Baly, with Sir Richard Temple 
in the chair, on ‘‘ European Paurerism in India: its Causes 
and Cure.” 

The problem discussed was what is known as the ‘‘ White 
Problem,” and tke Archdeacon dealt with it forcibly and 
fully. It had first been taken in hand Ly Sir Charles Turner, 
Chief Justice of Madras, and che Allahabad Charitable 
Association, which was started for finding employment for 
destitute Europeans; and one of the first to subscribe liberally 
to its support was Mr. Frederick Wilson, the famous Hima- 
layan Shikari. The Association cid much to ameliorate the 
lot of the poor while in India, and the responsibilities set 
forth by Archdeacon Baly led to the establishment of similar 
schools for poor Europeans in hill stations and did much to 
help in a satisfactory solution of zhe long-standing problem. 

The last meeting was held on July 11, 1884, when a paper 
was read on the preservation o? wild birds in India, by 
Robert H. Elliot. Professor Flower, F.R.S., Director of 
the British Museum (Natural History), and President of the 
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I sHALL find it difficult to make an hour or so sufficient to 
do more than present a brief ske:ch of a subject which 
embraces so considerable a po-tion of the history of the 
Empire of India. Doubtless many of those present know 
as much as, probably more than, I do of the matter. At 
the same time, for all of us, waetker our knowledge of a 
subject is merely general or intimate, a brief recapitulation 
of information is useful if only a3 an azde mémotre. 

Since preparing this paper twc events have occurred 
which should stimulate our interesz in the Native States. 
In October a meeting of most of the ruling Chiefs took 
place under the presidency of Lord Chelmsford. I do not 
propose to discuss the matters b-ought before the con- 
ference, but I may be permitted to remark that the proposal. 
to establish a Council of Princes cannot but have beneficial 
results in connection with the sabject of this address. 

And now w2 have a rulirg Chief in the person of 
H.H. the Maharajah of Bikani- selected to serve on 
the Imperial War Conference zs one of the representatives 
of the Indian Empire. The Government has wisely shown 
its appreciation of the administrative ability to be found 
among our sukordinate Allies, and is to be congratulated. 
on the selection of so able a Chie= to represent them ; the 
more so that Le has taken an active part in the war, and. 
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has contributed a most useful unit in the Bikanir Camel 
Corps. 

I shall endeavour to show that the existence of Native 
States is due to the anxiety of the Government (and I 
propose to use this term as applying either to the East 
India Company or the British Government) to preserve 
those with which they came in contact, and even to revive 
some which were threatened with extinction ; that the policy 
of intervention was forced upon it; and that annexation, 
when resorted to, was only adopted as a last resource ; and 
I shall have something to say as to the relations with 
Native States involved by the policy of protection and 
intervention adopted by the Paramount Power, and the 
treaties which regulate the mutual obligations of both 
parties. 

First, then, what is a Native State ? i 

It is a territory whose ruler enjoys the power of what 
may be called “limited sovereignty.” No State can 
declare war or peace or enter into treaties or engagements 
with any other State. Some States are free of almost any 
interference, others are shorn of many of the attributes of 
sovereignty ; but so long as their rulers have any sovereign 
authority left their territories are recognized as Native 
States. 

Taking the population and area of India as, respectively, 
three hundred and fifteen millions and 1,800,000 square 
miles, the Native States contribute a population and area 
equivalent to one-fourth and two-fifths of the respective 
totals (seventy-one millions and 700,0co square miles). 

There are the Rajput States, with a population of twelve 
millions, the Mahratta States of over ten millions, further 
south Hyderabad with. eleven and a half millions, Mysore 
with five millions, Travancore with three and a half 
millions, Baroda and Kathiawar have some fifteen millions, 
the balance being made up of any number of smaller States 
scattered over the different provinces and varying in size 
down to a few square miles. In all, there are about 170 
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States with whom the Government of India has dealings 
directly through its Agents, bat the actual number of 
territories which have a right tc ca themselves “ Native 
States” is close cn 7oo. Thesestates are bounded on all 
sides by British territory, but tke frontiers are extremely 
irregular, and it is a commen thing to find towns and 
villages surrounded by native ter-itory and areas belonging 
to Native States buried in British te-ritory. 

The British arrived on the scene when the whole 
continent of Incia was more ar less boiling over with 
disorder and ccnfusion. Viceroys of the Emperor of 
Delhi had rebelled, Lroken loose, and 2stablished themselves 
on their own account. In all d rections States were busy 
fighting their neighbours and tie stronger robbing the 
weaker. Meantine the East India Company was establish- 
ing itself by treaties. concessions. and peaceful penetration, 
and by the forcib-e acquisition of territory from others who 
had no better legel title to it The conditions of the 
country made it extremely difficult for the Company to 
decide how fara State should, so to speak, be left to stew in 
its own juice, and when a point had teen arrived at when 
the condition of misrule and discrder had become so 
intolerable as to threaten the peace of their own territory, 
and to call for the adoption of such drastic measures as 
would put an end to these dangers. 

And now the question forced itself on the Company 
whether the preservation of “native” rule was an im- 
practicable proposition. However, the principle which 
governed the Company’s attitude through all the difficulties 
of neighbourhood with ruling Chiefs whose methods ot 
government were autocratic and, t> our ordered minds, 
utterly irregular was entirely opposed to the application of 
annexation as a remedy. 

Such a solution o: a difficult prob em was to be avoided 
unless and until the misrule, and in some cases aggressive 
tendencies of their neighbours, made any other course 
impossible. 
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Ministers of each State should reside at the Court of the 
other. The treaty is one of alliance subject to certain 
conditions, and differs in the exchange of accredited 
Ministers from those executed with the Protected States 
of India, 

Having disposed of trouble in this direction, the 
Governor-General had now time to turn his attention to 
internal upheavals which could no longer be overlooked. 


PINDARIS. 


The Pindaris—bands of freebooters and mercenaries out 
of employ—had grown to be a serious menace to the peace 
of the whole continent, carrying pillage and destruction 
into the Company’s territories and Native States indis- 
criminately, particularly in Central India and Rajputana. 
This sort of thing had been going on from 1804 to 1817, 
and as they were driven from British provinces these 
banditti fastened upon such territory as still remained open 
to them. In all directions the Company was appealed to 
for protection. 

So here self-defence and the absolute necessity of 
maintaining order forced on the Company a situation 
which demanded the abandonment of the principle of 
non-intervention. But other causes were at work which 
rendered intervention imperative. 


PEsHwa. 


The Peshwa, in spite of the treaty of Bassein, had never 
ceased to intrigue with the other Mahratta chiefs and the 
Pindaris against the Company. Incidentally he had 
adopted an overbearing attitude to the Guicowar, fomented 
insurrection against his authority, and finally connived at 
the murder of his Agent. A further treaty was executed 
on May 8, 1816, by which the disputes with the Guicowar 
were settled, the limits of the Peshwa’s territory defined, 
and the latter ceded districts as an equivalent for the 
subsidiary force agreed to in the treaty of Bassein, and 
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Towards the end of 1817 a general plan to round up the 
Pindaris was comoleted. Lord Has-ings then moved to 
Gwalior, where he intimated to Scindia that circumstances 
required him to renounce the policy of non-intervention, 
and that he intended to contract alliances with all Native 
States with a view to introducing peace and good order, 
and in the meantime Scindia was required to assist in 
suppressing the Pindaris. A treaty to this effect was 
concluded November 5, 1817, which also provided that 
the British Goverament should be free to form engage- 
ments with Udaigur and other Eajpat and Central India 
States hitherto more or less subordinate to Scindia. A 
similar treaty was also made with Baroda. 

While this was zoing on the Peshwa suddenly declared 
war, expecting support from the Mahratta States and 
Amir Khan with his Pindaris. 

The campaign with the Peshwa came to an end with 
the complete defeat of his forces in November, 1817, and 
nothing now remained but to annex his territory. The 
Peshwa had fled with a small force, and had kept up a 
running fight till he surrendered to Sir John Malcolm. 
He was provided with a pension of eizht lacs, and allotted 
a residence at Bithoor, near Cawnour, where he died, 
having adopted as his heir the notorious villain Dhondoo 
Punt, known as the Nana Sahib. 


NAGPORE 


The Rajah of Magpore, Appa Sahib, had been in active 
correspondence wth the Peshwa and on friendly terms 
with Chetoo, a Piadari Chief, and on hearing the news of 
the Peshwa’s outb-eak he attacked the British Residency, 
was defeated, and surrendered uncondit:onally. The State 
was not annexed, but Appa Sahib was removed and the 
widows of the lete Rajah were permitted to adopt a 
successor. His adairs were managec by a British officer 
during his minority, but on his dzath in 1853, without an 
heir either natura or adopted, and under a proclamation 
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by Lord Dalhousie, his territory was annexed. The State 
had always been recognized by treaty as independent, and 
there was a very strong feeling in native circles, shared by 
the Resident and certain leading British officials, that the 
Governor-General’s action amounted to a breach of faith. 


INDORE. 


The example set by the Peshwa was also followed by 
Indore. This territory had for years been in a state of 
disorder and thé army out of control. When the news 
of the events at Poona became known the army made 
common cause with the Peshwa, but at the battle of 
Mehidpur, December 21, 1817, was completely defeated. 

A treaty was concluded with the young Maharajah 
Mulhar Rao in January, 1818, and he was reduced to the 
position of a dependent sovereign. 


GUuICOWAR. 


Reference has been made to the settlement of disputes 
between the Peshwa and the Guicowar of Baroda by a 
treaty with the former in 1816. In 1820 a treaty was 
concluded with the then reigning Guicowar stipulating 
(1) that all foreign affairs were to be conducted by the 
British Government ; (2) that the Guicowar was generally 
to manage his own internal affairs in consultation with the 
Resident ; (3) that the British Government should retain 
the power of offering advice. 


BHOPAL. 


The Nawab of Bhopal had suffered by the invasion of 
his territory by Scindia, and in 1809, having vainly called 
on the Company for assistance, was forced by the policy 
of non-intervention to obtain help from the Pindaris. 
After varying fortunes, in 1817 a treaty was concluded 
with the British, whereby the Nawab was offered, and 
accepted, the British alliance, and was required to co- 
operate in suppressing the Pindaris. 
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Tonk. 


The most notakle of the Pindaris was Amir Khan. He 
had managed to secure from Holkar an assignment of 
estates in Malwa anc Rajputana, which formed the nucleus 
of the existing Stete of Tonk. From this centre ha joined 
in the quarrels between Jodhpur and Jaipur, aiding irst one 
and then the otber, and spreading indiscriminate pillage 
and slaughter in all directions. When the British Army 
advanced in 1817, Amir Khan was invited to accept the 
protection of the British Government, and a treaty was 
arranged by which he undertook to-cisband his army, and 
his force of 30,oco men and several! batteries were thus 
detached from the Pindari cause while he was recognized 
as the ruler of Tonk, and the scvereignty of the Jaghirs 
originally assigned to him by Hoikar was guaranteed 
to him. 

KaTHIAWAR. 

The next area to be dealt with was Kathiawar, in which 
territory both the Peshwa and Guicowar had claimed 
sovereign rights. So far as the Guicowar’s interests were 
concerned, he had received pro-ection from mo-estation 
from the Court at Poona by the treaty with the Company, 
and later, as already stated, the Peskwa disappeared from 
the scene in November, 1817. As regards those other 
tributary Princes, the Guicowar had been accustomed to 
exact his rights by a system of extortion enforced by his 
troops, who were billetted on the country, and infl:cted on 
it the miseries to be expected from a more or less undis- 
ciplined soldiery. 

To remedy ths state of things, an engagement was 
entered into on April 3, 1820, by which the Cuicowar 
undertook not to send his troops into the provinces of 
Mahi Kanta and Xathiawar, and only to prefer his claims 
on the Zemindars through the Company’s government, 
while the Company undertook to collect and pay the 
tribute, free of exrense, to the Guicowar. 

Thus the supreme authority in Ka:hiawar, as far as pre- 
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viously vested in the Peshwa and Guicowar, has been 
exercised solely by the British Government, while the wéak 
and numerous States in Guzerat have been saved. from 
annexation. .Political Courts of Justice have controlled 
and assisted the smaller States, while a Federal or-Rajas- 
thanik Court, presided over by a British officer, assists the 
larger States. By this means some hundreds of petty 
states have retained their sovereignty. 


KUTCH. 


There remained in the West of India the Kutch territory. 
Up to 1809 the Company had no cause to interfere with 
this State, but the suppression of piracy and protection of 
shipwrecked crews demanded attention and treaty relations 
with the Company. Further interference, in 1813, was 
rendered necessary by the non-observance of the treaty of 
1809; and in 1816 the Rao — more or less insane — 
became wholly unmanageable. He had commenced his 
reign by acts of cruelty and aggressions on his neighbours, 
and his outrages became so atrocious that a British force 
had to be employed to restore order. A treaty was con- 
cluded, with certain stipulations and penalties; but this had. 
hardly been settled when the Rao broke out worse than 
ever, and eventually had to be removed in favour of his’ 
infant son. By the treaty of October, 1819, the State came 
under the protection of the British Government, and was 
generally guaranteed against internal interference ; but the 
British Government reserved the right to correct any abuses 
which might operate oppressively on the inhabitants. 
Further, the Rao undertook, by separate deeds, to guarantee 
generally all the Rajput Chiefs in full enjoyment of their 
possessions. 

CocHIN. 

In 1776 Cochin was conquered by Hyder Ally, of 
Mysore, and continued in a state of dependence on him and 
Tippu Sultan till the British rescued the country on the 
terms that it should transfer its allegiance to the Company. 
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Asa matter of facz, when Tippu came to grief in 1799 the 
Rajah of Cochin, relieved of anxiety, raised troops and 
attacked the British; he was easily brought to reason, and 
a new treaty was entered into. 


TRAVANCORE. 

The case of Trevancore is similar to that of Cochin. In 
spite of the fact that a treaty of all'ance existed between the 
Rajah and the B-itish, Tippu attacked Travancore, and 
would have occupied it permanently but that the British 
declared war on him for attacking the r ally. A treaty was 
entered into, and it became a cependent and protected 


State. 
Mysore. 


In Mysore, where Hyder Ali had been the de facto 
ruler, and where, în 1795, Tippu Sultan assumed absolute 
sovereignty, it was the British agzin who, in 1799, rescued 
the country from the power of this adventurer and revived 
the Hindu principality. 

Internal disturbances drove the Ra‘ah to ask the aid of 
British troops. Later the misgovernment of the Rajah 
produced widespread discontent, end investigation showed 
that maladministration was rampant in all departments. 
So, in 1831, Lord W. Bentinck decided to interfere for the 
preservation of the State, and to transfer the entire adminis- 
tration thereof inzo the hands of British officers. The 
country was finally restored to its own ruler on March 1, 
1881, and a new treaty entered into, 


MANIPUR. 

Manipur only ceme inside the protectorate in 1826, and 
there was only limited intercourse with the State till 1890, 
when a revolution occurred, and tre Maharajah appealed to 
the British Government for aid. The British Agent who 
was sent to remove the leader was resisted and, with other 
officers, killed. Order was at length restored ; the leaders 
were brought to trial—one hanged and the other trans- 
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ported. The State was not annexed, the rebellion being 
against the lawful ruler. Here the British Government 
asserted its right to intervene in case of rebellion against a 
Chief, the doctrine that resistance to Imperial orders con- 
stitutes rebellion, and the right of the Paramount Power to 
inflict capital punishment on those who murdered its Agents. 


Cis-SuTLE] STATES. 


The Cis-Sutlej States, which include Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha, Bhawalpore, Faridkote, and others, were rescued 
from threatened annexation by Ranjit Singh by the inter- 
vention of the British Government. By a treaty in 1809 
this Chief undertook not to encroach on the possessions of 
Chiefs on the left bank of the Sutlej. These States, there- 
fore, gladly accepted the protection of the British on the 
terms of the usual treaties. 


KASHMIR. 


Kashmir owes its independence entirely to the transfer 
of territory to Goolab Singh, a Sikh Chief, when the whole 
of the Sikh possessions, including Kashmir, were annexed 
by the British, It was a deal for cash; there was no 
reason whatever why the country should not have been 
treated as the rest of the annexed territory, and it seems 
unfortunate that so valuable a property should have been 
practically given away to a man who had no claims, eithe 
hereditary or by right of conquest, to it. 


HYDERABAD. 

I have already incidentally referred to Hyderabad. The 
history of this State for a considerable period is intimately 
connected with that of the French in India. The relations 
of the British with the Nizam underwent from time to 
time a variety of changes, into the details of which it is 
unnecessary here to enter. Suffice it to say that when war 
- broke out with Tippu Sultan in 1789, the Nizam thought 
it wise to side with the English, and a Triple Alliance was 
entered into, the Peshwa being the third party. 
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This treaty of alliance has, of course, varied from time 
to time, and has been modified ard amended; but the 
alliance still exists, the Nizam is officially referred to as 
“our faithful ally,” and though th= terms of engagements 
with him follow more or less the same model as those 
existing with other important Chiefs, still, the fact remains 
that at root the Nizam is our ally in < rather stricter sense 
than are other Chiefs. 

I have so far dealt with the trensactions arising out of 
the general policy of preserving the independence of Native 
States. I now come to that of annexation, and will 
endeavour to show that such a drastic solution of difficulties 
which faced the British was the only path open to them. 

We have seen how the territory of the Rajah of Nagpur 
came to be annexed, and how the Mehratta power of the 
Peshwa had been finally extinguished, and how his terri- 
tories passed under British rule. 


SATTARA. 


Out of these was reconstituted in 1819 the State of 
Sattara under a lineal Cescendant cf Sivaji, whose dynasty 
had been supplanted by the Peshwa. 

The last Rajah died in 1848 without :ssue; on his death- 
bed he had adopted a boy who had no direct claims by 
family or descent. After considerable discussion, Lord 
Dalhousie considered that the right of the British Govern- 
ment to the territories by lapse was quite clear, and the Court 
of Directors with the consent of the Boerd of Control agreed. 
The State merged in the British possessions without any 
opposition by the people, who had no particular sympathy 
with a boy who had no pretensions to royal descent. 


Coorg. 


Coorg, originally a dependency af Mysore, had suffered 
terrible oppression and cruelty from Tippu Sultan. In 
February, 1792, on the conclusion of peace with that ad- 
venturer, the treaty included terms waich brought Coorg, 
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which had materially aided the British and dreaded Tippu’s 
vengeance, within the protection of the British. f 

The Rajah’ was allowed to retain his independence ; 
being, however, subject to fits of insanity, his state suffered 
from gross mismanagement. His successor was no better, 
and began’ by. strangling all his near relatives. Remon- 
strances and appeals by the Governor-General only 
resulted in grossly insulting replies. War was declared on 
March 15, 1834; the Rajah surrendered and was pensioned. 

The country was anaexed at the unanimous wish of the 
inhabitants, and with a guarantee that they should not 
again be subject to native rule. 


SıND. 


Sind had experienced the chequered career common to 
Native States, the details of which need not be recited. 

After being invaded by the Arabs in 711, it became 
alternately subject to Mohammedan and Hindu rule, at one 
time asserting its indep2ndence, at another being suppressed. 
Finally, in 1836, Rarjit Singh threatened to invade the 
country, but in 1838 an agreement was come to by the 
British, Sikhs, and Afghans, by which the interest of the 
Mirs of Sind were safeguarded. Terms of alliance were 
offered by the British, and accepted by the Mirs, securing 
effective control over their country, which indeed proved 
indispensable in conne=tion with our advance on and retreat 
from Cabul. 

_ The terms of this treaty have been described as harsh 
and humiliating. Stil, however, during the operations in 
Afghanistan the Mirs observed them faithfully. 

A later. treaty deprived them of considerable territory ; 
and, acting under a sense of ill-treatment, they concentrated 
their forces, fought stubbornly at Meeani (January 20, 1843), 
but were beaten by Sir Charles Napier, and annexation 
followed. 

The whole question of the annexation of Sind has been 
the subject of bitter controversy; but there is this much o 
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be said, that had the country not fallen to us, it would most 
certainly have been occupied by the Afghans or Sikhs, and 
we should have hed eventually tc recover a province of 
vital strategic value from one or the other. 


PUNJAB. 


The next annexation to come under notice is that of the 
Punjab. Itis unn2cessary to go into the rise of the Sikh 
power, and its consolidation as a nation under Ranjit Singh ; 
suffice it to say that, by the treaty of Lahore of 1809, we 
put a limit to any farther encroachment by him, leaving the 
country beyond the Sutlej to his ertire control, and that, till 
he died in 1839, he remained a fi-m and loyal ally of the 
British Government. 

Unfortunately fcr the Sikhs, his successors were feeble 
and vicious, and consequently unadle to preserve law and 
order. One Chief efter another had assumed the administra- 
tion, and each in turn was overthrown or assassinated, 

The army, havirg got rid of the French Generals who 
had organized it and were commending it, became uncon- 
trollable, aud looking upon itself as. the supreme authority, 
had become masters of the Punjab. When the storm broke, 
Lal Singh, the Prime Minister, aad Tej Singh, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, were the nominal administrators of the 
country on behalf of Dhulip Singh, tke only surviving son 
of Ranjit Singh, aged five years. Foz them the situation 
had become intolerable, and they mace it their business to: 
arouse in the ranks of the army a spirit of hostility to the 
British, hoping that if the troops could be encouraged to 
march against the British, the army might be weakened, if 
not destroyed. 

While this was going on Lord Ellenborough, seeing that 
the prevailing anarchy was bound -0 produce a crisis sooner 
or later, made suitable preparations to meet it by moving 
up troops from Kurnal to Ambella. His successor, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, quietly continued to strengthen the forces 
in the North-West, ready to move at tte first signal. These 
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precautions, which wee such as he had a perfect right to 
make, were interpreted by the Sikh army as a challenge, 
and on December 1:, 1845, it crossed the Sutlej near 
Ferozepur. Then followed in succession the battles of 
Mucki, Ferozeshah, aad Sobraon, February 10, 1846, and 
the occupation of Lahore. A treaty was then arranged by 
- which certain territories were surrendered to the British, 
including Kashmir, which was promptly sold to Goolab 
Singh for a Grore of rupees. Lal Singh remained Vizier 
and Tej Singh Commander-in-Chief, and at their request a 
British force was retained at Lahore. It was further 
arranged, December 16, 1846, that the administration should 
be entrusted to a Courcil of Regency presided over by the 
great Sir Henry Lawrence. 

For fifteen months things seemed to be going smoothly, 
and when Sir Henry left for Europe he considered that 
the tranquillity of the country was assured. Sir F. Currie, 
‘who succeeded him, was satisfied that no disaffection was 
to be apprehended. 

Local disturbances at Mooltan, beginning with the 
murder of two British officers connected with the adminis- 
‘tration—Agnew and Anderson—followed by the siege of 
Mooltan, was the match that set alight a fresh conflagration. 
‘The Sikh troops threw off all disguise, joined the insurgents, 
and cefied the British ; then followed the battles of Chillian- 
wallah and Gujerat, and the annexation of the Punjab by 
proclamation dated March 29, 1849. 


OvupH. 


As in the case of certain other kingdoms, the Province 
-of Oudh had developed from a viceroyalty of the Emperor 
-of Delhi into a practically independent State, though the 
rulers continued for long to be styled Viziers of Oudh. 
‘With this State the Company entered into an alliance of 
‘reciprocal friendship by the treaty of August 16, 1765. 
‘Ten years later Warren Hastings assisted the Vizier in 
ithe annexation of Rohilcund, and, as a result, the combined 
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territories constituted a conveniemt barrier against the 
Mahrattas as a buffer State in friendly alliance with the 
British Government. Unfortunately, from this time on 
the Government of.the King of Duch continued to be 
corrupt and inefficient; and in spite of continual warnings. 
things only went from bad to worse—the army was lawless. 
and mutinous, while rebellion and robbery were rampant. 
The kingdom only existed by the support of the British 
and the presence cf a British subsidiary force. Such a 
condition of affairs could not go on incefinitely. In 1831 
the Vizier was warred in the most sokemn and emphatic: 
manner by Lord W lliam Bentinck, and again in 1837 by 
Lord Auckland. 

The Governor-General proposed taat A E the 
same steps which had been taken with Mysore in 1831 
should be adopted—viz., that if gross systematic oppres- 
sion, anarchy, and misrule should prevail in the Oudh 
dominions, the British Government shoald reserve to itself 
the right to appoint its own officers tc carry out reforms, 
while ‘maintaining indigenous institut:ons and forms of 
administration so as to facilitate the restoration of the 
territories of Oudh when the proper timez should arrive. 

This plan might have saved Oudh from annexation for 
the time being; brut the home author.ties disallowed the 
proposed treaty. In 1847 Lord Hardinge gave the King 
two years to put -hings. straight, but time brought no 
improvement. At last no alternative was left to Lord 
Dalhousie. For fiffy years neglect and indifference had 
prevailed, and notking remained but to assume the ad- 
ministration of the State—whether as a final remedy or 
pending the subsequent restoratior to a native ruler on 
some modified terms of sovereignty has been the subject 
of much discussion. The latter aiterr-ative received the 
support of Lord Dalhcusie, but the supreme authorities 
overruled the Governor-General and desided upon absolute 
annexation. So on February 7, 18:6, tae territory of Oudh 
ceased to exist as au independent sovereignty. 
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I have endeavoured to show that intervention, or, as a 
last resource, annexation, has been forced on the British 
Government by circumstances for which it was not respon- 
sible and which were absolutely unavoidable. To have 
turned a deaf ear to the appeals of various States for help 
against their more powerful anc overbearing neighbours 
would have been to connive at their disappearance; to 
have stood by while disorder, anarchy, and oppression 
prevailed in adjoining territory would have been to neglect 
the plain duty of a civilized nation and to run the risk of 
the disease infecting its own subjects; to have allowed an 
undisciplined horde of bandits to devastate adjoining 
territory and threaten its own would have been, not only 
to incur this risk, but to neglect the first law of nature. 
And so, having become a power in the land, the British 
had to accept corresponding responsibilities. The story of 
the origin and rise of British power in India is foreign to 
the object of my address. I start with the fact that it 
existed, and I am only concerned with a sketch its 
dealings with other contemporary powers. 


In dealing with Native States, their conditions, size, 
origin, development preclude the possibility of applying 
any definite code which could cover the innumereble and 
varying matters which arise and claim the consideration of 
the British Government and its officers. 

The varying characters of the Chiefs themselves have to 
be taken into account, and the fact that each one exercises 
more or less absolute power ; also that, until a comparatively 
recent date, few had any education. In some States the 
ruler and the ruled differ in religion, in others the nobles 
were powerful and ready to enforce their will on their 
Chief, in others no nobles exist, having been all suppressed. 
Some States were simply territories seized by adventurers, 
while others were being squeezed to death by their more 
powerful neighbours. These conditions also go to show 
that much tact, forbearance, and consideration have to be 
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exercised in dealing with the multitude of questions which 
are constantly cropping up, and considerable judgment 
used in considering how far interfetence is wise or reason- 
able, and how dificult is the task presented to the 
Government and- its Agents in gu.ding its allies along the 
common road to progress without unduly encroaching on 
the sovereign rights which have been guaranteed to them. 

What, then, is the nature of the treaties and engage- 
ments entered into detween the Company and the Protected 
States, and accepted by the British Government as binding 
on it, and how are the relations between the two parties 
regulated ? 

In its early days the Company in its treaties with ruling 
Chiefs decided to adopt a policy of ron-interference with 
the internal affairs of the States. In course of time this 
position had to be somewhat modified. As the country 
became more settled, difficulties resented themselves in 
dealing with conditions which arose in the process of 
introducing good crder and civilization in British territory, 
while our neighbours were making little or no progress in 
the same direction. 

The following ae the leading principles embodied in the 
engagements entered into with Native States : 

1. Succession is zuaranteed to lineal descendants, whether 
by blood or adoption, except in case of disqualification by 
manifest unfitness to rule. In the event of failure of such 
descendants, the Governor-General in Council may select 
any member of anv collateral branzh cf the family. 

2. The Chief shall az all times remain faithful in allegiance 
and subordination to the King- Emperor. 

3. The Chief skall not build any new fortresses or repair 
any existing strongholds. 

4. He shall not allow the manufacture in, or the importa- 
tion into, his State of munitions o war. 

5. No objection shall be raisec to the establishment of 
British cantonments in his State, for which he shall grant 
land free, and within which he skall renounce jurisdiction. 
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Every facility shall be given for provision of supplies to the 
troops, and all necessary sanitary measures shall be carried 
out in lands adjoining cantonments. 

6. The limit to the military forces employed by the State, 
approved by the Governor-General, shall not be exceeded. 

7. The Chief shall not have any communication with any 
other State, except through the medium of the Governor- 
General, 

8. The sanction of the Governor-General shall be 
obtained to the employment of any person not a native of 
India, who may also be dismissed at the wish of the 
Governor-General. 

g. Coins of the Government of India shall be legal 
tender. 

10, Land shall be granted free for lines of telegraph and 
telephone, which shall form part of the British system, and 
be worked by the British Government. 

11. Land shall be provided free for all railways, and 
plenary jurisdiction therein transferred to the Governor- 
General. 

12. Every facility shall be afforded for the extradition 
of criminals and procuring of witnesses. 

13. No European or American shall be employed with- 
out the sanction of the British Government ; and plenary 
jurisdiction over any employed is vested in the Governor- 
General. 

14. The manufacture of salt and opium shall be limited 
in accordance with the wishes of the Governor-General. 

15. The Chief shall at all times conform to such advice 
as the Governor-General may offer in objects connected 
with the interests of the Chief, the happiness of his subjects, 
and his relations with the British Government. 

16. There are usually references to the duty of providing 
for the common defence and the obligation to furnish troops 
or an equivalent in money, as and when required. 

17. In the event of breach or non-observance of con- 
ditions laid down, the Governor-General shall be at liberty 
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to provide for the good government of the State and the 
_ security of British interests. 

Here and there specially appliceble conditions are also 
included, but the foregoing gives a general idea of the more 
important requirements. 

On the other hand, what, briefly, do zhe states get as a 
-set-off to: these terms? They get a great deal, though it 
only requires a very few words to express it : 

1. Absolute protection from all danger—external or 
internal—as part of the Empire, from foreign interference ; 
inside the Empire, from their neighbors and within their 

` own territories, from unjustifiable rebellion. 

2, All the value that attaches <o the services of the 
Imperial Merchant Service, railways, telegraphs, markets, 
sanitary services, and all those advantages accruing to 
membership of the mightiest Empire in the world. 

3. Individual protection for every inkabitant all over the 
world as citizens of the Empire. 

4. The right to manage their own affairs in their own’ 
way without any interference from the Imperial Government. 

I may have omitted some advantages, but such as I 
have mentioned have a value which it is not easy to over- 
estimate. 

The expression “t Indian treaties ” covers three varieties 
of agreement—viz., treaties, engagements, and sanads. The 
latter may be taken to mean a grant, pr-vilege, or right. 

Treaties run in the name of the Governor-General in 
Council. The articles are such as are likely to have per- 
manent force. Matters of detail are provided for by sub- 
sidiary rules. In order to avoid all possible disputes as to 
meaning conveyed by different vernaculars the authorized 
version of a treaty is in English. 

Taking the sketch treaty already quoted as our text, we 
may briefly examine the obligations ertered into by both 
parties. 

The most important case of the employment of sanads 
was the grant of “adoption sanads” by Lord Canning, 
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addressed to all important ruling Chiefs, by which Her 
Majesty undertook to recognize, on failure of natural 
heirs, the adoption cf successors according to Hindu or 
Mohammedan law, aéways provided that the Chief remains 
loyal to the Crown and conditions of treaties, grants, and 
engagements entered into with the British Government. 
Where such sanads have not been granted to less im- 
portant States the gsneral policy of permitting adoption 
has been recognized, provided sanction has been accorded 
in each case. It has been distinctly laid down that it is the 
right and duty of the British Government to settle succes- 
sions in subordinate States. 

Every succession must be recognized by the British 
Government; this being so, Government has the right of 
intervention to settle disputed successions. [In connection 
with this subject, Government assumes the right to. take 
charge of States during minority, and to see that the minor 
chief is properly educated. 

No undertaking of the British Government was ever 
-hailed with such universal satisfaction and approval as that 
embodied in the sanads of adoption, inasmuch as it made 
clear the anxiety of the Paramount Power to preserve the 
continued existence and independence of its subordinate 
allies. . 

The duty of loyalty need not be insisted on; it is the 
root of the connection. Lord Canning expressly recorded 
that the desire of Government that independent States 
should be perpetuated did not diminish the right of Govern- 
ment to visit a State with the heaviest penalties, even to 
confiscation, in the event of disloyalty or flagrant breach of 
engagements, and more than once Government has asserted 
its right to punish subjects of Native States who have 
been guilty of rebellion or murder. 

The conditions r2garding fortresses and munitions of 
war are the natural results of the duty of protection 
assumed by the British Government and the surrender by 
Chiefs of the right to make war. Such arms and ammuni- 
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tion as may be required are supplied on payment from 
British arsenals, or may be purchased elsewhere under 
special sanction thraugh the Politicel Agent. 

The British Government assumes tke absolute right to 
occupy any military positions it deems fit in any of the 
Protected States, either for the purpose of defence or in the 
interests of good ord2r—e.g., Bangalore, Secunderabad. A 
British cantonment therefore becomes for the time being a 
detached portion of 3rit:sh territory, and subject to the laws 
and regulations which the Governor-General sees fit to 
apply to it. The area thus occupied is merely lent, and 
reverts to the Native State whenever the cantonment is 
given up. As a case in point, the area occupied by the 
Morar Cantonment and Fort of Gwalior were handed 
over to Scindia by Lord Dufferin in 1886, when the military 
occupation ceased. 

In exchange for protection it $ only reasonable to 
demand assistance far procuring supplies for the protecting 
army, whether in centonments or cn the line of march. 
How readily and generously our prozected allies have 
afforded assistance to the forces of the Empire on active 
service will not be by any means the least important record 
of the Great War. 

Protection having been guaranteed, it follows that the 
armies of Native Stazes should be lirritec to what is reason- 
ably required for the dignity of the chief and the preserva- 
tion of order in his territory, that the entertainment of 
foreign mercenaries should be prohibited, and that the 
forces should be recruited only from the population of the 
States. 

Apart from other reasons, the danger to a State itself 
and to its neighbours which might result from too large an 
armed force or the employment of soldiers of fortune is 
self-evident. 

No one State car. have any direct dealings with any 
other State either in the way of -:reazies, exchange of 
territories, financial transactions, etc. Tae Government of 
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India represents the States in their intercourse with each 
other. It is plain that it would be out of the question for 
States to settle their disputes with each other by direct 
negotiation, which might easily result in unseemly squabbles 
or appeal to arms. 

Within comparatively recent times, breaches of this 
condition have led to very drastic action by the Imperial 
Government, such as the reduction of salutes and even the 
deposition of the Chief, and there are cases where financial 
transactions between Chiefs have had the most disastrous 
results. 

The prohibition to employ anyone but a native of India, 
which specially applies to Americans and Europeans, is 
necessary because the supreme Government is bound to 
protect Native States from adventurers, and to satisfy itself 
as to the character of those who take service with Ruling 
Chiefs. 

In regard to coinage. Besides the claim for legal tender 
of British coins, ıt has been laid down that where mints do 
exist in Native States, they shall be worked at the capital, 
and under proper control and supervision. As a matter of 
fact, the only mints in existence are that of H.H. the Nizam, 
and possibly one or two more. 

In regard to railways, considering the number of Native 
States through which many lines run, all sorts of difficulties 
would arise unless Government were assured of unfettered 
jurisdiction over all railways and connected areas; for 
instance, in connection with break of gauge, through book- 
ing, the timing of trains, safety of passengers and goods, 
the tracing and apprehension of criminals, etc. Inall these 
and many other cases multiplied jurisdiction would render 
systematic working impossible. 

The free grant of land, the supply of materials and 
-labour at fair rates, required for construction and repair of 
communication by road, and later by rail and telegraph, 
‘have always formec an item in agreements with Native 
States. Where States have provided capital for their own 
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railways, they have usually been constructed by the 
Imperial railway administration, anc are treated as branches 
of the Imperial systems, being wcrked by the latter on 
contract as between the States and the Secretary of State 
for India. l 

In regard to extradition, so far as Europeans go the 
agreement only works one way. A European who com- 
mits an offence in native territory is either tried by the 
Political Agent or committed to a British court. On the 
other hand, the British Government cannot legally extradite 
a European offender to a Native State; he is liable to 
British jurisdiction for offences against the law of India 
committed in foreign territory. 

So far as natives of India are concerned, the law of 
extradition works both ways, ard it is usual to leave to 
Native States jurisdiction over such British subjects as 
break their laws. The Governmert of India claims extra- 
dition of deserters from the Imperial Army, but does not 
undertake to extradite deserters ‘rom armies of Native 
States. 

The right to protection involves the corresponding duty 
to aid in common defence. The orinciple of mizitary co- 
operation in some form or other hasalways been recognized. 
It took the shape in early days of bodies of troops of certain 
states called contingents, commandec and equipped by 
British officers, but all these, wich the excepticn of the 
Hyderabad Contingent, disappeared with the Mutiny, and 
this Contingent has quite receaty been merged in the 
Imperial forces. There were also subsidiary forces, troops 
of the Indian Army, stationed in Native States by their 
special request for the protection of the States and the 
ruling families, their cost being met by the assignment of 
certain districts to the British Government for their support. 
Of these, only one remains—the Hvderabad Subsidiary 
Force cantoned at Secunderabac. The experiment of 
providing Imperial service troops which was developed 
under the auspices of Lord Dufferin, and which has proved 
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a political and military success, has, among other advantages, 
that of enlisting the personal interest of the Chiefs them- 
selves, and of creating among the various units a healthy 
spirit of esprit de corps. 

Italso tends to efficiency and economy, a smaller number 
of efficient troops replacing larger forces of inefficient levies. 
The troops are trained under the superintendence of an 
Inspector-General and his assistants, but are commanded 
and officered by the Chiefs and their Sirdars. On many 
occasions their services have been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and most, if not all, of them havé formed part of one 
or other of the- Imperial forces engaged in the Great War. 

- All expenses over and above those usually incurred in 
time of peace are met by the Imperial Government. 

Although the policy of the British Government has been 
all along to avoid unnecessary interference in the affairs of 
Native States as tending to lessen their prestige, power, and 
utility, yet the Government has distinctly adopted: the 
- principle that under certain well understood but undefined 
conditions it has the right to interfere to set right such 
serious abuses as threaten to produce disturbance or 
anarchy. 

With a view to insure the continuity of Native States, 
Government has laid down the rule that a Chief cannot 
bequeath his State as he pleases or encumber it with 
injurious legacies. The acquisition of land in British’ 
territory is discouraged, because it is inconvenient that an — 
independent Chief should come under the jurisdiction ‘of - 
British ‘courts. 

- From the earliest times the Compas in their treaties 
insisted on solemn undertakings by Native States to suppress 
~ uncivilized practices and crimes against humanity, such as 
infanticide, suttee, torture, mutilation, etc, and Lord 
William Bentinck passed a regulation in 1830 which 
declared -the aiding and abetting of suttee to be culpable 
homicide. - . 
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It is the prerogative of the Crown to grant honours and 
distinctions, and to decide on all-questions of precedence. 

The Ruling Chiefs are never called royalties, nor are 
their sons styled Princes, a style alone appertaining te 
Ruling Chiefs themselves. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to express my views for what . 
they are worth oa a subject wiich vitally afects the 
relations of our dependent allies wizh the supreme Govern- 
ment, and in regard to which I have some experience. 

Naturally the ecucation of Rulimg Chiefs must have a 
more important bearing than anything else on the stand- 
point from which they regard the:r responsibilities to the 
Imperial Government and their du-ies to their subjects. 

Up to a point their education proceeds on ordirary lines 
along a carefully laid out course, e the- at a Chiefs’ college 
or under specially selected tutors and guardians. But 
beyond this each heir-apparent or minor requires special 
education in his own particular responsibilities or duties, 
and in the terms of such treaties, engagements, or sanads on 
which his title rests, and all this can only be acquired by a 
careful course of instruction which cannot obviously be 
applied at a college or by a tutor in the ordinary course of 
general study. In the case of he rs-epparent, the duty of 
carrying out this pclicy would be undertaken by the Ruling 
Chief, who would eatrust the so-to-speak technical education 
of his heir to some qualified indivicual, and if he omitted to 
do this the Government would assert its right of inter- 
ference. 

But in the case of minors, as already stated, the Imperial 
Government assumes the right to take charge of States 
during minorities, and to satisfy itself that the minor Chief 
is properly educated. 

The question is what sort of training in administration 
does a prospective Ruling Chief get? There is also 
another question whick may be consid2red here. 

The age of eighteen is that at which a minor arrives at 
his majority and at which the Government of India entrusts 
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him with ruling powers. Now administrative training can- 
not obviously be giver: while a lad is undergoing ordinary 
tuition, Any steps taken to put young Chiefs through a 
course of training in the business of government can only 
be adopted after they have left school. 

My own opinion, which I know to be shared by others 
whose business it has been to consider these matters, is 
that the grant of full powers to a minor the moment he 
reaches the age of eighteen, simply because he has attained 
that age, and before he has had time to learn his work, is 
most unwise. 

It simply mzans leaving him to the tender mercies of 
such influences as may succeed in imposing themselves on 
him either for good or otherwise. 

It must be semembered that, within certain limitations 
imposed by the terms of treaties and engagements with 
the Imperial Government, a Ruling Chief is a more or less 
absolute despot, there is no one to dispute his will. So 
long as he does not commit some gross indiscretion, there 
is nothing, in the absence of careful training and education, 
to prevent his doing a vast amount of mischief; and 
however carefully his State may have been nursed during 
his minority, there is very little to prevent him from 
making hay of the whole business and disorganizing the 
machinery of the State once he is invested with full powers. 

The duty of the Imperial Government to the Chief and 
State, so far as the education of a young Chief is concerned, 
does not end the moment he is turned eighteen. It is the 
opinion of those capable of forming one on the matter that 
a young Chief should be put through a progressive course 
of instruction in administrative duties, and be initiated into 
the details of each department of the State before he can 
be considered qualified to assume full control; this period 
of training might reasonably extend over three years, at 
the end of which period only full power should be conferred. 
Once he had grasped the general principles of organization, 
he would readily understand the nature of the checks to be 
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applied, and be fair-y qualified to fo-m en intelligent opinion 
on the state of his affairs generally and on such individual 
questions as might be referred to kim and his advisers. 

To assist him m acquiring the necessary information 
and to guide him ia his studies, he would of course require 
the services of sone experienced and trustworthy official, 
and in case of need such an officer could always be lent by 
the Government. 

It would be on the face of it unfair to place a young 
Chief on the gucdi and to invest aim with practically 
unlimited power ia nearly every direction, while at the 
same time withdrawing. all those props which, during his 
minority, have beea considered incispensable to the proper 
management of ths affairs of his State, and then to leave 
him to his own devices and those o” irr2sponsible associates 
and officials who, quite possibly, may have no particular 
desire to see him taoroughly qualitiec to look after his own 
affairs—rather the contrary. 

Further, to give a Chief a liberal education and to leave 
him with no similarly educated companions is also to more 
or less encourage him to descend to their level, or'to make 
him dissatisfied with his surroundings. 

Every endeavour should be made to secure that some 
of his Sirdars should be sufficiently educated to afford him 
proper companionship. 

If it is decided that his education should include the 
grand tour, arrangements should >e such as to secure that 
he travels more >r less incognizo, and any attempt to 
lionize him should be discouraged. 

Whether the relations of a Ruling Chief towards the 
Paramount Power are pleasant and cordial depends to a 
very great extent on the character of the political officer 
who is its agent end representative. The position is one 
which demands the utmost patience aad tact. 

The political oficer has not only <o deal directly with 
the Chief, but, as I have shown, has to settle a multitude 
of questions with the various State officials, and nowhere 
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does the principle of xoddesse oblige find such a field for 
action. 

The supreme Government assumes in so many words 
the right to offer advice to Ruling Chiefs, but the method 
of explaining its views is left to the political officer; and it 
all depends on his attitude towards the Chief and his 
officials whether the advice is accepted cheerfully and 
willingly or otherwise. 

A brusque and peremptory method of conveying the 
views of the Government—what I may call the “Jo Hukun” 
attitude—only encourages opposition; at the same time, it 
must be made quite plain in a kindly and friendly manner 
that the offer of advice is a serious matter which cannot 
be evaded. 

From these remarks it will be gathered the political 
officers require the most careful selection and training, and 
must be possessed of quite special aptitude for their duties. 
That the Government has, generally speaking, been fortu- 
nate in the choice of its Agents the pleasant relations 
which have usually existed between the Ruling Chiefs and 
Government and its representatives bear witness. 

I should like here to quote the advice given to his 
assistants by Sir John Malcolm when Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India. It applies in nearly 
al] respects as much in our day as it did then, and copies 
of the full text might well form part of the outfit of every 
British official, to whatever department he may belong. 


EXTRACT FROM Appenpix XVIIL, VoL. II., “© MEMOIR or 
CENTRAL INDIA,” 1323, BY MAJOR-GENERAL Sir JOHN 
MALCOLM, G.C.B. 


Almost all who from knowledge and experience have 
been capable of forming any judgment on the question are 
agreed that our power in India rests on the general opinion 
of the natives of cur comparative superiority in good faith, 
wisdom, and strength to their own rulers. This important 
impression will be improved by the consideration we show 
to their habits, institutions, and religion; by the modera- 
tion, temper, and kindness with which we conduct ourselves 
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towards them ; anc injured by every act that offends their 
belief or superstition, that shows disregard or neglect of 
individuals or communities, or that evinces our having, 
with the arrogance of conquerors, fergotten those maxims 
by which this greet Empire has beer established and by 
which alone it can be preserved. 

The people of Incia must, by a recurring sense of 
benefits, have amends made to them for the degradation 
of continuing sub‘ect to foreign masters; and this alone 
can be done by the combined efforts of every individual 
employed in a station of trust and resonsibility’to render 
popular a Governnent which, though not national, has its 
foundation laid deep on the principles of toleration, justice, 
'and wisdom. Every Agent of Government should study 
and understand the above facts. He should not content 
himself with having acquired a knowledge of the language 
and of the customs of those with whem he has intercourse ; 
all his particular acts (even to the manner of them) should 
be regulated by recurrence to the foundation of our rule, 
and a careful observation of those principles by which it has 
been established aad can alone be mainzained. 

Of the importanze of this I cannot b2tter state my opinion 
than by expressing my full convic-ien that, independent of 
the prescribed duties which every jualified officer performs, 
there is no person in a situation of any consequence who 
does not, both in the substance and manner of his conduct, 
do something every day in his | fe which, as it operates 
upon the general interests of tte Empire through the 
feelings of the circle he controls or rules, has an unseen 
effect in strengthening or weakering the Government by 
which he is employed. My belief zhat what I have assumed 
is correct will be my excuse for going into some minuteness 
in my general inst-uctions to those under my orders. 

The first, and one of the most im2ortant, points is the 
manner of European superiors towards natives. It would 
be quite out of place kere to speak of the necessity of kind- 
ness and the absence of all violence ; this must be a matter 
of course with ttose I am addressing. There is much 
more required of them than that ccnciliation which is a 
duty, but which, when it appears as such, loses half its 
effect. It must, to make an impressicn, be a habit of mind 
grounded on a favourable consideration of the qualities and 
merits of those to whom it extends ; and this impression, } 
am satisfied, every person will have who, after attaining a 
thorough knowlecge of the real character of those with 
whom he has intercourse, shall jadge them, without 
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prejudice or self-conceit, by a standard which is suited to 
their belief, their occupation, their rank in life, their usages, 
their habits, the ideas taey have imbibed from infancy, and 
the stage of civilization to which the community as a 
whole has advanced. if he does so, with that knowledge 
and taat temper of mind which are essential to render him 
competent to form an opinion, he will find enough of 
virtue, enough of docility and disposition to improvement, 
enough of regard and observance of all the best and most 
sacred ties of society, to create an esteem for individuals 
and an interest in the community which, when grounded on 
a sincere conviction of its being deserved, will render his 
kindness natural and conciliating. All human beings, down 
to the lowest links of the chain, inclusive of children, are 
quick in tracing the source of the manners in others, and, 
above all, of their superiors. When that is regulated by 
the ead, and not by the heart; when it proceeds from 
reason, and not from feeéeng, it cannot please ; for it has in 
it, if at all artificial, a show of design which repels, as 
it generates suspicion. When this manner takes another 
shape, when kirdness and consideration appear as acts of 
condescension, it must be felt as offensive. Men may 
dread, but can never love or regard, those who are con- 
tinual:y humiliating them by the parade of superiority. 

I have recommended these foundations of manner 
towards the natives of India upon which I feel my own to 
be grounded. Ë can recollect (and I do it with shame) the 
period when I thought I was very superior to those with 
whom my duty made me associate; but as my knowledge 
of them and of myself improved, the distance between us 
gradually lessened. I have seen and heard much of our 
boasted advantage over them, but cannot think that, if all 
the ranks of all the ditferent communities of Europe and 
India are comparatively viewed, there is just ground for any 
arrogant feeling on the part of the inhabitants of the 
formez; nor can I join in that commonplace opinion which 
condemns in a sweeping way the natives of this country 
as mea not only unwortay of trust and devoid of principle, 
but of too limited intelligence and reach of thought to 
allow of Europeans, with large and liberal minds and edu- 
cation, having rational or satisfactory intercourse with them. 

Many of the moral defects of the natives of India are to 
be referred to that misrule and oppression from which they 
have been emancipated. I do not know the example of 
any great population, in similar circumstances, preserving 
through such a period of change and tyrannical rule so 
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much of virtue and so many. goad qualities as are to be 
found in a great proportion of the inhabitants of this country. 

I must here remark that I have invariably found, unless 
in a few cases where knowledge had not overcome self- 
sufficiency and arrogance, that in proportion as European 
officers, civil and -nilitary, advanced in their acquaintance 
with the languages and customs of the natives of India, 
they became more sincerely kind ta them; and, on the 
contrary, ignorance always accom anied that selfish pride 
and want of considerazion which keld them light or treated 
them with harshness. 

I am quite satisied in my own mind that if there is one 
cause more than another that will impede our progress to 
the general imprcvement of India, it is a belief formed 
by its population that they are viewed as an inferior 
or degraded race; but, on the other hand, if the persons 
employed in every branch of tte administration of this 
great country, while their conduct marks those rigid prin- 
ciples of virtue and justice, unde: the check of which they 
act, comport themselves towards the people whom it is 
their duty to make happy with that sincere humanity of 
heart which alwavs belongs to real knowledge, and which 
attaches while it elevates, they will contribute by such 
manner, more than any measure of boasted wisdom can, to 
the strength and duration of their Gcvernment. 

It is of importance to state my opinion that in our 
manner to the natives, though it is our duty to understand 
and pay every deference to their customs and usages, and 
to conform to these as far as we can with propriety, particu- 
larly when the religious prejudices oz the rank of those 
with whom we have intercourse require it, yet we should 
always preserve the European; ‘or to adopt their manner 
is a departure from the very principle on which every 
impression of our superiority that rests upon good founda- 
tion is grounded. We should taxe a lesson on such points 
from what we see occur to native Princes and others who 
ape English habizs and modes; they lose ground with one 
class—that to which they belosg—without gaining with 
the other—that to which they wish to approximate. 

The intercourse to be mainta.ned with the natives is of 
two kinds-—private znd official. The first should extend 
as much as possible to all classes. and be as familiar, as 
kind, and as frequent as the diference of habits and 
pursuits will-permit. There is < veil between zhe natives 
of -India and Europeans which leaves the latter ignorant 
in an extraordinary degree of the real character of the 
former. 
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In private intercourse.much may be learnt that will 
facilitate the pz2rformance of public duty, and give that 
knowledge of the usages and feelings of the various classes 
of natives which will enable its possessors to touch every 
chord with effect. 

In all official interccurse with natives, one of the first 
points of importance is that these, whatever be their rank, 
class, or business, should have complete and easy access to 
personal communication with European officials. Though 
native subordinates must be employed and trusted, they 
can never be used without hazard as exclusive mediums of 
intercourse ; their real or supposed influence gives them 
opportunities of abusing the confidence placed in them. 
There is no remedy for such an evil except being com- 
pletely easy of access. No native subordinate, high or 
low, must be allowed the privilege of either introducing or 
stopping an applicant or a complaint. It requires much 
temper and patience, constant activity, and no slight sacrifice 
of personal comfort, to maintain an intercourse with natives 
on this footing. In establishing this direct personal inter- 
course, it is better perhaps that natives of all classes and 
ranks should have admission, and be heard at whatever 
hour of the day they come, except those of meals; but 
where such constant incrusion is found to interrupt other 
business, certain portions of the day must be set apart to 
see those who desire to De seen. 

The next impcrtant point to be observed in official 
interccurse with natives is “publicity.” Every Agent 
will find his means of doing good advanced, his toil 
lessened, and the power of the designing and corrupt to 
misrepresent his actions or intentions decreased in the 
proportion that he transacts affairs in public. He should 
avoid as much as possible private conferences. These 
will be eagerly sought for, for they give the individual 
admitted the appearance of favour and influence. I know 
of no method of preventing the mischief which this impres- 
sion gives men the power of effecting but habitual publicity 
in transacting business. 

One of my chief objects has been to impress in the most 
forcible manner the great benefits which are to be expected 
from a kind and conciliatory manner and a constant friendly 
intercourse with those urder your direction or control. 


There is much more ia this Appendix, referring chiefly 
to the relations betweer Political Officers and rulers of 
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Native States, which would occupy too much ‘room to 
quote here, but which would wel: repay the attention of 
officers of the Indian Foreign Department. 

This review of the relations between the Native States 
and the Paramoun: Powers is necessarily very sketchy, and 
much more might have been said di time permit. My 
apology for addressing an audier.ce so well instructed in 
Indian affairs must be that those same affairs cover so 
wide an area that, while some kave studied one branch 
and others some of the many other bra.ches, it is possible 
that there are some who lack informazion on the particular 
subject I have brought forward. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


AT a meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, February 26, 1917, a paper was read by 
Mr. T. H. S. Biddulph, c.1.£., entitled, ‘‘ The Native States of India in 
their Relation with the Paramount Power.’ Lieutenani-Colonel Sir 
Donalc Robertson, K.c.s.1., was in the chair. The following,. amongst 
others, were present: Sir James Wilson, x.c.s.1., Sir Murray Hammick, 
K.C.8.L, C.LE., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.c.1.E., Colonel C. E. 
Yate, C.S.1., C.M.G., M.P., Mr. Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.1., Mr. C. E. Buck- 
land, o.1.£., Mr. A. Porteous, C.I.E., Lord Strabolgie, Sir William 
Cospatzick Dunbar, Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Colone. M. J. Meade, c.1.z., Mrs. Meade, Lady Kensington, Mr. T. C. . 
Sykes, Miss Sykes, Mrs. Collis, Mrs. Grigg, Mrs. Breeks, Lieut.-Colonel 
C. M. Dallas, Mrs. Dallas, Mr. R. Sewell, Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams, Miss Wade, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, Mr. Owen Dunn, Miss 
Dunlop Smith, Mrs. Frank Abbott, Mrs. Harrington, Mr. Donald 
Macpherson, Mrs. Pollett, Mrs. Corbyn, Mr. E. H. Tabak, Mr. Ding- 
wall, Miss Prendergast, Mrs. Archibald Little, Rev. W. Broadbent, 
Mrs. Huddlestone, Mrs. Nash, Mr. Haji, Mr. Mukarji, Mr. Walter 
Davies. Miss Webster, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. 
Firoz, Mrs. Brekson, Mr. Aram, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Leslie Moore, Mrs. 
Phillips, Mr. Mohini M. Dhar, Mr. Mauzar, Mrs. Whalley Wickham, 
Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, Colonel and Mrs. Goodenough, Miss Macdonald, 
Mrs. Couchman, Miss Stoton, Mr. and Mrs. F. T. De Monte, Mrs. 
Farquharson, Mrs. Ironside, Miss Hurst, Mr. B. M. Lal, Mr. E. D. 
Carolis. Mr. Phillipowsky, Mr. J. Khanna, Mr. K. A. Ali, Mrs. Morgan, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. West, Mrs. M. T. Jackson, Mrs. and Miss Grose, 
Miss Dunderdale, Mrs. Selway White, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Sen, Mrs. 
Fitzroy Munday, Mrs. Gillian Fergusson, Dr. Prankerd, Mrs. Kinnier- 
Tarte, Colonel and Mrs. Roberts, Rev. F. Penny, Mr. Duncan Irvine, 
Mrs. and Miss Docd, Mr. Ahmad, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mrs. Biddulph, 
Mrs. Taylor, Mr. K. C. Bhandari, Generai Beresford Lovatt, Mr. 
Gowarc, Mr. B. R. Amhedker, Mr. J. S. Dhunjibhoy, Mr. J. Fitz Gerald 
Ruthvea, Colonel Coburn, Mr. W. Frank, Mr. F. P. Marchant, the 
Misses Ward, Mrs. Drury, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. Ryan, and 
Dr. J. Pollen, c.1.2., Hon. Secretary. 
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The CHAIRMAN : Ladis ard gentlemen, # is my pleasure to introduce 
to you—no doubt a great many of you know him better than I do— 
Mr. Biddulph, who for many years occupied a very high position in 
the Accounts Departmert under the Government of India. I confess 
that I was always rather afraid of an Accounts Officer: there was no 
knowing what in the ccurse of his excava-ions he might not unearth; 
but I comforted myself with the Persian sayinz, which will appeal, I 
am sure, to all in this learned assembly, ‘‘ Har ke hissab pak darad as 
makasiba che bak darad.”’ (Cries of ‘‘ Tramslate.”’) Well, the transla - 
tion is : ‘‘ He who has clean accounts, why ned ke fear the Accountant ?”’ 
Mr. Biddulph does not come before you to-day entirely as an Accounts 
Officer. He has had a considerable experience cf Native States, in that 
he was deputed to these >rincipalities to help them unravel their nancial 
system, which he did w-th great practical skill and effect; and in the 
course of this duty it beeame his business tc prose the administration of 
the various departments with zhe result that he acquired a mass of 
information generally denied to the ordinary political officer. I quite 
well understand the rule that the Chairman should get out of the way of 
the Lecturer as soon as poss:ble, and I wil not offend in that respect 
further than to ask your forbearance whilst I make a few brief remarks 
on Native States. 

It was my good fortun2 to serve many years of my life in these princi- 
palities, and the condittons -heze were vastly dicferent from what we 
now see them. The Chi2fs l:ved in conditions af more or less pompous 
isolation, no doubt in corsidezab-e grandeur ; they had little or no inter- 
course with each other; cravelling was difficult, as most of us knew to 
our cost who had to travel ir. camel carriages, end so on; communica- 
tions were poor ; the telegraph system had not been appreciably extended ; 
the postal facilities were very meagre and coniined mainly to foot-runners ; 
there were, in short, none of the scientific ad_uncts to modern administra- 
tion which are now regarced as sc essential. It was said some years ago, 
that if we wanted to see tre true India, undisturbed by Western influences, 
the places to go to were the Native States, and I think that that was 
very true. Their admin-stration was, judged from the standpoint of 
to-day, undoubtedly backward, but these sut-cf-the-way places were 
very pleasant to live in. The Chiefs ruled their States after-a patriarchal 
fashion, and their people were contented ; at east, they were as contented 
as any other people in 3ritish India. I care say some of you may 
remember a controversy which raged some years ago, as to the respective 
merits and disadvantages of the administretion cf Native States and 
British India, and I do not thick anybody was ever enabled to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution though it can hazdly be questioned that the 
former possess the much-desired quality of elasticity, which is denied 
to our cut-and-dried system. Nowadays these szates have all sorts of 
what I may term, for wart of a better word, ameliorations, in the shape’ 
of Representative Assemb ies, Legislative Councils, Agricultural Savings 
Banks and, in some cases I hear, compulsory education. They may 
become in time—indeed, ere rapicly becoming, from our point of view—~ 
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more efficient. I know the Government of India have written up efficiency 
all over their secretariats, and worship it as a fetish. Indeed, a very 
brilliant Viceroy once said : ‘‘ An efficient administration connotes a happy 
population.” Whether that is true or rot, I take some leave to doubt ; 
at any rate, it is very necessary to define your terms before you come 
to anv conclusien about what constitutes efficient administration. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you any ‘onger, but I 
will sey this last word. I rejoice extremely to find that the Government of 
India are at last awakening to the vast importance of the Native States 
as a branch of the Indian administration. I think, to a certain extent, 
this is apparent in the appointment of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Bikarir to represent India on the War Conference, and I hope that this 
really means that the Government of India. have now come to the con- 
clusion that the Native Chiefs are not only (as they really are) the 
natural and proper leaders of the people, but also the veritable pillars 
of the Indian Empire. 

I will now call upon the Lecturer to read his paper. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, perhaps I may just sketch the 
further progress of our meeting here to-day. The paper before me sug- 
gests that the Chairman should invite discussion, but your Secretary has 
relieved me—indeed, it would.be hardly possible—from discussing this 
very exhaustive lecture of Mr. Biddulph, an abundance of matter com- 
pressed in a very small space. We could not really do the subject justice 
unless we stayed here all night. I suggest, therefore, that the speeches 
be now confined to two. I am sure one of these, by my friend Mr. Yusuf 
Ali, will be welcomed, and I ask him to address you now; his speech 
will, I feel sure, be ably seconded by Mr. Abbas Ali Beg, and after that 
Mr. Biddulph will show you some pictures on the screen of Native States, 
and that will ccnclude the meeting. 

Mr. Yusur Aut said he did not know, when he consented to propose the 
vote of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer, that he would have the 
honour of praccically opening and closing the discussion. But it gave 
him great pleasure to speak, because both the Chairman and Lecturer 
were people with whom he had been associated recently. He had had 
the honour to be on the same platform as the Chairman in che early days 
of the War at Walthamstow, when they went to bespeak the sympathy of 
a labouring audience for an Imperial policy. The Lecturer would remem- 
ber his’ meeting the speaker in Simla, and the pleasant conversation they 
had -ogether about certain aspects of the conditions in the Native States. 
It therefore gave him great pleasure te commend to the meeting a very 
hearty vote of taanks both to the Chairman and to the Lecturer. 

The Lecturer had dealt with a very intricate subject on which one 
must speak with a certain amount of reserve and tact. The political 
relations of the Indian States with the Paramount Power were, happily, 
of the very best at the preserit moment, and the splendid assistance which 
they had given both to tke Government of India and~to the Imperial 
Government during the War was well known to all. The appointment 
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of His Highness the Maharajah of Bikani- to te one of the delegates from 
India to advise the Secretary of State on the War Council had been 
received with great pleasure in all quarters. He was a Chief with whom 
the speaker had the Honour of being accuainted, and he knew that he 
combined in himself both the conservative ard the liberal points of view. 
At the present momen:, what India want2d was a complete combination 
of both points of view, because either one witacut the other would mean 
loss of balance; and what India and the Empire required deculiarly at 
the present moment was complete balane in discussing the great ques- 
tions to be decidea. 

The Lecturer had d-scussed the questior of the education of the Chiefs. 
The speaker regrettec to say that he dil not entirely agree with him. 
Such an important question as the education cf a Chief, especially after 
he had reached the emd of his minority, was mainly a matter of internal 
administration. As leng as the Chie? was a minor there was, not only 
the right, but also the duty to see that he got the best education and to 
provide him with all the means for the furtherance of thai end; but it 
seemed to the speaker that, if there was any interference with the ques- 
tion of his further training after the attainment of his major-ty, or if any 
elaborate or detailed rules were to be lail down as to the methods to be 
followed for his trainng, it might not be exactly agreeable to the party 
chiefly concerned. Ir those matters the main thing was to appeal to the 
wishes and the imagination of the Chiefs themselves. They would, with 
proper opportunities, drove themselves in the future, as they had proved 
themselves in the presznt crisis, to be true pillars of the State. So long 
as they were able to take a liberal as wel as a conservative view, and to 
reconcile and harmonize tkose views, they mizht be relied pon for the 
Imperial cause: they would always turn up trumps; but ary attempt to 
lay down a particular line of training would be fraught with a certain 
amount of danger. 

Another point the speaker would like to refer to. He wished the 
Lecturer had said a little about the economic position in the Indian 
States. At present economics seemed to be all the fashion, not only in 
India, but in the Empire generally. Ia fact, judging from the pro- 
nouncements of certain people, one would think that the Empire was 
based upon nothing ketter than the questicn of pounds, shillings and 
pence, with which he could not agree. At the same time he thought that 
pounds, shillings and pence were not matters zo be neglected. In many 
of the states, and notebly in the state with which the Lecturer had been 
concerned, economic questions played a very important pert. To say 
nothing about Patiala, Gwalior had a becutifully equipped factory, and 
the practical training which people received there would no doubt form 
one of the subjects or which the Holland Commission wil! have some- 
thing to say after the War. If one coulé learn how the question of 
industrial education and workshops end ecoromic education had been 
tackled in the states, it would throw a very important light upon the ques- 
tions that present themselves on a much larger scale in British India. 
But, more than that, the 2conomic relat'ons of the states with British 
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India had been one of the constant sources of friction in one direction, 
and also one of the cementiag forces in the relations between the two 

parties. It ought to be the endeavour of all responsible people to see 
that the economic relations were further strengthened along with the 
political relations; in fact, in the speaker’s view, the two went together. 
If it were made worth while Zor the people to cultivate the aris and com- 
merce, prosperity would smile over the land, and even that happiness 
which the Chairman did no: consider as necessarily co-extensive with 
efficiency was bound to come. He thought that this part of the question 
had not been sufficiently studied, and he had hoped that the Lecturer, 
with his intimate knowledge cf the Cis Sutlej states, might he able to say 
something about it. 

He had much pleasure in commending to the meeting a very hearty 
vote of thanks to the Lecturer for his valuable paper and to the Chairman, 
who had a very large experience of these states, for taking the trouble to 
come and preside on this occasion. 

Mr. Assas Att BEG said he did not know whether it was quite in order 
that one of the audience who came to listen should be called upon to 
speak on such a delicate subject. He wished, however, most cordially to 
second the vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the Lecturer. The 
Lecturer had dealt with a subject of absorbing interest. The Native 
States were the most picturescue and the most fascinating part of India, 
and the subject presented many complicated features; but he was not 
going to trouble the meeting with any criticisms on many of the points 
touched upon in the paper, which were more or less controversial. The 
diversity of social and economical conditions in the Native States capti- 
vated the imagination of all observers; but, whatever those diversities 
might be, there was one thing which was quite uniform, and that was that 
the relacions of the Indian Princes with the Paramount Power, whatever 
may have been the case in the past to which the Lecturer had referred, 
were now perfectly cordial. The Chiefs were profoundly loyal to the 
Crown of Great Britain. Th: present War had given fresh and striking 
evidence of this feeling, which he (the speaker) believed was quite unsur- 
passed throughout the length and breadth of the vast British Empire. He 
thought the Lecturer had drawn a somewhat one-sided picture of the 
relations of the Indian Princes with the Paramount Power. It was not 
the spezker’s purpose to spoil the beauty of that picture by picking any 
holes in it, but there was such a thing as the Chiefs’ point of view. These 
relations were not, although they were very cordial now, always of the 
nature of milk and honey so Far as individual political agents were con- 
cerned. Sometimes they assumed the form of very pungent pepper and 
mustard, and whether any serious gastric irouble was caused or not was 
known to the patient and tothe physician. He would not enter irto all those 
details. When Mr. Yusuf Ali referred to certain economic questions, the 
speaker supposed he alluded to their bearing upon the relations of the 
Paramount Power with the Indian Chiefs. Those economic relations 
sometimes raised difficult questions, and, to enable some of those present 
to realize the difficulties which arose and of which some of the Chiefs 
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complained, he would like to give two corcrese instances. The relations 
of the Chiefs were based on certain. treeties, and some of the clauses 
of those covenants, if they were closely examined in a ccurt of law, 
might perhaps be considered void, because they were, to some extent at - 
least, without adequate consideration. In saying this, ke was only 
expressing his private views as an ex-Dewan of two Native States, 
and not speaking as an official. To take one instance, that of the 
salt revenue of an Indian maritime state: a treaty would be entered 
into, and the Chief would be bound hand aad foot not to utilize the 
natural resources of his staze for export az all. What he had to do was 
to arrange for the consumption of salt ir his own territory or within a 
restricted area. No doubt his friend Sir Mancaerjee Bhowneggree would 
be able to corroborate him that in some places on the Katniawar coast 
you could see large dunes of salt, which required hardly any labour or 
expense for production, and yet the Incian Caief was debarred from 
exporting an ounce of it, say, to Africa cr any other part of the world ; 
whereas Austria, or any other foreign country, could export its salt to the 
same places. The Indian Chief, even if he consented to pay in full the 
duty on salt, was debazred from making a prcfitable use of what belonged 
to him. With regard to this, the questicn cf the fiscal relations of the 
Paramount Power and the Indian Chief cross, and, no doubt, the treaty 
was based on a desire to safeguard British revenues; but when there was 
no actual conflict of fiscal interests why siould not the salt 5e exported? 
Another matter the speaker would like to meation was the arrangements 
about coinage. The other day he met = friend who had administered 
an important Native State during the ménori:y of the Chief, and who 
told him he had introduced a very great reform. When asked what it 
was, the reply was that he had swept away the coinage of the Native 
State by a stroke of the pen and substituted for it the glittering British 
rupee. The speaker kad asked if the state berefited by this arrangement, 
and the reply was that it was very convenient. Undoubtedly it was very 
convenient from one point of view, but waat did it amount to? Suppos- 
ing you had an Indian rupee of the intr-nsic value of 11 or 12 annas: 
for every rupee which was lost by anybocly im that state, for every new 
rupee which was coined in a British min‘, 4 annas went into the British 
Treasury, and the Native State got no-hing by way of seignorage or 
-compensation, and lost its right to coir: its own money for ever by an act 
done during the minority cf the Chief. Those were two instances which 
occurred to the speaker at the moment. In regard to many such com- 
plicated matters, there was immense sccpe for improving the relations 
between the Paramount Power and the Indtan Chiefs. No doubt all 
present were aware that the political atmcspkere, so far as intervention or 
non-intervention was concerned to which the Lecturer had zeferred, had 
been cleared after the pronouncement o7 Lozd Minto at Udaipur. If 
the same policy of sympathetic consideration of all questions relating to 
Indian States was conzinued, and if Polit.cal Officers of tact and generous 
feelings looked into many things which the Indian Princes hesitated to 
bring forward, and advised the Provincie] Gcvernments and the Govern- 
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ment of India in a magnanimous spirit, the speaker felt sure that the 
loyalty of the Ruling Princes who were the girders on which the fabric 
of the Empire rested would be further deepened, and their states would 
constitute a great source of strength to the Empire. 

In conclusion, the speaker desired most cordially to second the vote 
of thanks to the Chairman and to the Lecturer. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, I am not going to encroach any 
further upon your time, thouzh I should have very much liked an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matters which Mr. Yusuf Ali and Mr. Abbas Ali 
Beg have opened out. I am not quite sure what Mr. Biddulph intended, 
but the idea I formed on reading his Lecture, with regard to Indian Chiefs 
being entrusted with their administration, was not as to whether they 
should go on as pupils till eighteen years of age, and then be instructed 
further, but that the official majority of ar. Indian Chief should not begin 
when he was eighteen years of age. In no country in the world would 
you entrust a boy of eighteen with the enormous responsibility which 
every Indian Chief has to asseme. I was a member of a commission which 
sat in Calcutta upon this matter some time ago, and I understood the 
decision then was to extend the period of minority to twenty-one years. 
Since then the Government of India, if the age is eighteen now, have 
gone back on what I consider a retrograde path. 

Witk regard to the remarks about salt, I think they are interesting. 
Mr. Ali Beg’s experience apparently is that some treaty was executed 
without any consiceration, and that the Native Chief got practically 
nothing. I can assure him that I know of at least one treaty in which 
the Chief made a very good thing out of the British Government in the 
salt agreements. I have not the papers here, but I could refer him to 
the pages in Aitchison’s ‘‘ Treaties.” 

Mr. Assas ALI Bec: Can he send his salt outside the territory ? 

The Cuairman: He does not want to; he has sold it all. 

Mr. Assas Arr Bec: He gets a fixed sum for surrendering his rights? 

The CHAIRMAN : And a very handsome sum too. 

Mr. Assas Arı Bre: It is a very handsome sum for the time being, 
but the population increases and the consumption of salt expands, and all 
that is never taken into account. 

The Cuairman: That opers up a very wide question. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to come here this evening, and I am 
sure we have listened to Mr. Biddulph’s lecture with pleasure and, I 
hope, some profit. - 

Sir MancHERJEE BHOWNAGGREE said that, as there had been a depar- 
ture from the usual rules of zhe Association and consequently no discus- 
sion, he hoped it would not be assumed that, because those present did 
not speak, they had not any views to advance with regard to the subject 
of the lecture. He thought the conditions under which the paper had 
been read should be explicitly mentioned, and Mr. Penningion pointed 
out further that it was open to anyone present to express his views in 
writing. 

The Hon. SECRETARY explained the Chairman had called only upon 
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the two gentlemen whc had spoken on tke lecture owing to the time 
occupied by the delive-y of the paper and w-th the exhibition of the 
pictures. À 

Mr. BroputrH said : I think that the two zent:emen who have addressed 
the meeting have raised questions which do not bear on the matter of my 
paper except in one particular, to which I will refer later on. The object, 
with this exception, whch I had in view was to afford information, and 
not to invite discussion. 

I have stated certair historical facts, and have described in general 
terms treaties bearing œn the relations between the Government of India 
and its subordinate Ales, as to all of which there would appear to be 
no ground for discussbn. The one point which invites an expression 
of opinion is my suggestion regarding the trairing of minor Chiefs. It 
was suggested that thers might be a danger o= inconvenient internal inter- 
ference if my views were adopted. But iz the Government assumes the 
responsibility for the proper education of its wards, then my argument 
is that it should fulfil .ts obligations and not stop short because a minor 
Chief happens to reach a certain age. I suppos there is no hard-and-fast 
law which cannot be modified preventing the Government from post- 
poning investment with full powers, or gereral-y extending the period of 
minority beyond the age of eighteen. Anrhow,. my argument is that, in 
addition to a general education, it is absclute-y necessary that a young 
Chief should undergo a definite course o? administrative training, and 
if this can be accomplished by the time he -s eighteen (which I very much 
doubt), well and gooc; if not, then the limit of minority should be 
generally raised sufficieatly to afford reasonzble zime for such indispensable 
education. ; 
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THE LAUREATE OF THE EAST: 
RECENT WORKS BY SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE* 


By Lapy KATHARINE STUART 


A LEADING philosophical critic in the New York Nation, 
Mr. Paul Elmer More, has recently condemned the -works 
of Rabindranath Tagore as being “ neo-romanticism,”’ 
“ saccharine mysticism,” and a travesty of ancient truth. 
This fiat having gone forth, countrymen of the poet will 
receive from the same source without much surprise the 
informatiom that the works of the great Bengali are held to 
be actually a “sly: betrayal” of the spirit of the ancient 
Hindu Scriptures. Modesty, we imagine, had hitherto led 
most people tc believe that if any man alive could be con- 
sidered an authority upon the letter and the spirit of the 
Vedas, that man could surely be no other than the gifted 
son of the revered Maha Rishi—Debendra Nath Tagore, 
himself the contemporary and associate of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, Rama Krishna Paramahamsa, Vivekananda and other 
Oriental seers and sages, some of whom were acknowledged 
to be in the last generation, as Rabindra Nath is in the 
present one, not only Sanscrit scholars and philosophers of 
distinction, but also living exemplifications in modern times 
of the spirit of the ancient wisdom. 

* “Stray Birds,” 4s. 6d. net; “ Hungry Stones, and other Stories,” 


5s. net; “ Fruit Gatherings,” 4s. 6d. net. All published by Macmillan 
and Co. 
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Modesty, however, apdears to have lec most people astray. 
It has apparently been reserved te Mz. Paul Elmer More 
to discover and to interpret for us the true meaning of the 
ancient Hindu Scridtures, and this without the aid of an 
ancestry saturated in spiritual culture, or of incessent medi- 
tation and lifelong practice hitherto deemed indispensable 
to those really desiring to assimilate tke true spirit of that 
ancient revelation. Bengali opinion will probably receive 
with polite scepticism the assertion of Current Opiaion that 
Mr. More is “ intimately acquaint2d ” with the Vedas as 
a whole, and still rezains these views; tut while emphatically 
protesting against -his criticism, we can understand that 
the teachings of Tegore may appear to differ in tendency 
from passages in the Vedanta and tke Bhagavad Gita, which 
Mr. More cites on behalf of his theory that the poet’s writings 
are not real truth, but counterfeit coin. As humble wor- 
shippers at the shrine of the Gita we carnot help feeling that 
the distinction between the two teachings is that, so far 
from being a betrava! of the old, the new teaching comes as a 
sequel to it, and as the development ot a progressive revela- 
tion, a gospel of lowe to amplify ard to fulfil the preceding 
law and prophets. Do we in advanzing this suggestion 
overestimate the master-poet of Bengal? We believe not, 
and for this reason: 

The Bhagavad Gita is accounted by many the greatest 
philosophical poem in existence. If we examine it closely 
we soon discover tie reason of this. The Gita is a casket 
containing the most wonderful th:ng in the worid. It is 
not, therefore, on account of its structural beauty, great as 
that is, that it is a life companior to many millions; it is 
because it contains within its modsst compass the supreme 
secret, the goal of all existence, whicn is in Oriental lan- 
guage Yoga, and in Western phrasezlogy the “ Unitive life.” 
Not the casket but the jewel it enshrines has made of this 
fragment of Sanscrit a peerless piece of literature. 

Now the Gita insists upon renunciation as the path to 
Yoga. We can urderstand, therefore, the puzz-ed critic 
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demanding to know how it is that Tagore has come to us— 
metaphorically speaking—‘ eating and drinking ’’—that is 
to say, not rejecting but accepting the whole of life. The 
world at large, however, does not see in this a sign of weak- 
ness, but rather a source of power; as a Bengali once expressed 
it: ‘‘ Tagore is the only one of our saints who has not refused 


-to live, but has spoken to us out of life itself.” 


Yes, “ out of life itself”; for to him-life is not a longing for 
liberetion, life is not to be evaded and despised; she is all 
beauty to the man that loves her and embraces her with all 
his being. Thus it is that “ Raby Babu”? is no mere poet 
for poets, or poet for critics; he is a poet for the people. The 
lovers love him and the housewife and the schoolgirl. He 
can be the play-fellow of little children and yet impart wisdom 
unto the wise; for, like the lark, he sings at Heaven’s gate 
without losing a particle of his interest in the affairs of nest- 
lings. To him the objective universe is no snare, it is holy 
ground; Nature is no temptress, but a sublime instructress. 
Sunset-can enrapture him into “ Samadhi ” (contemplation). 
The God of the Jungle speaks to him as to Moses “ out of 
the midst of the bush,” but also in the merry prattle oi a 
babe and in the murmur of mighty cities. 

Not only for his seraph wings, but for his tender human 
hands and the big tender heart he carries in his bosom, do we 
find Rabindranath beloved of his countrymen. He is philo- 


.sopher, poet, scholar, -schoolmaster and practical social 


reformer, but he is more than all of these. He is not only 
the pride of Bengal, he is a prophet to the world because he 
can respond to the demand that humanity makes of spiritual 
genius. He can illuminate the whole of life. Said Walt 
Whitman: ‘‘ I and mine do not convince by arguments; we 
convince by cur presence.” It is not by what he knows or 
what he says or what he writes; but by what he zs, that 


Rabindranath makes disciples of all nations. The greatness 


of the Bhagavad Gita is that it depicts Yoga; the greatness 


-of Tagore is that he illustrates before our eyes the unitive 


life. 
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Mysticism, being universal, has the vocabulary of its 
experience in every language; but the ideas peculiar to 
India. which constitute the fabric of the stories entitled 
“ Hungry Stones ” are not easily presented to Western 
minds ignorant for the most part >f Indian religious and 
social usage. In “ Victory ” we find, however, many happy 
touches from Tagor2’s suggestive pen. It tells of a poet 
vanquished by the glib verbosity ol a vival, and shows us 
that he has not lived entirely in vain, for upon his death-bed 
it transpires that, even at the very last, that epoch-making 
thing in the lonely Hfe of the seer or poet has actually oc- 
curred—somebody has understood! Everyday tragedy, and 
yet we feel its poignancy afresh when ‘A spray of spring 
flowers ” enters th death-chamber with “ recognition ” 
as the world’s farewell to his parting soul, and we recall the 
death of Keats and his vindication by Shelley. Whenever 
deep calls to deep in human existence; when Plato interprets 
Socrates; when Emerson greets Walt Whitman; when 
Browning finds a so.l-fellow; when Ruskin rescues Turner; 
the Meynells discover Thompson, or Zola defends Dreyfus, we 
all hold our breath in wonder and irterest before that most 
thrilling of all dramas—real life. 

There are quaint touches of mother-wit and wisdom in 
the “ Devotee,” who demands to know why the cuthor is 
abused. 

“ I said: ‘ Becaus2 I deserved it. I suppose in my greed 
I was loitering about to steal peorle’s hearts in secret.’ ”’ 

The Devotee said: ‘‘ Now you see for yourself how little 
their hearts are worth; they are full of poison, and this will 
cure you of your greed.” 

The heroine of “ Vision ” throws light upon certain types 
of Oriental feminine psychology. She appears incapable 
of regarding even such dire and personal calamity as total 
blindness from any point of view but that of how it will 
affect her husband. She allows him to ruin her eyesight, 
refusing, and indeec resenting, aid from any other source. 
A tragic situation develops when the husband proposes to 
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take another wife, but how the story ends we leave readers 
to find out for themselves, being side-tracked ourselves into. 
wondering how far the author would agree with the conclusion. 
the story forces upon the Western mind. With due reverence 
to the extraordinary capacity for self-sacrifice evinced by 
India’s women, whose ideal has ever been to bestow tender- 
ness rather thar to obtain justice, we seriously question, as 
we believe the writer means us to question, how far utter 
self-abandonment to human caprice is the highest goal of 
which womanhood is capable, and how far it benefits the 
nation at large. Spartan training for the wife—but how 
about the husband? Unselfish people create egotists, and 
have they the right to do this? Is it lawful to steal away 
the duties and self-denials of another? Is this not rather 
to play the traitor to their best interests ? 

A little less self-sacrifice, a little more common sense, 
would have made the difference between happiness and 
misery, for had the heroine saved her own eyesight, she would 
have saved her brother from distress and her husband from 
lifelong remorse ; for she would have saved him from himself. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, we fear this wife did not love 
her husband enough. Her love was not strong enough to 
hurz, as divine love can and does, sooner than allow us to 
injure ourselves. We await with hope the day when this 
dynamic power of self-sacrifice will not stop short at one 
individual, but will leaven the life of India as a nation, and 
man and woman together, but not living only for one another, 
but also for the nation and the world, will uplift the whole 
human race. 

In “ Fruitgathering,’’ from the same pen, we read of 
Govinda, the great Sikh teacher, who lightly sacrificed two 
diamond bangles in order to impress on a disciple the truth 
that the claims of God and Mammon are irreconcilable. We 
need Govindas sadly in this nation of shop-keepers to bid us 
beware lest our commercial instincts get the better of our 
sense of justice and our public spirit. Many will appreciate 
the beauty of this fragment: 
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“ The pain was great while the strings were being tuned. 
My master, begin your music; let me forget the pain; let me 
feel in beauty what you had in your mind through those 
pitiless days.” 

From “ Stray Birds ” we take the following: 

“ He who wants to do good knocks at the gate; he who 
loves finds the gate open ”; and again: 

“ Those who have everything but Thee, my God, laugh 
at those who have nothing but Thyself." 

In conclusion, we ask reader and lovers of the Gita familiar 
with such passages as 

“ He who seeth Me everywhere and seeth everything in 
Me, of him will I never lose hold, and he shall never lose hold 
of Me,” if the following quatrain, trensleted from Bengali by 
one of the poet’s countrywomen, Mrs. San, does not give us 
the very quintessence of the song celestial ? 

“ Who can deprive me to-day 
Of anything in the vord 


When I have Thee, Beloved, 
In my heart of hearts p” 


Thus in a single exquisite verse Tagore can summarize 
the spirit of the Gita. 

While, therefore, agreeing that by encient wisdom the 
unitive life in its three stages of purifcation, illumination 
and union with the Supreme, was mace plain, we cannot 
find it in our hearts to quarrel with the master-poet af Bengal 


because he has made it beautiful. 
It is related of Vivekananda thaz orcs a Muhammadan 


came to him and said: 

“ Master, if at any future time any claim thee as an avatara, 
remember that I, a Muhammadan, was the first.” 

Tagore, as his countrywoman beautifully puts it, has 
“ given himself away to the world;' and a uniqus oppor- 
tunity thus presents itself to the pubic at large. It is called 
upon to recognize or to reject one wko not only ves the 
Vedas, but exhibits, as few Christians exhibit, the spirit of 


Christ. 
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“ Thou at least shalt nevermore- disturb my prayers,” 
exclaimed the enraged priest, as he'slew the singing bird 
that sought to accompany his morning orisons with a natural 
outburst of pure melody; but from the dead body of the 

._ bird uprose a Vision, and a Voice demanded: “ Philemon, 

why hast thou slain my messenger?” i f 
O“ T slain thy messenger ? I have slain nothing but a bird J” 

“ He was my messenger, to teach you love.” ; 

Hebrew Scripture tells us how there was, ‘‘ after the 
thunder an earthquake, and after the earthquake a fire, and 
after the fire a still, small voice.” 

‘When the convulsion and conflagration that now reigns 
in Europe shall have exhausted itself, and the roar of artillery 
and the echoes of the hymn of hate have died away, may 
Heaven send her son of consolation, Rabindranath Tagore, 
_to-heal the wounds, to wipe away the tears and sing away 
the sorrows, of what once was “ merrie England ” ! 


(N.B.—Note on Samadhi: This condition of consciousness 
has been defined as «“ religious abstraction’; it may also 
be compared to contemplation, as understood by Roman 
“Catholics, and to the receptive attitude, or waiting upon 
God, practised by the Society of Friends. i 

It may rather be compared to the condition of catalepsy, 
in which all bodily functions, and even animation, appear 
to be suspended for weeks or even months į nevertheless, 
the individual is not dead, but, as it were, entranced.) 


MILITARY NOTES 
By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL F. H. TYRRELL 


Tue Military Correspondent of 7hz Times has made some 
remarkable statements in an article entitled ‘ Officers’ 
Grievances.” He complained of the hard lot of the Indian 
army officer employed in the war as contrasted with that 
of his comrade of the British Army. The latter, i? disabled 
by wounds or sickress, receives ful.-pay for two years from 
the date of his disablement, while the Indian army officer 
is placed on “‘ furlough sick-pay ” after three months under 
similar circumstances. The Military Correspondent is ap- 
parently unaware that the furlougn sick-pay of the Indian 
officer amounts to a considerably larger sum than the full- 
pay of his British comrade. Agair, he finds fault with the 
Government of India for not granting increased pay as well 
as increased rank to their officers serving with the New 
Armies and with the Expeditionary Fsrcein France. In the 
Indian Army promotion goes by length of service, a captain 
becoming a major after eighteen years’ service, and a lieu- 
tenant a captain after nine years’ service. As the rate of 
promotion in the Eritish Army has been greatly accelerated 
by the-war, the Indian officers serving in Europe were placed 
at a disadvantage in respect of seniority, and the Indian 
Government therefore granted them the temporary rank of 
captain after six years’, and of major after fifteen years’, 
service respectively. The Military Correspondent of The 
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Times thinks that increased pay should be granted as well 
as increased rank; but an Indian Captainalready draws a 
higher rate of pay than a British Field Officer, so there is 
not the same reason for the increase of pay, and brevet rank 
in the British Army carries with it no increase of pay. The 
curious thing is that The Times in a leading articlè quotes 
with approval its corrsspondent’s strictures on the “ pro- 
verbial stinginess of the Indian Government,” and the 
“ rank injustice ” with which it treats its officers—a most 
ludicrous travesty of the real state of the case. There is 
no Government in the world that treats its officers more 
generously and liberally in the matter of pay, pensions, and 
leave than the Government of India; and if The Times 
correspondent had written of the proverbial liberality of the 
Indian Government, he would have been nearer to the mark. - 

À year or two after the Franco-German War of 1870 there 
was published in England a book entitled “ Der Ruhm,” 
which the author apparently imagined to be the German 
synonym for the French “ La Gloire.” The book and its 
‘auther are now forgotten; but it ‘contained a remarkable and 
strangely prophetic forecast of the present war. The story 
is supposed to be related by an old veteran of the Franco- 
Prussian War to his grandson, and discloses how the German 
nation, intoxicated by success, aspired to the overlordship 
of Europe, and how a coalition of several Powers was formed 
to avert such a catastrophe; how Germary was invaded by 
France from the west and by Russia from the east, and how 
a British Expeditionary Force was landed at the mouth of 
the Elbe, and took part in the complete overthrow of the 
military power of Germany. “ Ah, my boy,” says the old 
captain “in conclusion, “ you never hear anybody talking 
about “Der Ruhm ’ now.” 

In the reviews of it published at the time the book was 
generally condemned as wildly improbable. In those days 
the pacific intentions of the German Government and the 
friendly sentiments of the German people were generally 
believed in by the British public. Probably a copy of 
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«Der Ruhm ” might be found on the shelves of the British 
Museum ; it would be worth while reprinting it at the present 
time. 

The capture by a British army of the city of Baghdad, 
the home of the legends of the “ Thozsend and One Nights” 
and the political and social centre o: the world of Islam for 
five centuries, will greatly enhance the prestige of Britain, 
and will correspondingly discourage the Turks and their 
supporters throughout the East. This fe2mous city, in which 
Haroun ar Rashid received the ambassacors of Charlemagne, 
ceased to be the seat of the Caliphate from the time when 
it was sacked and partially destroyed by Hulaku Khan 
and his Mongol hordes in the thirteenth century of our era, 
and Cairo became for a time the metropclis of the Muham- 
madan world in its stead. | 

Baghdad remained under successiv= Persian dynasżies until 
it was besieged and taken by an Ottoman army in the reign 
of Suliman the Magnificent. Ever sinc2 it has, with some 
temporary vicissitudes of Persian occupation, remained under 
Turkish rule. Nadir Shah besieged it in vain; the Persian 
historians relate how, when he was marching against the 
Turks, he took a “ fá., or omen, from the Diwan of Hafiz, 
and how the volume opened at the page which contained 
the following lines: 


“Trak and Fars, O Hafiz, with thy versə thcu hast made glad; 
Come, -’tis now the time for Tabriz anc che hour for Baghdad P? 


But Baghdad was so stoutly defended by Ahmad Pasha 
that Nadir gave up all hope of capturing the city, and to 
save his face entered into a compcsition with the Pasha, 
which might be construed into an admission that the Shah’s 
demands had been satisfied. 

The Pasha of Baghdad in Asia rarked es one of the three 
premier Pashas of the Ottoman Empire; the other two 
were the Pasha of Buda in Europe and the Pasha of Cairo 
in Africa. 

These all had the title of Vazir, and each of them took 
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precedence of the other two in his own continent. When 
the Tanzimat, a European system of civil and military 
administration, was established in the Turkish Empire, 
Da’ud Pasha of Baghdad refused to accept it, and a military 
expedition had to be organized to coerce him; but at its 
approach he capitulated without fighting. 

Both Mecca and Baghdad, the two great centres of the 
Arak religion and civilization, have now been severed from 
the Turkish Empire as the result of the present war. The 
latter is already in our hands, and the former will indubitably 
have to rely upon our protection to secure it against Turkish 
reprisals. 

Tke Turk is a good fighter—fighting indeed is the only 
game he is good at—but he is a bad loser. When he finds 
himself losing he loses heart, and loses all interest in the 
game. It is well within the memory of the present genera- 
tion how stubbornly Osman Pasha defended Plevna, and 
how gallantly the Turks fought on with fierce delay to stem 
the overwhelming tide of Russian invasion. But when 
Plevna had once fallen, all hope seeme to have gone out 
of them, and the Russian march to Constantinople was 
almost unopposed; even Adrianople was left undefended. 
Only the appearance of the British Fleet in the Dardanelles 
and the manifest determination of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet prevented the fall of the Imperial city and of the 
Turkish supremacy; but our timely assistance has been 
repaid by the blackest ingratitude. The Turk is always at 
his best at the beginning of a war or of a campaign, but he 
has ‘ittle staying power, and we may fully expect, if the 
war lasts much longer, to see the débâcle of the defenders of 
Bagldad repeated on other fields of battle. In old times, 
before the Turkish army had been welded into a disciplined 
machine by the adoption of European methods, a defeat 
always meant a wild panic, ending in a general rout. 

It was the fame of Prince Eugene’s victories over the Turks 
in Hungary, with which all Europe was ringing at the time, 
that inspired the lines of Pope: 
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“ So whea in flight a routed army runs 
Of Asia’s troops and Afrie’s sable sons, 
With lize confusion differeat nations fly- 
Of various habit and of varicus dye.’’ 


And in spite of a more rigid discipline and improved 
tactical training, the national character of the Turkish 
soldier remains the same, and, as Yon Moltke said of him, 
he passes from reckless courage to abject faint-heartedness, 
finding no standing-ooint between the two extremes. 

The Grand Sharif of Mecca has assumed a rezal title, 
which is variously given in our Press as King of the Arabs 
or King of the Hejjaz, but we have not yet been made 
acquainted with tke Arabic form of it. It is probably 
Malik, the most common designation Zor a monarck, though 
the title has lost some of its majesty by naving been adopted 
to designate the chief of a tribe in Afghenistan. Our Indian 
Mussulman fellow-scbjects call their Emperor most usually 
the Malik-i-Mu’azim, or Great King, ignoring the foreign 
title of Kaisar. Tae Arabs themselves have never yet 
owned allegiance to any king; their supreme ruler was the 
Khalifa, or Deputy of the Prophet, the earthly executive of 
the heavenly Theocracy. The titles of Padishah, Sultan, 
and Khedive were all of Persian and Turkish origin. 

The new King of the Arabs will certainly be unable to 
maintain his State against the Turxs without the aid and 
support of Great Britain, which we trust may be ungrudg- 
ingly afforded to him. “One Turk values himself as a 
match for twenty Arabs,” writes Dr. Shaw, who had a long 
experience of both Turks and Arabs in Algiers. The Arab 
—at least, the true Arab of the desert, who makes his desert 
wherever he goes—is a born warrior, but he makes a bad 
regular soldier. The Arabistani regiments of the Turkish 
Nizam, recruited ftom the Arabic and Syriac speaking 
population of the =mpire, are looked upon as inferior 
material to the rest of the army. The French Turco regi- 
ments in Algeria cortain but few prre Arabs, being mostly 
recruited from Moors and Berbers, er Kabyles, as they are 
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there called. .The Nizam of Hyderabad has, or recently had, 
some thousands of Arab irregulars in his pay, and some 
thirty years ago an attempt was made to form a regular 
regiment from among them, which did not seem to promise 
much success, but I am unaware of the final result of the 
experiment. An Arab battalion now forms part of the 
Egyptian Army, and is stationed at Kassala; and it would 
be interesting to learn how it compares in efficiency with the 
Egyptian and the Sudanese battalions of the same Army. 

Irregular troops are sometimes a very valuable adjunct 
to a regular army, and we have felt the want of them in our 
campaign in Mesopotamia. We once had the finest Irregular 
Cavairy in the world in our Indian Army, but irregularity 
is hazeful to the soul of the regular officer, and our Indian 
Irregulars, like the Russian Cossacks, have long ago been 
converted into imitation European Dragoons. 

The foolish jealousy which too often leads the Great 
Powers to try to thwart and hinder each other’s policy has 
been lately once more exemplified in the case of the Persian 
Gendarmerie. Russia would not hear of British officers 
being employed to train and command it, and Great Britain 
therefore felt bound to make the same objections to the 
employment of Russian officers. So Swedes were charged 
with the task of forming and training the new force. Either 
Russians or Englishmen would, no doubt, have made a 
good job of it; as for the Swedes, they were utterly ignorant 
of Oriental peoples, of their manners, customs, and languages; 
and -noreover they allowed themselves to be tampered with 
by a third Power. A similar fiasco occurred a few years ago 
in Albania, where, owing to the mutual jealousy of the 
Powers, Dutch officers were entrusted with the task of 
organizing a body of Gendarmerie for Albania. Officers 
from the flattest country in Europe were selected to super- 
vise the military training of the inhabitants of a land of 
rugged mountains! Both Swedes and Dutch have had to 
maks themselves scarce, and it has now been wisely decided 
to send English officers from the Indian Army to organize 
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the Persian Gendarmerie anew. Probably the moiety of 
the Force for the North of Persta will be controlled by 
Russian officers. There is thus scme reason to hope that 
peace and security of lize and property may soon bz restored 
to that distracted country. 

The value of the modern Persian as a soldier has yet to 
be proved. The Persians have achiev2d no success in war 
since the death of Nadir Shah, nzarly two centuries ago. 
The attempts at forming a standing army have been no 
more successful in Persia than they have in China, and from 
the same reason, viz., the utter lack of honesty and efficiency 
in all branches of the administration of the State. Yet the 
Persians were the Airst of all Oriemtal nations to make the 
experiment of raising regular troops on the European model. 
It took the stupid Turks a century anc more of sound beat- 
ings at the hands of the Austrians and Russians to convince 
them that there was any fault to be found with their military 
system; but on their first encounter with the Russians the 
quick-witted Persians recognized the superiority of the 
tactics and the armament of their eremy, and attempted 
to imitate them. Prince Abbas Mirza, the son of Fath Ali 
Shah, raised a corps o? soldiers disciplined and armed after 
the European manner, to whom he gave the name of Sarbaz 
(players with heads), and this term has ever since been used 
in the Persian language to designate a regular soldier. 

After the Treaty of Tilsit, whica converted Russia from 
the friend of England into her enemy, the Honourable East 
India Company sert a deputation of British officers to train 
the new levies in Persia, and some of these officers were 
killed in battle wich the Russians. But when in 1812 the 
Czar Alexander broke with Napoleon and became once more 
the ally of Great Britain, our officers were recalled from 
Persia, and the Sarbáz army was abandoned to native 
mismanagement. 

Prince Muhammad Ali Mirza, brother of Abbas Mirza and 
Governor of Kirmanshah, also raised a body of regular 
troops, to whom hs gave the name of Jánbáz (players with, 
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or stakers of, life); and to train them he employed a party 
of ex-officers of La Grande Armée, who, after the fall of 
Napcleon, had left France to seek a new career as soldiers 
of fortune in the East. Most of these beaux sabreurs took 
service with Muhammad Ali Pasha in Egypt, but a few 
found their way as far as. Kirmanshah, where they were 
warmly welcomed by the Prince-Governor, who openly 
declared his intention of fighting his elder brother for the 
uccession to the throne upon the death of their fathers. 
But it fell out that both these warlike Princes predeceased 
their royal father, and Persia was thus saved from the 
` horrars of civil war. 

After the death of Muhammad Ali Mirza, the Janbaz 
army fell to pieces, and its European officers, the Frenchmen 
` Allard and Court, the Italians Ventura and Avitabile, went 
on into India, where they organized for the Maharajah 
Ranjit Singh the formidable Khalsa army with which he 
drove the furious Afghans from Peshawar. 

Deprived of their European leaders, the Sarbdz and 
JAénbaz degenerated into a rabble, and though the Persian 
Army has been reorganized more than once by commissions 
of Swiss and Austrian officers, it has always again subsided 
into a state of hopeless disorganization upon their with- 
drawal. Nasrud Din Shah applied to the British Governor 
for the loan of Anglo-Indian officers to train his army, but 
the cuestion of their remuneration could not be settled 
satisfactorily, and the scheme fell through. The Shah then 
engaged a body of Austrian officers for the purpose, but 
‘their efforts were not crowned with success, probably from 
the same reason—lack of funds. A standing army pre- . 
supposes a sound financial administration, which does not 
exist in Persia. In the campaign of 1838 against Herat, 
and in the Anglo-Persian War of 1856, the Persian Army 
did not show to advantage, and it has now apparently ceased 
to exist at all, for we hear nothing of any Persian troops, 
except the Brigade of Cossacks, which has been organized 
and trained by Russian officers on the model of their own 
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Cossack regiments, from which circumstance it derives its 
name; but its men are Persians, aad not Cossacks at all. 
The old irregular cavalry, which was the chief strength of 
the Persian Army a century ago, has meanwhile disappeared 
altogether, neglected and abandon2d for the sake of the 
so-called regular army, that has proved a most inefficient 
substitute for it. A Russian officer who had served in both 
the wars against the Persians said tkat in the first one (1790- 
1812) their troops were continually harassed by the Persian 
irregular horse, and they could never reckon on sleeping in 
peace; their communications were constantly cut, their 
convoys captured, their patrols ambushed. In the second 
war (1826-27) the tables were turned; the Persians had no 
cavalry worth speaking of, and had abandoned their old 
guerilla tactics altogether. This reminds one of the answer 
given by Sir Arthur Wellesley to tae Government of India 
when he was asked whether he did net think it advisable 
that the Mahratta Princes should be prohibited and pre- 
vented from forming establishments of regular infantry and 
artillery; he replied that they should, on the contrary, be 
encouraged to do so, for their regular battalions and guns 
would become our prey on the first field of battle, and mean- 
while they would have neglected their irregular cavalry, in 
which their real strength lay, and with which alone they 
could de us any mischief. 
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THE EMPEROR BABUR’S OPINION OF INDIA 
By H, BEVERIDGE 


Ir is commonly said that Babur disliked India, and that he 
has written contemptuously of its climate, etc., in his 
Memoirs. But there is reason to doubt if the statement is 
correst; apparently it is due to a mistranslation. Leyden 
and Erskine translated the Memoirs from a Persian version, 
and rot from the original Turki, though Erskine occasionally 
made use of the latter. At page 333 of their translation, 
Babur is made to say: “ Hindustan is a country that has 
few pleasures to recommend it. The people are not hand- 
some.”’etc. But M. Pavet de Courteille made his translation 
from the original Chaghatai, or Turki, and his rendering of 
the passage in question is very different. His words— 
Vol. I1., 226—are “ Quoique I’Hindoustén soit un pays 
naturellement plein de charme, ses habitants sont dépourvus 
de grace.” M. de Courteille’s translation was made from 
the text published by Ilminsky at Kazan in Russia, in 1857, 
and on referring to pp. 376-77 of that edition, I find that 
the words of the passage are: “‘ Hindustan kim latafat yer 
wagqa’ bulibtir, ii da hasn yūq.” The question turns a 
good deal upon whether the word used by Babur is the 
Persian kam, meaning “ few,” or the Turki kim, or kim 
(these last two are identical, and are a pronoun and a con- 
junction). There is no word in the clause exactly cor- 
responding to De Courteille’s “ although.” I am not com- 
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petent to decide the point, and though it may appear strange 
that Babur should use three languages in one short sentence 
—viz., Turki, Arabic, and Persian—yet this is what he 
does here, for thouga most of the words are Turki or Arabic, 
we find him in this sentence about Hindustan using the 
Persian phrase “amid u raft.” It would help to decide 
the question if we found Babur using elsewnere the 
expression ‘‘ kam latafat ” to signify ‘t few pleasures,” but 
I am at present noz aware if he does so or not. But I am 
inclined to prefer P. de Courteille’s translation, both because 
of his reputation as a scholar and because the use of the 
compound perfect tense büläbtür (Shaw’s ‘‘ Grammar,” 277), 
which means ‘‘ was ” or “ has been,” seems to imply an anti- 
thesis between what India naturally was, and what its people 
has made it. And even granting that the word is kam and 
not kim, the gist o? Babur’s remarks is that the people are 
bad rather than that the country is unattractive. At all 
events, if Babur means here that the country is unettractive, 
he is inconsistent, Zor a little later on—p. 333 of Erskine— 
he says that the climate of India during the rains is delight- 
ful, and that while the rains continue on the ground, the. 
air is singularly beautiful, insomuch that nothing can sur- 
pass its soft and agreeable temperatire. We know, too, 
that Babur defended India and its climate when it was 
abused by his friend Khwaja Kilan. He sent him a quatrain 
in answer to his abuse of India. Babur recurs to this subject 
in another quatram, which perhaps was also addressed to 
Khwaja Kilan, and for the publication of which we are 
indebted to Dr. Denison Ross. At page 22 of the ‘‘ Rampur 
Diwan of Babur,” Dublished by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1910, we find the quatrain, which says that the Indian 
cold weather is mast delicious (k#b dilkash). Tke truth is 
that Babur came żo India too late in life to appreciate its. 
people, and he was also prejudiced egainst them by their 
attempt to poison him; but the elaborate care with which 
he has described India’s fauna and flora shows how deeply 
interested he was in the country. His son Humayun, in 
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THE AVESTA AND THE YEDA—H(A)OMA 
AND SOMA 


By Proressor Mirts 


FOLLOWING up my points in th April number of this 
Review, I would here render Rig Veda x., 25, and X., 119. 


RIG VEDA X., 25 (COMPARED WITH THE Hom Yasur) 


I. 


As luck light up our wit—teach! well 
Our clever wit and scheming? power— 
Then in thy friendship,’ juicy one 
(—Apart in your drink-jor,’ I'll sing) 
As cows delight in pasture-field. 
(— Soma, thou art waxing great‘ 
[Within my wakened thought].) 


2. 


Heart-touching ones in all thy homes 
Sit by thee praying, Soma-Ged, 
So these my prayers stand spread to thee 


1 Vaiaya is a word corroborated by the Avesta vat. 

2 Daksham uta kratwsn. 30 I would render khratu—often in the Gatha. 
So H{a)oma in Aveste is called upon “ to stir up the sensibilities ” (see 
Yasna IX., in S.B.E. XXX). 

3 Recall “ Asha the good friend,” in Y. XXXII., 2: “ of thee, the juicy. ’ 

4 The refrain is not original to the hymn; but as it has been added, 
it will be well to retain it in practical reprcdcction. I vary my supple- 
mentary wording. 
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(—Apart in your drink-joy [I chant]—) 
Seeking full riches (from thy grace). 
(—O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[While here I sing].) 


3. 

Though holy rules, O Soma, thine 
I have made scant in witless fault, 
As Father to his Son—forgive? 
(—Apart in your drink-joy I pray—) 
Spare me from every vengeful blow. 

(—O Soma, thou art waxing great 

[While here for grace I pray].) 


4. 

Together flow those strophes forth— 
As streamlets? to the ponds they pour— 
Scheme-wit keep in us, searching bread" 
(—Apart in your drink-joy I ask) 
Keep us like goblets (filled with this). 

(—O Soma, thou art waxing great 

[While here I drink].) 


5. 
By mighty forces, Soma, thine, 
These longing priests have opened wide 
The stall with cows and horses stuffed; 


1 In accord with tkis, recall Yasna I., 20, 21: “ H I have offended 
thee, whether by thought, or word, or deed;’’—Yasna XXXIII., x1: 
“ Hear Ye me all and forgive me.” 

2 Sargäsah, ‘streams.’ One writer seems to prefer ‘‘ the Herds as if 
streaming toward the springs to drink.” 

3 Lit. “ to our living.” Recall Y. XXXI., 15: “ gain his bread.” 

4 Camasén. One prominent writer preferred to startle us with a 
nasalized instrumental, “ keep in us ‘life’ as with a goblet.” Did he 
render kyatum as “life” here? Perhaps “ keep our wit like goblets 
(filled) ”—we seem forced to supply something. See the 7o hymns at 
the place. 

5 Nikdmdsak. ‘‘ Entreating”’ priests might be better. The refrain 
is partly omitted; it is indeed—as said—ar interpolation throughout. 
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They clever through thy forces thine, 
The ever quick and strong 
(—O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[Ir every vital powerL) 


6. 


Our herd thou guardest on eacn side 
And all that moves or stands? spread wide. 
In order? holdest for our lifs. 
(—Apart in your drink-joy [I spzak]—) 
All being things are in thy gaze+4 
{—O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[In thine omnipotence] ) 


7. 
Be thou our herd-guard ne’er eut-tricked,® 
From everr side (where stealth nay lurk®) 
Drive off each foe, O Some king.” 
(—Apart in your drink-joy I‘e~y—) 
May no cucse-hurler govera us.8 

(—O Soma, thou arz waxing great 

‘[In our defence].) 


8. 


Awake, O Soma, wit-keen One, 

For gift of vim (to foil this lef), 
Best knower of our country’s side,? 
Better than any human scout. 


1... tava... gritzasya dhivds tavaso... See the Hom Yasht. 

2 Purutyé belongs to vishthitam. Does jagat mean “ the world ” here ?. 

3 Samdakrinoshi. Th2 idea of “ order’ uncoabtedly inheres in this 
expression, not merely that of “ holding all things together.” Notice 
the same idea in the word “ Sanskrit ” from ths same verb and prefix. 

4 Soma as the Moon. 

5 “ Which no man may deceive ” (Yasrm ELIIL, 6). 

€ Recall the Hom Yasht above: “ May we gt first sight of the wolf.” 
etc, 

7 Recall again the Hom Yasht as cited in previous article. 

8 Recall Yasna XLVIII., 5: . . . ma në duihshathra khshénia. 

? . . . Rshetvavittavo manusho. .. 
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(—Apart in your drink-joy [I call]—) 
From guile of Druh! and anguish save. 
(—O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[For gift of vim].} 


9. 
Our best fiend-smiter,? yea, thou art, 
‘Soma, the mate to Indra stanch 

When him they cry in fighter’s grip 
(—Apart in your drink-joy [they call]—) 
(When fierce in fight they wrench and shout)? 
Snatching house-mothers as their prize. 

(—O Soma, thou ert waxing great 

[In fighting power].) 


I0. 


This victor drink-joy hath‘ grown strong 
To Indra dear (in holy strength) 
(—Apart in your drink-joy we cry—} 
Kakshivant’s5 wit, the mighty seer’s 
It hath made great (to holy song). 
(—O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[As victor’s inspiration].) 


II. 


This brings to Seer free of gift 
Riches in herds (in just return); 
More than the Seven? it hath made whole 


1 Recall again the Hom Yasht as cited in previous article. 

3“ I make my claim on Thee for victory ” (Hom Yasht, Y. IX., 17). 

3 Free with added words to point the sense. Yat sim havante samithe 
... yudkyamands tokasdtau .. . lit. “when him they call in battle 
. .. fighting in seizing the seed” (the family—mother and children). 
Hardly “‘ to gain him seed.” 

4 Is there a question whether vavdhata is not an improper conj., “let 
it grow strong.” I always feel such a sense in similar Gathic forms. 

t K, ‘ the girded one,” a distinguished rishi. 

è The seven priests especially in office (?); others differ. 


t 
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(—Apart in your drink-jéy [I sp2ak]—) 

Hath made the blind? and iame to win. 
(O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[With gifts in all the worzs].) 


RIG VEDA X., rio (945) 


Incra DRUNK WITH Soma 
I. 
This strophe is put at 5 by Rota: 
So (hic?) ;—ah, such is my idea— 
Cow and horse now would I wim? 
—Perhaps -t’s the Soma that I've drunk (hic*), 


2. 


Like shakir.g winds—(in roer of might)—. 
The drink-drops stir me up like wild—. 
—Yes;—dm I have some Soma? 


3. 
Up stir me quaffs (of cup just drunk) 


As racers4 zear the chariot on. 
Yes, have I had some Soma? 


1 Individuals are supposed to be meant hsere—the Rishi Dirghatamas 
as “the blind,” “having prolonged darkness," a Rishi (see R.V. 158, 
1, 6, etc.), and one Parīvrj, “a cripple” or “th2 outcast” (see R.V. 112, 
8, etc.) : A 

3 Ili vā iti appear to ne to represent the hiccough; v@ in either sense. 
The first (?) bacchanalian joke in history ;—ye recall Lot’s daughters. 

3 “Getting cow and horse” was equivalent ‘to making one’s fortune 
by booty.” In Avesta, nowever, it is the cuestior of the typical saint— 
“how to gain the Cow”; there it is the type cf honest wealth (cp. Yasna 

I, 5). j 
z 4 Recall the Hom Yæht: “Haoma gives to racers who would run a 
coutse with span both speed and bottom to tkeir horses.” 
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4. 
Up comes to me the thought-made song? 
As lowing cow to dear bull-calf2— 
—Yes, I have had some Soma. 


5s 
As waggon-wright* doth turn the seat* 
So the song-thought? I bend at will.’ 
Aye—did I have some Soma.? 


6. 


The world’s five‘ tribes don't count a rap5— 
Not as an eyelid’s drop> to me— 
Yes—I have had some Soma. 


7- 
Not heaven and earth together both 
Reach to my other shoulder,’ not ;— 


For I have had some Soma. 


8. 
Heaven in might I overtop 
And this great earth as well—’tis fact— 
Yes, I have had some Soma. 
1 See manah in 1. I think that, while rendering mati as “ song,” 


we should here retain the tip of the original idea. Recall H(a)oma, who 
gives “ wisdom and knowledge.” The song may have come to Indra 


` as to a recipient or as to an inspirer (?). 


2... putram iva privam. : 

3 Hridā. Others “ bend it around my heart (?)’’; but see the inst. 
Perhaps meaning that “ he inspires the poetry ‘ with sentiment.’” Or 
had the art of “ turning woodwork ” already made an impression? If 
so, “ the bending ” of the seat in manufacture might refer to the twisting 
necessary in bending the line to metrical form. 

4 Sayana—‘‘ the five castes.” 

5 Akshipat. I should not select “a speck of dust in the eye” for the 
little thought just here. “ A mote in the eye” is often too serious an 
inconvenience. “A mote in the sunbeam” might look more natural; 
but why omit the “eye” ? 

è Pakshah (—sham). Or ‘‘ wing.” ‘They are not equal to the half 
of me.” 
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9. 
I'll set this earth down? here anc there— 


T'U shift it to my pleasure.* 
Have I not had some Soma F 


10. 


Like fire,2 [—at once—Aha []—TF’ll smite . 
This earth down here and there. 
Have I not drunk some Soma ? 


If. 


One wing* of mine is in the sky: 
I trail the other under? 
Have I not had some Soma ? 


1 Hanta =‘ aha!” seems indeed to be acs=pted here as exclamatory 
—and I do so; but, none the less, see its outward shape and the following 
strophe with jaaghandni ard the same “iha zeha.” Why not “ hitting, 
I set down this earth here and there ”—and then in the next strophe 
taking up the same idea? It almost looxs a. if strophe ro were added 
on purpose to explain strophe 9, or vice varsa. 

Is one or the other an interpolation, aot mpossibly by the original 
author (sic)? We all incerpolate in oar cwn productions. I have, 
personally, no doubt that the kanta or hava (?) (so) has immediate 
reference to jatghandni. 

Why did not the rishi choose some other exclamatory ? or some other 
verb? Does not the exclamatory originate from fan ?—from what 
else (?). 

2 Oskam would dialectically equal “ what!” “ blazes,” ‘' hot-quick !’’; 
to “ ush.” 

In all this one is irresistibly reminded of <Lat fine if delicate satire of 
Tucian where Mars and Mercury discuss w-th bated breath the exaggerated 
pretensions of Jupiter: “ If I let down 2 rose—so Jove is supposed to 
have said—I will draw you up all together with the Earth and Sea as 
well. And ye all together cannot draw me down.” Had he likewise 
taken too much nectar? Here Avesta shcws no such tit-bit. Veda 
and Greece surpass it. | 

3 Pakshah = “ wing,” poetical for “ shou=ler.”” He is extensive in 
his person. Recall where Haoma “ makes the poor man’s thoughts as 
great as when mind reachéth culmination” or “ surpasses emptiness.” 
But such exaltation as this in Avesta provckes no smile, like Indra’s; 
on the contrary, it recalls that most toachirg Bible saying: “ Give not 
wine to kings, but to him that is heavy of hzart, that he may forget his 
trouble.” 


VOL. XI. Y 
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an 2.) 4 
Great—great* am I—exalted high— 
To the cloud-world! I reach over. 
Yes, I have had some Soma. 


l 13. 
Now home? I go well-satisfied* 
To Gods the offering bearing? 
Yes—I have had some Soma. 


7 


1 Why not to “ the hub of the Universa ’’—like the hub of the wheel ? 
Nabh, = the “ source of out-gushing ” must have referred to “ the cloud,” 
only somewhat later. ` 3 i 

® Roth boldly read griho as = griham-u. Others change the text to 
griham (Ludwig ?) very properly; still cthers have regarded grihah as 
= “ the servant.” 

3 Avamhkritah. Did one good writer regard this as a gen. to an avamhrit ? 
Elsewhere Agni is the pronounced “ offering-bearer,” his flames or beams 
- lifting up the sacrifice whether of “ drink ” or “ calls ” to Heaven. This 

, strophe 13 may be a fragment of a hymr to Agni. It is not regarded as 
‘ being original here; but it seems to be an exceedingly apt later addition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A FAIR HEARING AND NO F.iVOUR” 


INDIAN RAILWAY FOLICY 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


By SIR GUILFORD MOLESWORTH, K.C.LE. 


FoLLowInG on my lecture on Indian Failway Policy, read before 
the East India Association, on July 17, 1916 a lengthy correspond- 
ence on the subject of State and Company management of railways 
in India has appeared in the Trade Supplements of The Times for 
the months of September, October, November and December, 1916, 
and January, 1917, in which some allusion has been made to my 
lecture. 

The contributors to that correspondence have been Mr. F. H. 
Brown, Mr. Murray Robertson, Colone: Baughey, RE, CILE, Light 
Railway Commissioner and formerly Mazager of an important 
Indian State Railway and Sir Bradford Leslie, K.C.1.£„ the eminent 
engineer, who has had large experieuce as Manager and Chief 
Engineer of Indian Guaranteed Railwzy Companies. 

Mr. Brown has stated that about nine-tenths of the lines man- . 
aged by guaranteed Railway Companies—some 19,000 miles in 
extent—are State prcperty, the capital having been supplied by the 
State, which has th2 option of providing further capital. The 
companies receive a guaranteed interest zt a fixed rate, and any 
surplus profit from excess of revenue over expenditure is divided 
between the Compary ard the State. He also says that: 


“Indian opinicn, as expressed ir the legislature, is avowedly 
based on the expectation that, wich al the railways managed 
by the State, pclitical influence will Lave greater effect, with 
consequent fuller recognition of non-commercial considera- 
tions. To quot= one of the ablest Indians in a responsible 
position in the railway world, M-. S.C. Ghose, ‘the demand 
made by the Indian publicists tha: the railway rates should be 
reduced for indizenous industry, even though this may involve 
loss of money to the railway, ani that there should be State 
management which, for political reascns, will lead to the with- 
drawal of the spirit of commercial maaagement.... The man- 
agement will be hardicappd in warking railways because they 
will always hava to consider, not so much the interests of the 
railway as a paying concern, as the interests of the industries.” 
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Mr. Brown further says: 


“The location of the Boards in London is often criticized, 
as leading to delay in improvements, and involving the control 
of the systems by men mostly long past the prime of life, and 
no longer in touca with changing Indian conditions. It is 
argued that the transfer of the Boards to India would obviate 
these drawbacks to Company management. There are obvious 
and serious difficulties in the way of this change . . ., but the 
retention of the Bcards in London should be accompanied by 
the grant of much greater powers in matters of detail to the 
agents in India, who correspond to General Managers on 
English railways. Too often the control exercised by the 
Directors is excessive and meticulous.” 


Mr. Murray Robertson, discussing State Railway management, 
writes: 

“Tt has in the past meant obstruction, inertia, the lack of 
enterprise, initiative, and competition, and a truly official dis- 
regard of public recuirements and convenience. ... In India 
the State has refused many times to build a railway which is 
not profitable, and it has actually prevented the East Indian 
Railway from lowering rates.... The fact is—and it is too 
abvious for denial—that the pericd of usefulness for the loca- 
tion of the Indian Railway Company Directors in London has 
passed; they have no financial powers, and the control of their 
executives involves ‘oss of time. Their retention here obliges 
the expenses and objections of dual administration, and has 
long been of a pensionary nature.” 

Colonel Boughey writes: 

“Mr. Murray Robertson uses same strong language in con- 
demnation of State management in the past. This, however, is 
not the opinion of all among thcse who have been concerned 
with Indian railway policy more directly than in merely writing 
about it, or even of all the Chambers of Commerce in India. ... 
Though all lines, whether State cr Company, must be worked 
on strictly business lines, it may well be that a Company would 
hesitate to reduce a rate which might bring a large increase of 
traffic, requiring a ccnsiderable capital expenditure in order to 
deal with it without increasing, or perhaps while even for a time 
decreasing, the shareholders’ profits. But in India the condi- 
tions are unlike those in any other part of the world. The 
State is the principal landowner, and the largest part of the 
revenues is directly derived from the land. The State, there- 
fore, in considering the rates on a -ailway, might well consider 
a reduction of rate desirable in a case such as that referred to 
above, when a Company would not.... The great interest 
of the State in the land and in the welfare of the millions who 
live upon and by it is one of the strongest arguments in favour 
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of the contention that all the railways wh ch carry much of the 
produce of the land for great distances, o=ten a thousand miles 
or more, to the ports of export to =urcpe, should be in the 
hands of the State.” 


Sir Bradford Leslie brought forward stati-tics to show that, in 
the case of 8,000 miles of State and Comoaniss* lines, every ton of 
coal consumed on the Companies’ lines carried a far greater num- 
ber of ton-miles than the State lines; and that Ior every rupee spent 
in maintenance of permanent way the Company lines hauled far 
more ton-miles than the State lines. 

In this notice of the correspondence I nave cmitted all allusions 
to the subject of provision of capital, wkich igures largely in the 
correspondence, as it is irrelevant to the quest on of State versus 
Company management. 

With reference to this correspondence, I may remark that bath 
Messrs. Brown and Murray Robertson acmit tke disadvantages of 
a Board of Directors in London, and tke need of a change; but the 
actual objections to Company manage2trent are far deeper than 
those stated. 

With regard to Mr. Murray Robertsons sw2eping condemnation 
of State railway management in the past, I may say that I was the 
consulting engineer to the Government of Incie for State railways 
during the whole of the twelve years in whch Lord Lawrences 
policy of State railway management was in force. I was in close 
and constant touch with the Government, the policy of which was 
in a great measure influenced by my advice, urti] it was reversed by 
Lord Ripon, acting under the orders of the Home Government. 
My advice was always that a railway shorld not be considered as a 
source of revenue, but as an instrument fcr the development of the 
resources of the country by the lowest practceble rates of trans- 
port; that the strictest economy, compatitle wita efficiency both in 
construction and management, should be obscrred, and that every 
effort should be made to prevent the inflation bf capital that had 
proved so disastrous under Company managerient. 

I may quote one of many instances of advice given by me: 


“Private enterprise must necessarily lœt to direct returns, 
and regard railways purely from a ccmmercial point of view; 
the policy of a Government, on the other hand, must embrace 
a far wider range; and it may be sounc pokcy to develop the re- 
sources of a district by low fares and freizkts, and to sacrifice 
the direct commercial returns of a raikway to the indirect 
returns, which may be very large in comparison; so that a rail- 
way of the State, though commerciclir a failure, may indirectly 
be a complete success.... A company w ll naturally object 
to the extension of their system by branck lmes, the remunera- 
tive character of which may be doubtful, ard it will not repay 
the State to make such branches, because tie indirect returns 
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from them as feeders will pass to the owners of the lines they 
feed; whereas, if the line so fed were in the ownership of the 
State, the indirect as well as the direct returns together might 
make the branches remunerative at all events to the State, 
which would benefit by the development of trade.” 


Major Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer), the mouthpiece of 
Lord Ripon,-and the pledged advocate of Company management, 
in reply to my arguments, said: “A refusal to take up any railway 
project is primd facie evidence that the project is not required.” 

It is difficult to conceive a greater fallacy. Such an argument, if 
carried to its logical sequence, would have put a stop to the con- 
struction of roads in India; for roads have not yielded returns to 
meet the current expenses of their maintenance, far less have they 
afforded any return as interest on the money expended. Yet few 
would venture to argue that roads are not needed. 

As Consulting Engin2er during the whole period before the State 
railway policy was abandoned, I am in a position to state most 
decidedly that Mr. Murray Robertson’s sweeping condemnation is 
absolutely untrue. During that period both the construction and 
administration of the State railways were carried out withthe utmost 
energy, initiative, economy and efficiency, notwithstanding the im- 
mense difficulties inseparable from the formation of a fresh staff and 
new organization. This is evidenced by the fact that, in twelve 
months from commencing work in India, nearly a thousand miles of 
State railway were opened for traffic in different parts of India. The 
State railway managers enjoyed greater liberty of action than those 
of a Company, and, after eleven years of experience of State 
management, the Accountant-General declared that it had been 
eminently successful, that it was more economical than that of 
Companies, and that he was convinced that the revenues of the 
State would have been largely enhanced had the State constructed 
and worked the railways at the outset. He estimated the annual 
loss, owing to these lines having not been carried out by State 
agency, at £1,750,000, in addition to which the premium which 
would have to be paid for purchasing the- guaranteed railways 
would amount to about £27,000,000. 

Far from refusing tc build a railway that was not profitable, the 
State built the Rajputana Railway, although the traffic statistics 
indicated that the trade would be insufficient to meet even the work- 
ing expenses, far less to give a dividend. The State also took up 
the frontier lines, which were certainly not expected to be re- 
munerative. 

In fact, it has been the Companies who have refused to take 
up the unprcfitable lines and extensions; and this led to Lord 
Lawrence’s complaint : 


“Under the existing policy the State had to take up all the 
unprofitable lines for itself, and to give all the profitable lines 
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to private speculators, carefully grarding them, however, at 
the expense of the State, against any possible loss, whether 
from their own negligence or not.... The history of actual 
operations of railway companies in India gives illustrations of 
management as bad and extravagant as anything that the 
strongest opponent of Government agency could suggest... . 
In no single respect can I see that less efficiency is to be secured 
under direct Government control than under joint-stock Com- 
panies having their Boards in England.... My own very 
decided opinion on this point is that the direct agency of 
Government would certainly be more economical than that of 
Railway Companies.” 


The experience of twelve years of State railway management 
fully justified this anticipation, until political influence, in the interest 
of “private enterprise,” was brought to bear on the Home Govern- 
ment, and Lord Ripon came out to India pledged to the reversal of 
Lord Lawrence’s policy. The State railway organization was then 
broken up, and all the best and well trained railway staff were 
handed over to the Companies. The Public Works officers who 
had ably organized it were transferred <o other duties, the interest 
of the State waned, the few remaining State-managed State Rail- 
ways were isolated, unconnected, and tnable to influence rates of 
transport; and, practically, State railway management had become 
a farce. 

So long as the Rajputana Railway remained the property of the 
State it carried produce at low rates and exercised a wholesome 
control over the other railways in India, which led to a great reduc- 
tion of rates. In 188r I stated that the stimulus that Indian export 
trade had received since 1872 was wholly due to the State-railway 
policy of low rates; and that the rates for the transport of wheat 
for long distances were reduced to less than half of what they were 
in 1873. The rate of transport from Delhi had been reduced by 
Rs, 5°84, or an equivalent of 11s. 6d. per quarter if the rupee were at 
par. The State has lost this power of control by making over the 
management of the railway to a Company. 

Colonel Boughey is undoubtedly rigkt in the view that in India, 
the State being the principal landowner, and deriving greatest part 
of its revenue from the land, the great interest of the State lies in 
the welfare of the millions who live upcn it and by it, and that this 
is one of the strongest arguments in favour of the management of 
railways being in the hands of the State. i 

Sir Bradford Leslie, in the endeavour to prove the superior 
efficiency of Company management, has fallen into the common 
error of basing comparisons on bare results and crude statistics, 
without an intimate knowledge of all the numerous factors that 
influence the problem. 

Twenty-six years ago I protested against the unfairness of such 
comparisons as follows : 
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“One very unfair comparison has frequently been made 
between guaranteed and State railways, which has led the 
Eome Government to view State railway management with 
uafavourable eyes. The East Indian Railway, which probably 
works under conditions more favourable to economy than any 
ozher railway in the world, has nearly always been taken as a 
standard of comparison with State railways. The character of 
the traffic of the East Indian Railway is exceptionally favour- 
able to full loads in both directions. Its gradients are good; 
its fuel cheap; its gross earnings per mile of railway six times 
that of the average of State railways. The comparison is there- 
fore utterly untenable in every way; but if a comparison be 
wade between the Madras Railway (guaranteed) and the 
Rajputana Railway (State) the inferiority of the State manage- 
ment vanishes... Although the guaranteed railway has the 
advantage in length and age, and although the gross receipts 
and the traffic carried by a train are practically equal in the two 
ceses, yet the Rajputana Railway is infinitely superior as re- 
gards its working expenses and returns on the capital. 

“In making this comparison it is not my intention to imply 
that the management of the guaranteed railway is inferior to 
that of the State railway. Doubtless there may be conditions 
connected with the traffic of the guaranteed railway which, if 
explained, would justify the difference, but the comparison has 
been made to illustrate the serious mistake that has been so 
often made of accepting bare results and crude statistics, with- 
out an intimate acquaintance with all the conditions by which 
they have been affected.” 


And now Sir Bradford Leslie’s comparison is based chiefly on 
the working of the East Indian and other great Indian Trunk lines 
in the almost level plains of India, where curves are of large radius 
and g-adients slight, factors that largely influence the duty of coal 
in a fevourable manner; but the comparison is untenable when it is 
consicered that on many of the State lines on the Frontier, in the 
Bolan Pass and other mountain districts, the gradients are exces- 
sively heavy and the curves of very sharp radius, tending to increase 
greatly the cost of working and the duty of coal. Sir Bradford has, 
morecver, in attempting to discount the great advantages enjoyed 
by the East Indian Railway, put forward the following statement: 


“The East Indian is handicapped by an excess of up, over 
down, traffic of not less than 200,000,000 ton-miles per annum, 
irvolving a corresponding amount of down empty running.” 


Now at first sight this appears to be an enormous amount, but 
the magnitude of it vanishes when examined closely. It only 
amounts to one thirty-sixth of the total ton-mileage. I doubt 
whether there is another railway in India on which the traffic is so 
nearly balanced. 
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“MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION” 


SIR, 

Your letter begging me to give you my impressions on the 
Russian revolution reached me in a qriet corner of Hove, where 
I have come for a few days from London to escape its telephones, 
letters, visits, interviews, and other worrying duties in connection 
with the happenings in Petrograd. 

Our revolution has not yet spoken its last word—it has not yet,so 
to speak, crystallized into a definite form of expression; on the 
contrary, it has only sketched out the beginnings of the basis of 
New Russia. On this account I must refrain in my answer from 
a definite judgment on the arising, passing, and consequences of 
our revolution, inasmuch as it toucnes its principal workers, 
founders of the New Régime. , 

In the second and third volumes of my work on this war, written 
from the political, diplomatic and historical points of view, you 
will read the principal traits of the evclution of the ideas and the 
life of Europe during the war; these books will be published in 
Russia at the end of 1917 or the beginning of 1918. I cannot speak 
of their contents in detail, but can give you a personal impression 
of a general character and express my regrets beforehand should 
it not satisfy you. 

You ask me whether I was astonished by the suddenness of the 
coup d'état in Russia. Not in the least. Every thoughtful observer 
of the events of the past three years saw it coming long ago and 
reckoned with its consequences. The present fight for the rights 
and liberties of the small nations of Europe must inevitably have 
had a powerful effect on the destiny of Russia also. The law of 
gravitation is inexorable! The problems o: the present war will 
not be solved by the reconstruction only of Belgium, Serbia, 
Poland, Roumania, etc. They will also be felt in Great Britain 
and her dominions. Does not to-day’s opening of the Empire War 
Conference in London prove this? The finger of fate will 
certainly not spare either Germany or her allies. 

From the-first days of this epoch-making war it was clear to me 
that behind its blood-red veil there shore out for Russia the promise 
of a brighter future, which can to-day be seen on her political 
horizon. The present revolution in Eussia was a logical, inevit- 
able consequence of a process that has long been maturing. 

It is true that, at the beginning of -he war, it was feasible that 
Russia might attain the extreme limits of her political rights with- 
out special or violent means. The complete union of all her classes 
appeared to be cemented by an inextinguishable flame of en- 
thusiasm and to open unlimited possibilities for our political dawn 
by the workings of natural evolutior. Face deemed otherwise! 
Short-sighted people refused to be gnided, and remained deaf to 
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the warnings which for many months had been growing cléarer 
and clearer. The letters of my many Russian correspondents pre- 
pared me long ago for this outbreak. What astonished me was 
not its suddenness, but its practically bloodless character, Nearly 
a year ago, during the visit of the members of the Duma to 
England, I had the opportunity of appreciating and discussing in 
detail with principal leaders of the progressive parties all the 
various political theses of the Russian constitutional programme. 
From that moment I understood that the hour for the birth of the 
New Russia had indeed struck. That she was destined to become 
a constitutional country in the very near future, either by natural 
evolutionary means or revolutionary measures (the latter less 
desirable, as they always leave a legacy of bitterness and misunder- 
standing), admitted of no sort of doubt. Fate had decreed 
revolution. 

History will apportion the responsibility of the authors. But 
already now we may say that the revolution was neither really anti- 
dynastic in origin nor the work of anarchists or street mobs in 
practice. Its basis was the clearly defined political protest against 
the obnoxious police repression. ‘This protest was logical and well 
founded. Already in 1916 Russia clearly expressed herself, through 
lawful channels and ways, on the necessity of a complete change in 
the inner politics of the country. I speak here of the stipulation 
of the Duma on November 19 and 22, of the voting of the Council 
of the Empire of November 26, and also of the unanimous resolu- 
tion of the Nobles on December 1. They formulated their demands 
in the following terms: (1) The definite expulsion of all the “ dark 
forces” which inteffered with impunity in the affairs of the State; 
(2) the formation of a new Cabinet, drawn together and united by 
one definite programme based on the confidence of the people, 
and therefore able to work hand in hand with their representative 
legislative institutions. 

A more logical, clear, and decisive expression of the Russian 
people’s desire could not be made, especially in view of the fact 
that the same resolution was passed by the zemstvos and town 
councils throughout the whole of the Empire. 

The events that followed in December, 1916, and January and 
February of this year are in everyone’s mind, so-I will not refer to 
them here. They clearly proved that our Government did not 
wish to reckon with actual facts, which at’so critical a stage in the 
war gave the impression, rightly or wrongly, that it had German 
sympathies. The starting-point of the revolution was marked by 
the riots caused by the food scarcity. But the principal reasons 
were the ill-advised dissolution of the Duma and of the Council of 
Empire at the most acute moment for Russia, and the fear of a 
separate peace with Germany. 

Mr. Lloyd George has rightly said “the danger is not yet over.” 
The revolution has not yet ended. One still hears the far-off 
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rumbling of the menacing thunder, thcugh overhead the sky now 
looks clear. 

The fear of excesses still exists. Tae immoderate demands of 
the extreme parties have not yet been sifted, but on the whole the 
position of affairs seems better. With knowledge and tact the 
present temporary’ Government will prevail on the extremists to 
moderate their claims. This last supposition seems to me all the 
more probable as th: danger of our presert military position is 
clear to all Russians. 

It must not be forgotten that for us the war with Germany was 
from the very start a national, a people’s war. Thus in England 
it was the Government that decided on war and the people, 
who followed—in Russia the Government had to follow the will 
of the people. In this lies the strenzth of the position, and it 
makes me believe that our Socialists and Lebour party do realize 
our present danger as well as the other parties in Russia, and 
therefore will not wish to disgrace and ruin all by dissension and 
civil war. They wil certainly understand that in the new Era 
they have not only rizhts, but also duties to their “ mother Russia.” 

The unsettled state of our Government which the present inter- 
regnum implies, of course carries with it the seeds of political 
danger. But I firmly believe in the wisdom and patriotism of my 
countrymen, and tha: Russia will emerge from these trials purified 
and strengthened—ready to follow the path of light and happiness. 

This is all I can az present tell you, dear Sir, in answer to your 
question as to what my impressions are. Neither can I touch on 
the other subjects that interest you, such as our Dynasty, our Con- 
stitutional Régime aad its leaders, nor the Republican aims of part 
of our workmen and army. These are very complicated questions, 
and the psychology of the present situation forces me to refrain 
from analyzing them. 

Some people seem to accuse the participators in our revolution 
of permitting excesses and abuses. I cannot agree with this, and 
consider such rumours and charges as < kind of obiter dictum. One 
may regret that there have been street riots in general, which 
might easily have been avoided, but on the whole one can but 
wonder at the discipline and moderation of our people. Every 
crowd, no matter what its composit-on, is animated by a spirit 
of blind despotism and even of cruelty. The Russian crowd has 
this time shown that it can be both considerate and level-headed, 
which in this present case is chiefly due to a total abstinence of 
three years’ standing! 

Yours faithfully, 


: V. MOURAVIEFF APOSTOL. 
Hove, 


March 21, 1917. 
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“INDIANS AT THE UNIVERSITIES” 


Dear SIR, 

Might I draw your attention to a word from the President 
of the University of Michigan welcoming Indian Students to his 
University—a State institution cosmopolitan-in its character, and 
according special opportunities to young men and women from 
outside the State. To Students from India especially it extends a 
hearty welcome, and the President says: “I trust that those who 
come to us will profit by their residence. By their presence here 
they contribute not a little to the cosmopolitan life of the Institu- 
tion, They will doubtless return to India with higher views of 
life, and their presence amongst us, too, makes broader the vision 
of those with whom they come into contact. Thereby, then, we 
should learn the better to appreciate the Hindu people, their 
marvellous history, and their great opportunity.” 

I rejoice to recall the fact that Dr. Traill, late Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, welcomed Indian Students in this very spirit to his 
University of Dublin, and in almost identical terms. I wonder 
have representatives of other Universities within the United 

` Kingdom done the same. If not, I think they should do so now. 
Joun POLLEN. 


OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE *“ ASIATIC REVIEW ”’ 
SIR, l 
Much is being written just now under these heads, 


with attempts at definition, and even at comparison, be- 
tween these two extremes. But why such comparison 
should be considered necessary I do not quite understand. 
Would it, for example, be regarded as useful to elaborate a 
fine distinction between good and evil? Is there no middle 
course—let us say the mens æqua in arduis? Apparently 
not. That view does not satisfy. We are all expected to 
be at either one pole or the other. 

Well, if we are to have definitions, here is one, as regards 
Optimism, which appeared in print some years ago, and has 
since been carefully preserved by me. It is this: 


“Optimism is almost the most dangerous fault a 
policy can have. It substitutes its own aspirations 
and imaginings for the hard and palpable realities which 
determine the course of events.” 
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To this definition may I now be ellowed to add one other ? 


“ Optimism is the greatest of all luxuries; it costs 
the most.” 


Its cost, in the “hard and palpable realities ” of this 
terrible War—who can estimate ? 

As to Pessimism, whether it exists, or what exactly it is, 
I do not know, nor does it disturb me. But this I know— 
that for officialism to treat the public as a faint-hearted and 
weak-kneed crowd, whose spirits are to be kept up by con- 
cealment of failure and invention o> exaggeration of success, 
would be a libel upon the nation’s character such as it is ~ 
entitled to deeply resent. If it be not known that the more 
serious the danger the higher does Eritish courage and deter- 
mination rise, then indeed history kas been written in vain. 

Hear the Prime Minister in his speech of December 19 


last: 

“ I believe that a good mary of our misunderstand- 
ings have arisen from exaggerated views which have 
been taken about successes, and from a disposition to 
treat as trifling real set-backs. To do so and to 
imagine that you can only get zhe support and the help, 
and the best help, of a strong people by concealing 
difficulties is to show a fundamental misconception. 
The British people possess as sweet a tooth as anybody, 
and they like pleasant things being put on the table. 
But that is not the stuff that they have been brought 
up on. Britain has never shown at its best except 
when it was confronted with a real danger and under- 
stood it. Let us for a moment look at the worst.” 


Thus might it hot be more useful to moderate our trans- 
ports; to note down the ‘‘ hard and palpable realities ” ; to re- 
place Optimism.by manliness to admit and have the courage 
to emphasize the many difficulties we have to overcome; in 
other words, to substitute Reality for Illusion, and Moral 


Bravery for Brag ? 
Yours faithfully, 


H. F. B. 
March 12, 1917. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


By A. Francis STEUART z 


Events are moving swiftly in Russia, and those of us by 
whom that country is known and loved can think of little 
else than its present and its future. Let us therefore think 
for a little about the former German influence there,’and of 
` its history. - 

The first real Germanising of Rada took piace in, the 
reign of the Empress Anne Ivanovna (1730-1740), the niece 
of Peter the Great—for Peter had encouraged all. foreigners, 
not, Germans especially, instructed enough to help him to 
. westernise -Russia—who- before her call to thé throne of 
Russia had been Duchess of Courland at Mittau, and so was 
surrounded by a Court whose language and kultur was Ger- 
man. During her puerile reign the real autocrat of Russia 
was her favourite the German Biron (or Bühren), of Mecklen- 
burg descent, whose rule over Russia, involving as it did the 
‘control<by myriads of German minions -and officials, goes 
down to Russian history as the hated : --Bironoychtchina. 
_ It included among its agents Ostermann the Gerieral, Loewen- 
vald, Korff, Keyserling, Münnich, and a Bismarck. All the 
historians can say in their favour is that the German _ 
officials were ‘‘ more laborious and more exact” than the 
Russians of that clouded time, whom they had supplanted, 
and over whom they terrorised. This` happy epoch of 
German peaceful penetration came to an end, for a period, 
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by the deposition and imprisonment of Anne’s successor, 
the boy Emperor Ivan and his mother, a German, the Regent 
Anne Leopoldovna. .Elizabeth Petrovna, the only sur- 
viving daughter of the great Tsar, seized the throne, which 
Ivan occupied but which was by right her own, in 1741, 
and Russia breathed again—and Lecame Slav and happy 
anew. But the German influence was to spring up afresh. 
Elizabeth named as her successor h2r nephew Peter of Hol- 
stein, who was, owing to dynastic alliances, a German prince, 
and married him in 1744 to Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst, a Ger- 
man princess. When the Empress died in 1761, her nephew, 
now Peter III., a profound admirer of Frederick the Great, 
of Prussia, not only was his imitator, but was so much under 
his influence as to be almost his willing vassal. His wife, 
Sophia of Zerbst, dethroned him in 1762, and reigned as 
Catherine II., and though she reigned by Russian favour, 
and was forced to give all her doings a Russian colouring, 
the German influence remained, especially among the bureau- 
cracy. Her son Paul and his wife, Maria of Wiirtemberg, 
did not lessen this influence, and during his short mad reign 
the Court favour of the Baltic families, the Pahlens, Lievens, 
etc., was great; and one must remember that, truly Russian 
though these families are now, then their kultur was wholly 
from Germany and they called themselves German. Napoleon 
detected this, and at his renowned interview with the Em- 
peror Alexander (the successor of Paul) at Tilsit in 1807, he 
said to the Russian Emperor: ‘ Pourquoi vous entourez- 
vous d’autres gens que de Russes? Je n’aime point ces 
Livoniens.... Pourquoi ne point donner leurs places à des 
Russes,” noting doubtless their German kultur. 

Since that time the Russian Court Las been always presided 
over by German princesses, with th2 exception of the Em- 
press Dowager, a Dane; and this hes by no means assisted 
in freeing the Russians from the link between Germany and 
the ever-growing bureaucracy, but has often made the bonds 
much tighter. Two bad results came of this unholy alliance: 
First, that Germany—1.e., Prussia—became the god of the 
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Bureaucrats, often educated there; second, that everything 
of Russian interest was despised and feared. All native pro- 
gress was dreaded and persecuted, unless it was on German- 
ised lines, and any Russian ideas were regarded (perhaps 
often truly) as revolutionary, and were punished severely 
as such, in a manner which we hope cannot occur again. 

But nations must grow, and new plants must struggle 
towards the light, and in doing so overcome the weeds by 
which they are hindered, or be overcome by them; and thus. 
the Russian plant has just now risen and overcome the 
bureaucratic weed of German growth, and with it the Auto- 
cracy by which it has been fostered. 

Far from Russia as we are, one had only to listen (and 
think over) the gossip one heard from the few travellers 
from thence who came here in war-time. One told of official, 
corription; from another we heard of official hindrance of 
the army; a third spoke of the food troubles and profiteer- 
ing; a fourth of the desperate spread of German influence. 
by bribes of Prussian money. Then came news of the. 
hypnotic power of the worthless Rasputin over the Em-. 
press; the reactionary tendency of the latter, and the want 
of vigour of the Emperor to free himself from this. One- 
saw_ if one sifted the evidence, that a great Revolution must 
come soon, and it has come—since Rasputin’s violent death. 
At zhe time one is writing it is not certain whether the 
reign of the formerly autocratic House of Romanov is at 
an end for ever, or only in abeyance, but one does know that 
the Duma and its friend the Provisional Government, in 
which there is not a single name of German origin, are in. 
power; that their admiration of the British,Parliament and 
of British liberty is vast; and that they hope to pursue the 
war hand in hand with the Allies, the “ dark forces ” which 
hitherto hampered Russia having, in spite of the dangers of 
a Revolution, been cleared away. 
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NEW AND OLD GREECE 


By F. R. SCATCHERD 


“ This war is not really a war. Itis a world revolution—a struggle 
between two sets of moral principles, two ways of thinking, two 
controlling ideas affecting the whole future of human destiny. 

“It is a battle to the finish between tke Goliath of a mechanical 
Civilization and the David of an inspired Humanity—a fateful con- 
flict between the democratic ideal of orderly advance in the direction 
of progress, and the imperialistic ideal, a violently retrogressive step 
in world-history.”—PLaTON DRAKOULES (‘H Axporodis, August, 1915.) 


NEW GREECE 
I 
M. Diomepgs, the representative of Mr. Venizelos and of 
New Greece, has been staying a short time in London. 

From our conversation I gathered that the fundamental 
idea of Mr. Venizelos is that Greece ñas, perforce, as a duty 
to herself, to safeguard her traditions and to further her 
interests. In order to discharge this duty, Greece must be 
in close touch with England and France. 

When the world-war broke out, Mr. Venizelos imme- 
diately perceived’ that neutrality was impossible for Greece 
—impossible for two reasons: (1) Greece was the ally of 
Serbia. (2) Serbia was attacked. To stand with folded 
arms while Serbia was being crushed would constitute, not 
only an infamy, but a supreme folly, because ultimately 
Greece would find herself alone, face to face with her heredi- 
tary enemy, the neighbouring state of Bulgaria, relatively 
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all-powerful, and able to impose her will upon her impotent 
neighbours. 

Besides this geographical reason, Mr. Venizelos saw that 
all the world was in travail, struggling to give birth to a 
new and better world order—a world order that should 
embody not only truer moral ideas, but nobler economic 
conceptions than those of the fast vanishing past; and for 
Greece to remain aloof at such a juncture in human evolu- 
tion was, in his view, to declare herself hopelessly decadent 
—to prove herself unworthy to take an honourable place in 
the body of the new comity of nations which should issue 
from: the gigantic conflict now shaking human society to its 
very foundations. 

This clear-sighted policy, consonant with all the noblest 
aspirations, ideals, and desires of the Greek nation, and in 
harmony with all its most vital interests, was frustrated by 
the intervention of King Constantine. Mr. Venizelos regards 
the King as being imbued with the moral and political ideals 
of the Prussian Militarist. His Majesty certainly believes 
in the possible supremacy of the Central Powers in Europe, 
he apparently admires Teutonic Kultur, but this does not of 
necessity imply that he desires the triumph of Pan-Germanism 
or wishes to see all Europe, Greece included, at the feet of 
the Kaiser, though recent occurrences favour that view. He 
and his entourage have apparently acted as if in repudia- 
tion of all the principles of Greco-Latin civilization, and 
have reduced the policy of the nation to the level of the 
Kabinets-Polittk of the Vienna Congress. 

Strong in the support of public opinion, and sure of the 
victory of the Allies, once the British Empire should find 
itself involved in the conflict, Mr. Venizelos early set him- 
self in bold and vigorous opposition to the royal policy, and, 
together with three-fifths of the Greek nation, placed him- 
self on the side of the Entente. Everywhere Mr. Venizelos 
went the people spontaneously declared themselves in his 
favour, and abolished, without any objection, all other 
opposing forms of power. They have also furnished him 
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with the material basis that has enabled him to put into 
practical effect his pro-Entente policy. 

Thus allied with the Entente, Mz. Venizelos feels deeply 
and profoundly all that such a solidarity implies. As our 
ally, with the enthusiastic army which he has organized, 
he can take an active part on the Balxan front with the 
Allied forces, and his soldiers now find themselves side by 
side in the same trenches as the British soldiers. Together 
they make the attack, together they endure valiantly the 
changing fortunes of war. 

Victory will be with the Entente, and to this victory on. 
the Balkan front the Greeks under Venizelos will have con- 
tributed their quota. Victory once assured, no one in Old 
Greece will, any longer, be able to resist the force of current 
events. Then Greece, the whole af Greece, purified of all 
pro-German factors, will become once more united in a 
policy of friendship with the progressive Powers of the West. 

If at this moment the people of Old Greece present the 
appearance of attachment to the royal policy, that is in his 
opinion simple illusion, and not in the least degree a reality. 
The voice of the people of Athens and other towns is simply 
strangled and stifled by the agents of the King, who are still 
in the pay of Germany. By incessant threats which | have 
never ceased they terrorize all classes of the population. The 
possession of a portrait of Mr. Venizelos, if detected, becomes 
a sure foundation for the launching of an accusation of 
lése-majesté. But all this terror, with the terrorists, will 
melt away as mists before the rising sun once the victory 
of the Ententé i is seen to be an assured fact. 


oS 


. (To be continued.) 
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LONDON THEATRES 


Haymarket Theatre-——*“General Post,” by Harold Terry. 

“War plays” have, admittedly, been rather a failure up to the 
present, though a kindlier fate may shine on them’ after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. An exception may be made in the present case 
—an exception which the audience signalized in no uncertain 
manner. But the success of “General Post” is due, not to any 
special patriotic or sensational appeal, but to its intensely human 
qualities. It deals, in a word, with the topsy-turvydom in social— 
and, we may add, marital—conventions, brought about by martial 
conditions. And is it not right that it should be so, and has not 
Mars, ever since Lucretius wrote on the “ Nature of Things,” been 
intimately associated with Venus? : 

Well, Mars in this instance is a tailor, and the goddess the 
daughter of a baronet. However, in the present instance the tailor 
is no ordinary tailor, but a philosopher who has read Nietzsche 
and Sudermann. 

The first act is before the war, and therefore there is something 
unconventional in the daughter of a Baronet falling in love with 
her father’s tailor. He refuses her (sic) because it “ would never 
do,” in spite of his neat Territorial uniform, which arouses the 
wrath of her father, almost as much as the prospect of having a 
cloth-cutter as a son-in-law. Then comes the second act, which is 
during the War: topsy-turvydom—the Baronet a private in the 
V.T.C. his son seconded to the battalion of which the tailor is the 
|. C.O. Everybody accepts the situation—except the Baronet’s wife; 
but tke’ girl realizes in the position her “amazing conduct” in the 
first act. 

The curtain rises again: the War is over (date omitted from the 
programme!), The tailor is now a V.C., famous everywhere for 
an act of supreme daring and courage, and a Brigadier-General 
withal. ( 

All are now reconciled to the prospect of the marriage—except 
the girl, whose turn it is now to refuse him. Audience in distress. 
When lo! the old family butler cuts the knot by coming in. A 
query by the butler. “No,” she replies, “I am engaged.” The 
butler congratulates her heartily, and all is well. The audience 
was appeased. 

Mr. Norman MacKinnel as the Baronet, who only foresaw the 
War after it had broken out, and then cheerfully stands to atten- 
tion in his tailor’s presence; Miss Lilian Braithwaite as his wife, 
and Miss Madge Titheradge as the romantic daughter, deserve 
special praise; the latter is unquestionably the most gifted of the 
younger actresses in London. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


«a LETTERS FROM A FRENCH HOSPITAL ”* 
(REVIEWED By Orca NcvIKoFF) 


Tus is a delightful little book. If you once begin to read 
it, I feel sure you will not easily tear yourself away until 
you have finished it. 

But these letters do more than interest thewreader; they 
evoke deep feelings of real sympathy and compassion, and 
a strong desire to alleviate the sufferings caused by the per- 
formance of most sacred and patriotic duties. 

Vauvenargue was right in insisting upon the mysterious 

link between the heart and the mind: “ Les grandes pensées 
viennent du cœur.” Yes, indeec! Does not our heart 
throb with emotion when we are trving to develop some 
new idea or great scheme ? 
. Some years ago there was a very interesting controversy 
in Russia between the patriotic Slevophils and the so-called 
“ Westerners”? (cosmopolitans.) The question in dispute 
was: “ Can science be national or not ?” 

Having always belonged to the Slavophil party, I had 
learned that the national element should permeate not only 
our daily life, but also that scienca which was empha- 
tically described as ‘‘ Russian Science.” 

In our days, I sometimes wonder how far patriotic feelings 
may penetrate philanthropy, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that our philanthropy, no matter on how large a 
scale, is, and ought to be, patriotic. In times of war—not 
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only in such a monstrous war as has been started by our 
cruel and shameless enemy the Kaiser—one cannot help a 
feeling of resentment towards the enemy, and an ardent 
link between ourselves and our allies. 

The authoress of these letters, in treating the French 
“ blessés ” with the utmost kindness, exhibits this feeling 
to perfection. She has, too, so great a power of propaganda 
that one is not surprised to see that the kind and generous 
publisher of her letters, simply designated as “ the uncle,” 
should be sending presents of every sort to her poor wounded 
soldiers. The latter were grateful and much touched by 
the generous attention of their unknown English benefactor 
and his charming niece, whom they designated ‘‘ Mademoi- 
selle Meess.’’ 

There are delightful little descriptions in this book. For 
instance, one of the patients was severely hit, and to improve 
his condition was not an easy task for the sympathetic 
nurse. I cannot refrain from the pleasure of drawing atten- 
tion to the following picture (on page 24), given in her own 
words: ‘“ One of the first days that he was able to speak, 
I asked him if he would like me to write to anyone. He 
said: ‘Yes, his wife.’ I wrote how much better he was, and 
then he dictated a few words of his own, and I said: ‘ Now 
I shall put your name’ He said: ‘ Mettez, “ Ton petit mari, 
Augustin.” Mademoiselle, croyez-vous qu'elle m’aimera 
comme autrefois ? J’étais un beau garçon ?’ 

“That confirmed old maid, myself, replied: ‘ Si j'avais 
un mari, et il me revenait blessé, je l’aimerais plus que 
jamais—et la plupart des femmes pensent ainsi.’ He said: 
‘Merci. Vous me rendez le courage.’ ` Is it not sweet ?” 

Readers as a rule are rather egotistical in their curiosity. 
They always want to know something that has been hidden 
for some reason or other. : 

But in this case, remembering that we live now in time of 
war, it ought to be borne in mind that the slightest thing 
may do harm, and, nolens volens, natural local conditions 
have to be mentioned with great prudence and care. 
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These restrictions have been carefully observed by the 
publisher, who thus deserves only ta be commended. 

So, after all, I try to find fault with this little book, but in 
reality, my blame ends in nothing but praise. 

The authoress has evidently found her way to the hearts 
of the French soldiers; and in ment:oning this special point, 
I should like to say that other English women, among whom 
I may name Lady Muriel Paget and Lady Sybil Grey, have 
endeared themselves in like manner to the Russian heart; 
for they have established English hospitals in Petrograd 
for the wounded Russian soldiers. 

Christian charity is indeed a noble and inspiring bond of 
union, which has been proved not only by the giving of 
service, but also of material help by Great Britain. As far 
as such very generous help is concerned, I suppose I may 
be allowed to mention a fect very dsar tc my Russian heart: 
my compatriots, Monsieur and Macame Mouravieff-Apostol, 
have established in London a hospital for fifty wounded 
English officers, and, not content with spending a great deal 
of money on the comfort of their patients, they daily give 
almost all their time to this noble work. Is this not a charm- 
ing jewel in the crown of the Anglo-Russian Entente ? 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 


“ The Indian Cotton Duties,” by J. B. Pennington ( Westminster Gazette, 
March 24), 

“Mr. Chamberlain, India, and Lancashire,” by A. G. C. Harvey, M.P. 
(Common Sense, N-arch 26). 

“What India Has Done and Can Do,” by St. Nihal Singh (Reynolds's 
Newspaper, March 27). 

“ Russia” (Zimes Literary Supplement, Merch 29). 

“ Roumania after the War” (Zhe Near Eazt, March 30). 
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INDIA AND THE COTTON DUTIES 


Tue history of the taxation of imports and exports in India during 
the las: fifty years provides much food for reflection. It is a history 
of alternate policies tried and found wanting. “Until 1860 nearly all 
imports were taxed at ro per cent., while exports paid 3 per cent. In 
1864 the reduction on imports reached 74 per cent., and in 1875 5 per 
cent. There was also a steady decrease in the list of articles taxed on 
being exported, so that in 1875 this list was confined to rice, indigo, 
and lac. The Marquis of Salisbury in his despatch of May 31, 1876, 
declared that such taxation was “ wrong in principle, injurious in 
its practical effect, self-destructive in its operation.” In 1877 a 
resolution to that effect was adopted in the House of Commons. Next 
year Sir John Strachey, Finance Member of the Council, eaunciated 
the principle that export duties should be levied on those commodities 
only in which the exporting country has practically a moaopoly of 
production. The same year saw the remission of duties on the coarser 
manufactured cotton, and the next year on grey cotton goods. In 
1882 the position was that a tax was levied only on imported salt and 
liquor with a countervailing Excise. 

In 1894 financial pressure led to the imposition of a tax on imported 
and Incian manufactured cotton of a certain class to the extent of 
5 per cent., which in February, 1896, was reduced to 34 per cent. It 
must be noted that these Excise duties were imposed against the 
wishes af the supreme Government in India in obedience to what they 
describei as “the instructed decision of the British Cabiret.” Sir 
James Westland, who as Finance Minister had to introduce the measure, 
declared that he did it with the greatest regret and repugnance, and 
lt was with the utmost reluctance that the Viceroy’s Council complied in 
this instance with the behests of the home Government. The real 
point involved in the imposition of these Excise duties was that the 
very poor of India had to pay more for their coarser cotton, while 
Manchester competed on favoured terms with Indian mill-cwners in 
the sale of the finer counts. The import duties thus operated in 
favour of Manchester manufactured cotton goods sold in Irdia; and 
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if the Lancashire manufacturers were now called upon to pay for 
indirect benefits it would prokably be found that they would have to 
place many millions to the credit of India. 

In view of the spontaneous sacrifices India has made, and of the 
heroic part she has played in the defenc2 of the Empire, it is hardly 
right that in the matter of these duties her peoples should not be 
treated generously; and many of her well-wishers hold that it is a pity 
these Excise duties have not keen repealed altogether. A noteworthy 
point in the speech of the Secretary of Szate in the historic debate on 
March 14 was as follows: ‘‘ I am profoundly convinced that the utmost 
conceivable injury which could be done to Lancashire would be 
nothing like that which they apprehend. I quoted to the deputa- 
tion the other day the statement of an expert, that only 2 per cent. 
of the output of Lancashire was really in competition with India. 
Assume that was an under-astimate; double the figure, treble it, 
multiply it three times, and I appeal tc Lancashire itself whether it 
would even then justify the apprehensions which they have expressed.” 

In support of the Secretary of State’s contention we may perhaps draw 
attention to the fact that in the last pre-War year Lancashire supplied 
75 per cent of India’s total consumption, and seeing the climatic and 
other limitations under which Indian manufacturers work there is no 
reason to suppose that this proportion will be much altered. It is 
true that Indian industrialism is constently developing, but Indian 
consumption is also increasing at an enormous pace, and Lancashire 
will know well how to take full advantage of this fact. 

For the rest, in accordance with Mr. Asquith’s amendment, the 
whole position of our Imperial policy is to be reviewed at the end of 
the War, and in that connection we may draw attention to Mr. J. F. L. 
Rowlston’s suggestion in a letter to The Times on the day of the debate 
in which he says: “ I would suggest thet the best means of meeting 
the Lancashire grievance would be for India to grant the Mother 
Country a rebate or preference as Canada does on imports from the 
United Kingdom.” 

There are some who still think that Lancashire has grievances in 
this matter, but if she has, she will probably be more than compensated 
by the opening up of Mesopotamia and Arabia for the sale of Manchester 
goods, and we may there expect a repetition of what happened in the 
case of Egypt and the Soudan, where zhe sale of Lancashire goods 
grew in value from {1,805,000 in 1900 to £3,285,000 in 1913. When 
it is seen how greatly the Larcashire trafe developed in British West 
Africa prior to the War—the growth was from £877,000 in x900 to 
£2,406,000 in 19%3—there nead be little hesitation in prophesying a 
much greater expansion under the stimulus of the new Imperialism, 
and much benefit from the gallant part India has played in this great 
war in helping in the conquest of East Africa and Mesopotamia. 
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THE ARABS FREE 


AFTER four centuries of ruthless oppression, their palaces in ruins, their 
country a waste, their liberties a shadow, the Arabs have at last been 
freed from Turkish misrule. The entry of the British and Indian 
columns into Baghdad has culminated this great revolution. Thus an 
end hes been made of alien institutions and Teutonic machinations, 
and Arabia and Mesopotamia are left free to “rise once more to 
greatness and renown among the peoples of the earth.” 

The British proclamation to the people of the vilayet of Baghdad, 
glorious alike in its simplicity of phrase and the loftiness of its purpose, 
will rank for all time as a standard to be followed in the government of 
peoples. 

“It is the hope,” it runs, “of the British Government that the 
aspirations of your philosophers and writers shall be realized, and that 
‘once again the people of Baghdad shall flourish, enjoying their wealth 
and substance under institutions which are in consonance with their 
‘sacred laws and racial ideals.” Herein lies the glorious justification 
of the King of Hedjaz in appealing to England when the time had 
“become ripe to cast off the Turkish yoke. The death-blow to Turkey’s 
religious predominance was undoubtedly struck, not by the cynical 
apathy of Abdul Hamid, but by the “ Turkification policy ” of the 
Young Turks, who had themselves abandoned the best traditions of 
‘their race by making themselves the tools of Enver Pasha’s Teutonic 
ambitions. 

The spontaneous revolt of Mecca and Medina, which symbolized 
the disgust of the Arab world with the Teuton exploitation of Muham- 
medanism, was thus only the beginning of a movement which will not 
stop short of the foundation of a vast Arab Empire freed from 
Ottoman control. 

It remains to be added that the emancipation of the Arab people, 
and the freeing of their religion from the trammels of unscrupulous 
alien tyranny, cannot but be a source of profound congratulation to 
‘their co-religionists in India, who, while they felt keenly the trial 
through which Islam was passing, through the ill-advised actions of 
‘Turkey, must now rejoice in seeing their “holy places freed at last 
from the political exploitation of de-Muhammedanized Levantines and 
Prussian capitalists. 

Inthis connection it is of interest to recall that in a paper read before 
‘the East India Association as long ago as December 21, 1875, it was 
urged zhat : ‘When the fall of the Sultan comes, it would have as 
little effect in India as the fall of the Pope’s temporal power had in 
America ’’—a statement that was not challenged. 
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A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


His Majesty the King-Emperor, opening the School of Oriental 
Studies, Finsbury Circus, London, on February 23, struck the key- 
note of the aim of the new institution when he said: 

“The School is about to open its doors in the midst of an un- 
paralleled crisis in the world’s history. For more than two years 
the peoples of my Dominions with loyalty and devotion have vied 
with each other in offering their blood and treasure for the prosecu- 
tion of a righteous war. The sense of common sacrifice and 
common endeavour has drawn us all nearer to one another in 
feeling and sympathy. Meanwhile we belive that the peaceful 
labours of this institution in spreading accuraze and scientific know- 
ledge of Eastern life and thought will foster the spirit of loyalty 
and patriotism and knit together still closer the many nations of 
my Empire.” 

Standing in the imposing library of the building which for a 
hundred years has stood for the advancement of learning and is 
now adapted by means of alteration ard extension to its new uses, 
His Majesty looked beyond the work which will be done in the 
heart of the Metropolis to the far-reaching results that will be 
achieved, and declared: 

“Tf it happily succeeds in imparting to the pupils sent out as 
teachers of unselfish government and civilized commerce a clearer 
comprehension of the thoughts and lives of tae diverse races of the 
East, the good effects of that success will extend far beyond the 
immediate and tangible results.” 

He added a special reference to India in these words: 

“The ancient literature and the art oZ India are of unique interest 
in the history of human endeavour. I look tc the School to quicken 
public interest in the intellectual tradi-ion o7 that great continent, 
and to promote and assist the labours oi the students in these depart- 
ments of knowledge, to the mutual advantage of both countries.” 
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Sir John P. Hewett, Chairman of the Governing Body, in an 
address setting forth the aims of the School and giving particulars 
as to their fulfilment, said that it was desired more especially to 
emphasize the importance of the School as a centre of Indian 
studies, and its creation as in some measure a recognition of the 
great position which India occupies in the Empire. He went on to 
observe: 

“We take your Majesty’s gracious presence as a sign that your 
Majesty is fully cognizant of and impressed with the importance to 
the Empire of the study of Oriental and African languages and 
civilizations on a scale which Great Britain, alone among great 
countries of the world interested in the East, has not hitherto 
regarded as necessary; and we have planned that our School shall 
be at least equal to the Oriental Schools in foreign capitals, and 
adeqtate to Imperial needs. We propose to teach the languages of 
eight hundred million people.” 

In expressing pleasure in the presence of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, recognizing her interest in the higher education of women 
and in the part which women doctors and others are playing in the 
East, Sir John Hewett mentioned that the School has women 
teachers and women students, and that “equal opportunities are 
given in every way to men and women alike.” 

Lord Curzon, Chairman of the Appeal Committee, spoke of the 
Schoc! as destined to become a clearing-house of ideas between 
East and West, a bridge between the mind and character of Great 
Britain and those Oriental peoples with whom she is brought into 
such close contact. He described His Majesty as “the most 
travelled Sovereign since the days of the Roman Emperor Hadrian,” 
and stated that there was hardly one of the countries, the language 
of which would be taught at the School, which he had not visited 
and of which he could not speak with personal knowledge. “The 
central tabernacle of the Empire is set up in this country, but its 
outer courts are thronged with countless hosts who will continue to 
look to us in the future, as in the past, for administrative guidance, 
for inspiration, and for example. As to the future of those 
countries and those peoples, and what degree of autonomy or self- 
government will be conceded to them, or what will be the link that 
will unite them to us in the future, I hope it will never be said that 
the country which started them forward on a career of constitutional 
development, of industrial and commercial expansion, and of moral 
advance will shrink from the task because it becomes more difficult, 
or because the end is lost in a cloud of mist. Rather may institu- 
tions like the School be a wayside inn on the road which East and 
West will travel together, hand in hand, in an ever-closer and 
fraternal union.” 

A large company gathered to greet Their Majesties for the 
opening ceremony; academical robes and the robes of the City 
Fathers lent brightness to the scene, and.the orchestra of Trinity 
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College of Music, conducted by Sir Frederick Bridge, gave a 
delightful programme before and after the ceremony. On leaving 
the library Their Majesties, accompanied by the Lord Mayor of 
London, Lord and Lady Curzon, Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, Minister for 
Education, in attendance upon His Majesty, Sir John Hewett, Mr. 
P. J. Hartog, and Dr. Denison Ross, D:rector of the School, made 
a tour of the building, inspecting the four rooms for the languages 
of India, the Women’s Common Room, and the smail and large 
lecture-rooms for history and religions. Before leaving the 
building His Majesty expressed to Dr. Ross his gratification in the 
arrangements and his interest in the work of the School. 


Addressing the Royal Society of Literature on February 21 on 
the subject of Modern Hindustani Drama, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali pointed 
out that, including Urdu and Hindi—which are in reality one 
language in the mouth of the people—Hindustani is spoken by 
about 136,000,000 of people in India, extending, roughly, over one- 
third of the country, including Burma and the Feudatory States. 
He spoke of the different influences which have produced modern 
Hindustani drama, mentioning Classica! Sanskrit drama, religious 
Hindu plays, Perso-Muhammadan love-poetry and legends, and the 
English stage and modern European traditions. Shakespeare’s 
name is decidedly popular, but his plots are given an Indian setting, 
which completely transforms them into Indo-Muhammadan plays. 
Scholarly translations follow the orig.nal with more fidelity, but 
could not be acted on the Hindustani stage. It is the floating, 
casteless society of Indian towns which furnishes most of the actors 
and actresses, and the Parsis appear to be the most successful 
managers or directors of dramatic companies. Most of them are 
touring companies; the Parsi Curzon Company of Calcutta has 
toured all over India, and visited even Burma and the Straits Settle- 
ments, Stage conditions are not yet oË a very advanced character; 
plays frequently last all nigat. The oatput of Hindustani dramas 
is considerable, and its quality is imprcving. “It is by penetration 
of the stage with brains and a high sanse of its vocation that its 
ultimate salvation will be achieved.” 


Sir Francis Younghusband’s deligatful lecture to the Royal 
Geographical Society early in March on “Indian Frontier 
Geography” was aptly described by the President, Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield, as an admirable essay on travel. It was very much more 
than a geographical record. Sir Francis declared that the love of 
beauty is as important as the love of iruth, and he made practical 
suggestions as to where explorers in the Himalayas should direct 
their steps, not omitting, on the way, to admire the beauty of the 
rocks themselves. He advocated the further entry of women into 
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the field of exploration. Referring with warm appreciation to the 
valuable work of Miss Mary Kingsley and Miss Gertrude Lothian 
Bell, he urged capable women to investigate special regions, and 
said that their descriptions of localities, giving the impressions of 
cultured minds, would be most welcome. He recalled the fact that 
he had seen a giant peak in the Himalayas which he imagined must 
be K. 2, but the Duke of the Abruzzi had proved that it was not the 
‘famous peak. What was it, then? Here was a chance for ex- 
plorers, and Sir Francis remarked that there was still much to - 
discover about the eastern part of the Himalayas, where the 
Brahmaputra breaks through the great range. He agreed that the 
Government of India must be circumspect with regard to giving 
permission to explorers and travellers, but if they come with recom- 
mendations from the Royal Geographical Society and others of 
repute, they might well be helped forward on their way and make 
use of the admirable work of the Indian Survey. Small wonder that 
Sir Thomas Holdich, expressing appreciation of the lecture and the 
wonderfully fine lantern-slides, declared the call of the mountains to 
be irresistible; General Rawling spoke of the expedition to Mount 
Everest which was planned just before the War, and hoped that 
the War would soon be over so that it might be carried out.- Mr. 
Freshfield, from the chair, told how an American newspaper syndi- 
cate desired to organize an expedition to climb the highest mountain 
in the world, and begged him to tell them the shortest way! He 
said he hoped it would be a British explorer, not a sensation-loving 
expedition from outside the British Empire, who would achieve the 
yet unattained and find himself on the summit of Mount Everest. 


Up-to-date information with regard to the silk industry in India 
was given to the Society of Arts, Indian Section, recently by Pro- 
fessor H. Maxwell-Lefroy, formerly Entomologist to the Govern- 
ment of India, and now occupying an important position at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensington. 
The Professor has carried out an investigation in India “ from the 
point of view of India, of the Indian silk-rearer and silk-weaver, not 
from the aspect of the British manufacturer.” His report has been 
submitted to the Government of India, and Lord Islington, who 
presided at the lecture, promised it sympathetic consideration when 
it reached the India Office. The Professor pointed out that produc- 
tion in Bengal is probably less than a tenth of what it was forty 
years ago; the prices of rice and jute have steadily increased, but the 
price of silk has remained what it was, or else fallen. Only one ina 
thousand of its immense population adds to his earnings by growing 
mulberry or castor for feeding silk-worms. Why? The lecturer 
gave these reasons: climate, custom, prices, diseases, and ignorance. 
He urged that where the industry is to be started or restarted there 
must be skilled people who can-say whén and how silkworms must 
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be grown and the methods which will best suit the different areas. 
Sir Louis Dane’s gratifying story of the success achieved in Kashmir 
and the Panjab was heard with keen interest, and subsequent 
speakers in the discussion strongly supported the lecturer’s declara- 
tion that there must be close co-operation between growers in India 
and merchants in Britain if success is to be achieved. 


Is the criminal of the Western Panjab the outcome of his. 
country’s past history or the present administration of law and 
order? This was the question discussed by Major A. J. O’Brien in 
his paper read before a meeting of the Royal Anthropological 
Society last month. He found a good deal to say, and to say with 
flashes of humour, for both points of view. The social conscience 
of the Western Panjabi, he considered, had more in common with 
the law of Moses than the law of England. The law’s delays and 
uncertainties, he added, wer2 developed to a degree unknown in 
England, and as a direct consequence tke man with a real grievance 
endeavoured to protect himself agains: these delays by the “wild 
justice” of revenge, and against the urcertainties by the manufac- 
ture of evidence. 


Keen interest among teachers in this country is being aroused in 
India’s great heritage of ancient literature and philosophy through 
the work of the Union of East and West ard the Indian Art and 
Dramatic Society. Special lectures wita dramatic illustrations have 
been given for them, and many have joined the Union. There was 
a very large attendance at the Grafton Galleries, open to members 
only, when “Chitra” was given on March 16, with Edythe Goodall 
in the name part and William Stack as Arjuna. The moving repre- 
sentation of this truly feminist play, fcunded on an episode of the 
“Mahabharata,” created a deep impression, as also did the recital 
by William Stack as Death, and Barbara Everest as Nachiketas, of 
“The Secret of Death,” from the Katha Upanishad. Admiral Sir 
Edmund Freemantle, from the chair, warmly approved the drawing 
together of East and West through the great heritage of literature 
as well as by comradeship in arms. 


The School of Oriental Studies began work on January 28 in 
the building formerly known as the London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, but altered to suit its new purpose, under the direction of 
Dr. Denison Ross, cz, although the formal inauguration only 
took place on February 23, in the presence of the King-Emperor. 
The purpose of the new school on what may be called its modern 
side was ably summarized in an article in the Educational Supple- 
ment of The Times on the opening day, thus: “The teaching of 

modern languages to equip the administrator, the soldier, the mer- 
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Aberdeen is expressing its pleasure at the selection of Sir James 
Meston, Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, to be, in company with Sir S. P. Sinha and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, a representative of India to assist the Secre- 
tary of State for India at the Imperial War Cabinet, which will be 
an epoch-making event. Aberdeen had the advantage recently of 
hearing an excellent lecture by the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, of Rajputana, 
on the Rajputs and their history, and their readiness to bear their 
share of the burden imposed upon the Empire by the present great 
struggle for freedom and civilization—a readiness which has been 
shown by the Princes and people throughout India. Aberdeen has 
also shown its appreciation of this readiness by organizing an 
Indian Flag Day for the benefit of the Indian troops. Sir Andrew 
Fraser was president of the committee, and had the support of the 
Lord Provost and the Principal of the University. 


Remarkable success attended the loan exhibition at King’s Col- 
lege, Strand, of reproductions of Russian pictures, organized by 
Mrs. Sonia E. Howe, early in January. His Highness the Grand 
Duke Michael, in opening the exhibition, pointed out its importance 
in enlightening the British public with regard to Russian life and 
character. The pictures were not so much an art exhibition as a 
portrayal of the daily life, interests, occupations, and amusements 
of the people, together with outstanding facts of Russian history. 
The artistic war loan posters attracted considerable attention, also 
the illustrations of fairy tales. Mrs. Howe’s short explanatory talks 
each day about the exhibits and her rendering of Russian fairy 
tales were much appreciated. It goes without saying that concerts 
of Russian music, organized by the well-known and brilliant Rus- 
sian pianist, Madame Marie Levinskaja, were not only characteristic 
and truly artistic, but illuminating as to Russian music in its many 
phases. Madame Levinskaja had the able co-operation of many 
distinguished artists, including Lena Kontorovitch, Daniel Melsa, 
Felix Salmond, Daisy Kennedy, Benno Moisevitch, Slava-Krassa- 
vina, Mme. Ratmirova, Emile Doehaerd, Vera Kastelianski, and 
Edward Soermus. Dances were given by Mademoiselle Rambert 
and Madame Serafima Astafieva. 

The following week the exhibition was <ransferred to the Hamp- 
stead Conservatoire, under the auspices cf the Incorporated Lon- 
don Academy of Music. Sir Melville Beachcroft, Chairman of 
Council, and Lady Beachcroft, Dr. Yorke Trotter, Principal, and 
Mrs. Yorke Trotter, took an active interest in it, His Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Michael gave it his patronage, and again 
performed the opening ceremony. Many visitors were attracted 
both by the exhibits and the admirable concerts of Russian music, 
which were organized by Madame Levinskaja. The north of 
England and Scotland have also enjoyed the exhibition. Early in 
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March the exhibition was arranged in the Mansicn House, London, 
by kind invitation of the Lord Mayor, and was visited by many, who 
expressed their pleasure and appreciation in heving the facts of 
Russian life put before them in this admirably enlightening way. 
The whole of the proceeds of the exhibition are given to the Russian 
Prisoners of War Help Committee, and Mrs. Howe and her helpers 
are to be warmly congratulated upon the success and interest of the 
novel and enlightening service they are render-ng to Russia and 


to Britain. 
A. A. S. 


or 


MR. H. CHARLES WOODS ON THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY 


Mr. H. Charles Woods, who last year rzad a paper on “ Balkan 
Communications,” gave an illustrated lecture on “The Baghdad 
Railway and its Tributaries ” before the members of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on Monday, February 19. The chair was taken by 
the President, Mr. Douglas William Freshield, fhe famous explorer 
and mountaineer, and author of various books of travel, Among those 
noticed in the hall were Major-General Count Gleizhen (late Grenadier 
Guards), Colonel Count Creppi (Italian Military Attaché), Colonel Sir 
Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G., Sir Edwin Pears, Colonel A. C. Yate, 
Lady Grogan, Mrs. Archibald Little, and Mr. Water Heathcote. 

The Pyzsident, in a few introductory words, said Mr. Charles Woods 
was now well known to the Society, and members would recollect 
that not long ago he read a paper on the Communications in the 
Balkans. Mr. Woods had traversed the country; in his travels he 
was a careful observer, and he might be aa, on to place the facts 
before them intelligently. 

Mr. H. Charles Woods introduced the subject to his hearers in the 
following terms: “ Whatever may have been the actual hopes of 
Germany before the outbreak of the war, I think we are now correct 
in assuming that for considerably over two years the enemy has been 
playing not for victory, but for a draw. With chis object in view it 
has been, and it is evident, that the Kaiser, knowing he could 
gain little, if anything, by force of arms in the West, has left no stone 
unturned to further his programme in the East—a programme which 
really means a lust for domination from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf. 
He has drawn Turkey and Bulgaria into the war upon his side. He has 
threatened and persuaded Greece. Germany and her Allies have now 
temporarily overrun Serbia and Roumania. The success- of this 
policy is temporarily possessed of impcrtant local results. This 
policy has been adopted not so much fer the purpose of achieving 
those results, but rather because the Balkan States constitute a bridge 
between Central Europe and Asiatic Turkey. It is for these reasons 
that, over and above the interest accruing to it as an ordinary means 
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of communication, we are compelled now to occupy ourselves with the 
past, present, and future of the Baghdad Railway, the development of 
which constitutes the very foundation of German policy in the East 
to-day.” 

After giving a detailed description of the Baghdad Railway in its 
various sections, and illustrating them by throwing on the screen 
som2 remarkable pictures, particularly of the Taurus region, which 
were received with great applause, Mr. Woods continued: ‘‘ The 
present is a moment at which it is difficult, if not undesirable, to make 
a detailed forecast as to the future of the Baghdad Railway and of 
the cther lines in Asiatic Turkey. Two things, however, seem certain. 
Firstly, sooner or later the Baghdad line or some other railway con- 
necting the Persian Gulf with the Mediterranean and the Bosphorus 
will >e completed. Secondly, the ownership and control of that line 
will depend not so much upon any agreements already made as upon 
the results of the war, and particularly upon the fate of Turkey. 
For wears the Germans have turned their attention towards the East 
and <owards the creation of a situation which pivots upon the idea 
of a Berlin-Baghdad Railway. It is for this reason that, whatever 
concessions may be offered to them near at home, the Allies must 
leave no stone unturned to prevent the conclusion of a peace which 
would leave the enemy siill possessed of the predominating control 
in an undertaking which, once it is robbed of its political significance, 
can easily be established upon an international basis and controlled 
as a result of the adoption of some scheme of internationalization. It 
is int2rnationalization.” 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Sir Edwin Pears paid an eloquent 
tribute to the lecturer, and referred to the enormous wealth of the 
country traversed by the Baghdad Railway, particularly in petro- 
leum and other minerals. Colonel A. C. Yate gave an amusing illus- 
tration of German peaceful penetration, and how they intermingle 
archeological researches with commercial pursuits. 

The proceedings ended with a vote of thanks moved by the President 
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THE RESOLUTION OF WELCOME TO THE INDIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES TO THE WAR CCNFERENCE BY 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION i 


Ar a meeting of the Council of the East India Association 
holden on Monday, March 26, the following resolution, 
proposed by Sir Arundel T. Arundel, x.c.3.1, and seconded 
by Mr. T. J. Bennett, c.1.E., was carried unanimously: 


“ The Council of the East India Association offer 
their cordial congratulations and welcome to Sir 
James Meston, x.c.s.1., Colonel H.H. the Maha- 
raja. of Bikaner, G.c.s1., and Sir Satyendra Pra- 
sanna Sinha (the first Indian Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council), on the imporzant and historic 
occasion of their visit to England as Represénta- 
tives of the Government, the Princes, and the People 
of India, at the invitation of H.M. Secretary of 
State for India, to aid him, in conjunction with the 
delegates from the Overseas Dominions of the Em- 
pire, in the deliberations of the War Council of the 
British Government.” 


Dr. Pollen very appositely drew atzentian to the following 
extract from the Proceedings of the East India Association 
held on Wednesday, April 24, 1912, at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, when a paper was read by Sir William Chichele 
Plowden, K.c.s.1., on “ Problems of Indian Administration,” 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Minto presiding: 


“ Lorp Minto:... As you know, zhe first Indian Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council was the Hon. Mr. Sinha. I was 
constantly warned of the danger of the appointment, and of 
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‘all the risk we were about to run. However, he was ap- 
pointed, and no one could ever have served me more loyally 
or more ably than he did. I cannot resist telling you a 
story about him; it is rather dramatic. I came back one 
Menday evening from Barrackpore to Calcutta to attend 
the first meeting of the newly appointed Council which was 
to assemble next day, and, almost immediately after I 
arrived at Government House, my Private Secretary, looking 
very serious, came into my office and told me that a Muham- 
madan Police Inspector, a most excellent public servant, had 
just been shot dead outside the Law Courts. It was a hor- 
rible assassination, and of dangerous political meaning. 
And almost at the same moment my anxiety was still further 
increased by a note from Mr. Sinha reminding me that the 
new Council was to meet immediately, and that he was sorry 
to say that he could not support certain clauses in the Press 
Act, which was a very strong measure we were about to 
introduce, and that he must therefore tender his resignation. 
The position was ominous; one of our best officers had been 
murdered close to Government House, my Indian Member 
of the Executive Council in whom I had put much trust had 
submitted his resignation, and the reformed Legislative 
Council was about to assemble for the first time. There was 
good cause for apprehension as to the future. However, 
about two hours later another note came from Mr. Sinha 
to say that when he first wrote to me he had not heard of 
the murder of the Police Inspector; that he recognized the 
serious state of affairs; and that, whatever happened, I 
might count upon him to stick to me through thick and thin. 
(Hear, hear.) He did so, and I dare say many of you will 
remember the spirited and: eloquent speech he made on the 
introduction of the Press Act. I do not think we need ask 
for any greater proof of loyalty than was given to me by 
the first Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Council. (Hear, 
hear.) .. .” 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Tue King has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Nawab Saiyid Sir Shams-ul-Huda, K.c.LE., to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Calcutta High Ccurt in succession to Mr. 
Digambar Chatterjee. 


` The King fis been pleased to approve the appointment- 
of Mr. Thomas Charles Pilling (baas; X.C., to be Advo- 
cate-General, Bengal. 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler, K.c.s.1., to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in 
succession to Sir James Meston, and of Sir Reginald 
Henry Craddock, x.c.s.1, to be Lieatenant-Governor of 
Burma in succession to Sir Harcourt Butler. Sir James’ 
Meston’s term of office has been extended until November 
next, when the above changes will take effect. 


The Right Honourable Austen Chamberlain, m.r., 
Secretary of State for India, has appointed Mr. James 
Bennett Brunyate, CSL, CLE, Indian Civil Service, to be 
a Member of the Council of India, ‘n succession to Sir -- 
Theodore Morison, K.c:S.1., K.C.1.3. 
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OBITUARY NOTE 


GENERAL JOHN GUSTAVUS HALLIDAY 


We noticed with regret the death of General John Gustavus Halliday, 
late of the Madras Army, which took place at his residence in Lee, near 
Blackheeth. The deceased officer was the senior General of the whole 
Indian Army, and was, we believe, the oldest survivor of the late Honour- 
able East India Company’s military service. He came of an old Dum- 
friesshire family, remarkable for longevity; his elder brother, the late 
Sir Frederick Halliday, K.C.B., the first Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, 
died at zhe age of ninety-five, and two of his sisters reached the ages 
of ninety-seven and ninety-nine respectively. The General himself died 
within three months of his ninety-fifth birthday, having been born in 
1822. He remembered the times when there were no railroads, and when 
a boy he had travelled on the Continent by Diligence. He entered the 
Companr’s service as a cadet at the age of sixteen, and arrived in 
India in 1838, and was posted to the Twelfth Madras Native Infantry. 
He soon qualified as interpreter in Hindustani, and became Quarter- 
Master end Interpreter to his regiment; but he quitted it for civil em- 
ploy in the Mysore Commission, then presided over by Sir Mark Cubbon, 
in which he passed the greater part of his long career in India. On 
attaining Lieut.-Colonel’s rank, he reverted to military duty, as was 
the custom in the Company’s service, and commanded his old regiment, 
the Twelfth Madras Infantry (now the Seventy-second Punjabis), at 
various stations in India and Burma, till he finally quitted India in 
1874. He was promoted to be Regimental Colonel in 1875, and passed 
through the several grades till he became full General in 1888, and was 
relegated to the Unemployed Supernumerary List. His funeral took place 
at Lee Cemetery on the 8th February, and was attended by a large 
number of friends and relatives, including his two surviving sons-in-law, 
Lieut.-General F. H. Tyrrell and Major-General Sir Charles Scott, 
K.C.B., and his nephew, Lieut.-General George Halliday, son of the 
late Sir Frederick Halliday, x.c.p. The General had a large family, 
of whom: one son and ‘three daughters survive him; and seven of his 
grandsons are serving their King and country in the present war. 
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FRONTIERS 
By Lreut.-Cotone, A. C. YATE, F.R.G.3., F.R-HIST.SOC. 


Ir I venture to touch upon an abstruse 2roblem which Sir 
Thomas Holdich has made the theme of the latest product 
of his wide experience and fertile pen,* I do so fully realiz- 
ing that the subject can only be adequately handled by one 
who to the qualifications of the historian, geographer and 
ethnographer adds those of the scientific surveyor. To the 
last of these I can make no pretersion. Such work as it 
fell to my lot to do—for instance, between the Irrawaddy 
and the Salween—was quite unscientific. Apart, however, 
from travel and study undertaken on my own account, I 
was privileged to take part in the work and experiences of 
the Afghan Boundary Commission of 1884-86, the survey 
party accompanying which was under the command of 
Major T. H. Holdich, as he then was. The address which 
he delivered before the Geographical Section of the British 
Association on September 7, 1916, not unnaturally followed 
the line of reasoning and embodied the arguments put 
forward in the volume entitled “ Political Frontiers and 
‘Boundary Making,” which made its appearance very soon 
afterwards. Professor Lyde, unavcidably prevented from 
presenting his own paper on the same subject to the British 
Association, has since further elaborated his views on Fron- 
tiers in an article contributed to the Scottish Geographical 


* ‘Political Frontiers and Boundary Making,” by Colonel Sir T. H. 
Holdich. Macmillan, 1916. 
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Magazine for November, 1916, in which he contends that 
Sir Thomas’s “ position was essentially military, and re- 
minded one that much of his demarcation work had been 
done on ground which he had fought over in his younger 
days,” and that he was still, -regardless of the flight of time, 
“ really criticizing a political line from the point of view of a 
young Captain of Engineers on very arduous active service.” 
The savour of this little touch of humorous satire is delec- 
table. Let us relish it and pass on. There is ever a wide 
gulf between the soldier and the academician. 

Sir Thomas Holdich in his turn—in the Introduction to 
his “ Political Frontiers and Boundary Making,” indulges 
in a discreet allusion to eminent writers who have “ set 
forth an academic ideal ” of international boundaries and 
. thus pronounces judgment on them: “ I may pérhaps venture 
to assert that these theories of the principles which should 
govern the adoption of an international boundary by no ` 
means accord with the exigencies of a practical delimitation ’’; 
and concludes with the pregnant remark: ‘‘ The discussion of 
such an important subject as international frontiers and 
their boundaries might well exercise the literary skill of a 
profound thinker and writer.” 

We have had made to us a suggestion which may in due 
time bear fruit. Sir Thomas, as I will show presently, is 
not the first to make it. Will any one man face such an 
undertaking, or should it be entrusted to a scientific society ? 
It is manifest that the author- of ‘‘ The Romance of Indian 
Surveys,’’* and many a book and essay‘all bearing more or 
less on the “‘ boundary ” problem, has himself qualifications 
for the work which few others possess. An experience 
almost unique in its scope is his, and I would here venture 
to refer to one instance of it. The November, 1916, number 
of the Royal Geographical Journal contains a note recording 
the progress of the “ Indo-Russian Triangulation Connec- 
tion,” which recalls to me certain memoirs of thirty-two 
years ago. 


* Lecture by Sir T. H. Holdich before the Royal Society of Arts, on 
January 13, 1916. 
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When the Afghan Boundary Commission started in Sep- 
tember, 1884, from Nushki on its marci to the Helmand 
and across Sistan to Herat and the Murghab, the establish- 
ment of this ‘‘ Connection ” was a primary aim of the survey 
party accompanying it. That party consisted of Major T. 
H. Holdich, Captain St. George Gare, and Lieut. the Hon. 
M. G. Talbot, all of the Royal Engineers and Indian Survey. 
Turning back to the letters which I then wrote to the Pioneer, 
I find one dated November, 1884, and written from Lash- 
Juwain in Sistan, which says: ‘‘ The officers of the Survey 
are busy, not only from sunrise to sunset—nay, even the 
falling shades of night bring them but a short respite; for 
no sooner has daylight closed the innings of the plane-table 
and the prismatic compass than the twinkle of the stars in- 
timates that ‘ time is up,’ and the innings of the theodolite 
commences; and the still night air is broken by solemn voices 
proclaiming mystic numbers and degrees which fall with 
comic meaninglessness on my unscientific ear. Since the 
unfortunate break in the chain of trigonometrical observa- 
tions caused by the haziness of the atmosphere between 
Rudbar and Kalah-i-Fath (on the banks of the Helmand 
River), owing to which the connection with the Indian 
Triangulation system was unavoidably severed, a new system 
of triangulation on the basis of the traverse, which has been 
successfully carried through, has been established. Although 
the scheme of carrying the Indian system through has thus 
been thwarted, the importance of the results of this survey 
will suffer thereby little if any diminution.” 

More than thirty years have gone by since Major Holdich 
kindly explained to me the outlines of this perhaps the first 
attempt to connect the triangulations of India and Russia. 
From the report of the Pamir Boundary Commission of 
1895, when Colonel Holdich was again at the head of the 
Survey operations, it does not app2ar that any special plan 
was made to connect the Indian and Russian Triangula- 
tions; but Major Wahab states on p. 48 of the Report that 
“a direct trigonometrical connection was made between 
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the station in the Mission Camp, on the borders of Lake 
Victoria, and the stations of the great Trigonometrical 
Survey, with only two intermediate steps.” The Geogra- 
phical Journal of November, 1916, pp. 418-19, quotes Colonel 
Lenox-Conyngham as paying a high tribute to the work 
done by the Pamirs Commission of 1895, and adds: “ It 
must be noticed that although a connection has now been 
made between Indian and Russian triangulation, the Rus- 
sian work is at present not connected with the general 
triangulation of the Russian Empire.” This, I gather, 
explains why the Pamirs Report makes no express reference 
to this connection. 

When Sir Thomas Holdich instanced “ Frontiers ” as a 
theme worthy of a “ profound thinker and writer,” for the 
moment it seemed to me that he had forgotten “ Frontiers,” 
the Romanes Lecture delivered on November 2, 1907, by the 
last President of the Royal Geographical Society, who was 
then, as now, the Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
For some years before 1907 the situation in the Middle East 
had been acute. In January of 1902, just when the sanc- 
tion of the Sultan was given to the Baghdad Railway con- 
cession awarded to a German syndicate, Mr. (now Sir) Joseph 
Walton initiated a notable debate in the House of Commons 
on Persia and the Persian Gulf. Most of those who took 
part in that debate gathered that same evening round the 
hospitable table of Mr. H. F. B. Lynch. 

Between 1902 and 1907 a volte-face took place both in 
European and Middle Eastern politics, which led up to that 
entente, which is now one of the great forces claiming to 
guide the world’s destinies. In these matters, as regards 
the East at any rate, no one was more fully behind the 
scenes than Lord Curzon of Kedleston. Small wonder that, 
after his Persian and Indian experience, he selected “ Fron- 
tiers `” as the theme of his Romanes Lecture, a lecture which 
exhibits the mental treasures and literary skill of one of the 
foremost scholars, travellers, statesmen, administrators, and 
thinkers of the day. More than nine years have passed since 
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its denver: On p. 83 the Lecturer says: “ The future of 
Persia and Afghanistan constitutes one of those problems on 
which speculation on an occasion like the present would be 
at once improper and unwise.” We may equally feel to-day, 
after all that has happened since 1914, that speculation on 
the issue of the clash of arms anc ambitions between the 
Powers already involved in war, not to mention those of 
neutrals who may be hereafter drawn in, is at present uncalled 
for and unprofitable. It is a subject none the less that insists 
on engaging our thoughts and, indeed, has already produced 
food for the printing-presses. But a truce, for the moment, to 
forecasts, which, in anticipation of the end, however remote, 
of a colossal war such as the present, rest on very hypothetical 
bases. It is the privilege of time to disconcert prophecy. 
Did anyone in 1900 foretell that Russia would in 1917 be a 
Republic, and the three Empires upon which she periodically 
encroaches—viz., China, Persia an Turkey—would within 
a decade have set up, or tried to set up, constitutional 
government ? As 1916 drew to its close, did anyone dream 
that the Ottoman Empire’s gift to Zurope for the New Year 
of 1917 would be a repudiation of “ its subordinate position 
under the collective guardianship of the Great Powers,” and 
an assertion of its entry into “‘ the group of European Powers, 
with all the rights and prerogat.ves of an independent 
Government ”? One hundred and ten years ago Napoleon 
and Alexander I. of Russia, conferring together at Tilsit, 
treated Turkey as doomed. Stanley Lane-Poole’s biography 
of Stratford Canning abounds in allusions to the moribund 
state of “ The Sick Man.” In March, 1832, Canning con- 
cludes a despatch to Lord: Palmerston in these words: ‘‘ The 
Turkish Empire is evidently hastening to its dissolution, 
and an approach to the civilization of Christendom affords 
the only chance of keeping it together for any length of 
time. That chance is a very precarious one at best, and 
should it unfortunately not be realized, the dismemberment 
that would ensue could hardly fail cf disturbing the peace of 
_ Europe through a long series of yeers.’” z 
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disputes between Native States as inexpensive schools for 
young Political Officers, that it rarely insists upon their final 
adjustment. The costs of settlement are, it should be noted, 
borne by the Native States. The Turco-Persian frontier, from 
the Persian Gulf to Mount Ararat, kas so far failed of settle- 
ment from motives of, it is rumoured, a somewhat cognate 
character. On the part of Turkey end Persia there has been 
certainly no anxiety for definite settlement, and if Britain 
and Russia in 1913 were, as indeed they were, determined 
to have no further delay, I venture to think that the Bagh- 
dad Railway and the Drang nach Osten were important 
factors in clinching that determination. Under the title of 
“ From the Gulf to Ararat ” we aze incebted to Mr. G. E, 
Hubbard for a well-written account of the work of this 
Anglo-Russian Commission, which in less than a year com- 
pleted a task to which previous Commissions had devoted 
two or even three years, and then had not completed it. 
Lord Cromer’s review of this boox as `" Frontier Making ”’ 
in the Spectator of September 23, 1916, brings it into 
line with the theme of the work to which Sir Thomas Holdich 
has devoted his wide and long experience, and, in a measure, 
affords countenance to his contertion that in a mountain 
line we find the nearest approach to the ideal frontier. 
This contention Sir Thomas has more recently elaborated 
and emphasized in an article in The New Europe (No. 17. 
February 8, 1917), in which he shows the value of the Pyre- 
nees to Spain, the Alps to Italy, and the Tyrol to Austria, 
at the same time admitting that for the Alsace-Lorraine 
problem he can offer no satisfactory solution. From the 
days of the Medes and the Assyriens the range of mountains 
stretching from Ararat to the heed of the Persian Gulf has 
constituted a natural boundary between nations and king- 
doms.* And yet since the advent of the Turk in Mesopo- 
tamia, two hundred and eighty years ago, the precise fron- 
tier between Persia and Turkey had never, until quite re- 


* For further information consult Mrs. Biskop’s “ Kurdistan” (John 
Murray, 1891), and Curzon’s ‘ Persia.” 
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cently, been delimited. On the present occasion the British 
and Russian Commissioners were invested with full powers, 
which greatly accelerated the settlement. The completion 
of the work of demarcation coincided almost to a day with 
the outbreak of war between Turkey and the Allies. On 
the termination of this war the probabilities are that the 
frontier agreed upon in 1914 will have to be modified. Lord 
Cromer, in his review, makes a comment which may appro- 
priately be quoted here: “ The task which lay before Mr. 
Wratislaw and his colleagues was to divide a country be- 
tween two nations of different racial and linguistic affinities, 
the Turks and the Persians, whilst in reality on ethnic 
grounds it belonged to a third nation, the Arabs, who spoke 
a different language from either, and came of another racial 
stock. In such circumstances it is no surprise to learn that 
the frontier which was actually adopted ‘ supplies instances 
of practically every principle of delimitation known to 
science.’ It is sometimes geographical, at others racial, 
occasionally, ‘roughly speaking, linguistic,’ and when all 
these principles proved bankrupt, ‘ frankly artificial, follow- 
ing stated lines of longitude and latitude.’ It will be seen, 
therefore, that the work of frontier-making is arduous.” 
Such is the verdict of a statesman and historian of very 
wide experience on the actual practical issue of the latest 
scientific effort to fix a frontier. So far from any one prin- 
ciple of delimitation vindicating its superiority, a//—moun- 
tain, river, racial, linguistic, and ‘‘ frankly artificial ’’—are 
called into play. Academic theory is scattered to the winds. 
Sir Thomas in his Introduction says: ‘‘ The first and greatest 
object of a national frontier is to insure peace and goodwill 
between contiguous peoples by putting a definite edge to 
the national political horizon.” (The italics are mine.) 
Surely the Great Power that has gone nearest to achieving 
such a national frontier must be the United States of America. 
Human nature will have principles of its own, not always 
scientific, and certainly not always philanthropic. Cursed has 
been he from very early days who removes his neighbour’s 
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landnfark, and yet—he removes it. For the of moħoí, 
“ fight for the right,” as a mere abstract conception, is little 
more than a counsel of perfection, an admirable copybook 
headline; while “ might is right ” stands as a very practical 
and much practised motto. Said Frince Bismarck to Count 
Beust in 1871, apropos of Austria’s designs on the Balkans 
and Constantinople: “ It is impossible to conceive of a Great 
Power not making its faculty for expansion a vital question.’’* 
“ Faculty for expansion ” means, and has for many centuries 
meant, encroachment on a neighbour, be he civilized or 
barbarian. The very barbarism of the barbarian is the 
excuse for ‘ expanding ’ on to him, and oft leads the assailant 
into super-barbarous atrocities. 

In The Times of February 6, Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
aptly quoted ‘‘ Paradise Lost” to depict “ the German 
Inferno.” One attribute of the Kaiser he overlooked—his 
“cant.” Lucifer was above it. 

Both Lord Curzon of Kedleston and Sir Thomas Holdich 
are agreed that it is full time that the magnum opus on 
“ Frontiers ” were undertaken. It is difficult to conceive 
a more favourable time than the present. A Congress will 
assemble after the war and rearrange the boundaries of four 
at least out of five continents. There will be all the material 
amassed there that the intellect end industry of the pro- 
foundest thinker and writer can desire. His great work 
should be epoch-making and. form an admirable companion 
on the shelf for Hugo Grotius’s “‘ De Jure Belli et Pacis.” 


* Prince von Bilow’s “ Imperial Germany,” revised edition, 1916. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY EDUCATION: A PRACTICAL 
SCHEME FOR SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


By Lapy KATHARINE STUART 


“ AFTER the War ” is the time appointed of patriotic states- 
men and of reformers of both sexes and all classes for a 
grand social reconstruction to be carried out by the people 
and for the people through the instrumentality of the best 
experts upon any given subjects that are to be found. Man 
and woman, capital and labour, Empire and Colony, alike 
look forward to The Day—not the day of destruction, of 
demolition, miscalculated upon by military despotism, but 
the day of Revival in matters spiritual and Reconstruction 
in things practical that will form the commencement of a new 
era in the history of humanity. 

“ After the War,” then, is going to be ‘‘ no day of small 
things ”:it will be a time when clear heads and warm hearts 
and the gift of plain-speaking, followed up by well-doing, 
will be the need of the nation as never before. As a man 
in whose industrial schemes the public may put confidence, 
we desire to draw attention to the work of Captain Petavel, 
who for many years past has given himself to the cause of 
constructive social reform, the study first of existing evils, 
such as overcrowding, lack of openings, lack of suitable 
implements, and unhealthy conditions of labour; and 
secondly of the remedy for all these evils. He has finally, 
after consultation with authorities in England and else- 
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Wuere, decided that India offered him the best chance of 
success in his experiment; and after taking counsel with 
experienced landowners and social reformers such as Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, he has defnitely started what it is 
hoped may become a self-supporting educational colony, 
generously launched by the Maharajah of Cossimbazar. 

Englishmen, upon the outbreak of this war, almost uni- 
versally lamented that they had failed to listen to the counsel 
of Lord Roberts. It is not yet too late to do this, however. 
Lord Roberts gave Captain Petavel cordial approval and 
encouragement, as have also Lord Crewe, Lord Milner, and 
many great authorities in economics, while Professor Walker 
in the Hibbert Journal describes tke Captain’s book as “ the 
most original, the most fascinating, and the most hope- 
inspiring book I have ever read on the social question.” 
So much, then, for his sponsors; now for the man, his 
‘message and his mission. 

He has first of all to point out, what is indeed self-evident 
to most of us nowadays, that our social and economic system 
is such that institutions such as wcrkhouses, lunatic asylums, 
inebriate homes, and so forth, are for ever on the increase, 
testifying to thoughtful observers that our form of civiliza- 
tion undermines our health, impairs our reason, and atrophies 
our spiritual faculties. Women suffer even more than men 
‘under economic evils. A woman may toil all her life for a 
pittance and end her days on charity, but by this scheme 
all this is to be changed. The mew era which we hope to 
see inaugurated will see in man more than an automatic 
machine for the manufacture of bombs, pinheads, or the 
seeds in raspberry jam, and in woman more than an anemic 
victim of household drudgery. The agricultural, industrial 
labour colony, as described by Captain Petavel as tested in 
Switzerland, Holland, and India, will give everybody a 
chance—a chance of health, a chance. of self-development, 
a chance of expressing himself or herself as one of the con- 
cepts of the Creator. 

_ The- originator of thisZeducational “ labour-colony ” idea 
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evidently does not regard life as a sort of bran-pie in ‘which 
any individual fishes up any sort of task at random. He 
conce:ves of the universe as a sublime order of things in 
which, as it has been well expressed, ‘ Nature shows herself 
willing to make any man that which he desires to be; if, 
however, he evinces no desire and makes no effort, Nature 
assumes his wish to be a nobody and grants his prayer.” 

This planet was never intended to become such a man- 
made muddle; it is included in a Divine scheme in which 
every created being has an appointec part. The law of the 
universe is harmony, and within his breast every being 
carries sealed orders to correspond with what Nature gives 
him as an environment of outward circumstance. Everyone 
has his “ dharma,” his vocation, and therefore the first item 
on the programme of Captain Petavel and the Maharajah 
of Cossimbazar is, very rightly, Organization. 

He begins with organizing the young into juvenile labour 
colonies for many reasons. In the first place, as George 
Eliot says, ‘‘ It’s but little good you do, watering the last 
year’s crop’’; and secondly, as the Irishman remarked, 
The dest way to prevent what has happened is to stop it before 
it begins,” or, in other words, catch your boy before evil 
surroundings and bad companions have turned him into a 
criminal; catch your girl before lack of employment, un- 
suitable work, frustrated faculties, or underpayment, have 
turned her into an inebriate; catch your weak character 
before he becomes a mental case, and, having secured him 
as far as may be from temptation, allow him to grow and 
to unfold his faculties into the particular form of manhood 
his Creator intended him to become. 

We chink India a very suitable field for this kind of inno- 
vation, because the whole social structure of India is’ built 
up on che idea of “ dharma ’”—“ duty ” or “ vocation ”; we 
really have no exact equivalent in our language for the term 
—and that not only of the individual, but also of the nation; 
for what is the Indian idea of a Messiah ? 

“ Whenever the dharma decays and a-dharma prevails, then 
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I manifest Myself. For the protection of the good and for 


the destruction of the evil; for the firm establishment of the 
NATIONAL RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


I am born again and again.” 

In India poverty is the great problem that has to be solved. 
The majority of children appear to suffer from malnutrition 
—some authorities say 78 per cent. A slum child in England 
was once given a meal by a kindly curate. He provided, as 
he thought, sufficient, not realizing that this child had been 
half-starved. Presently he looked up and saw an empty 
platter: ‘‘Have you finished? Taen say your grace!” he 
commanded. ‘‘ Grace ? what was ‘ grace’?’’? Dim memories 
of something learnt at a mother’s knee stirred in the child’s 
brain. He arose, came and stood before the young man, 
and folded his hands: 

‘ Please, sir, I could have eaten more; but I’m very thank- 
ful.” 

It would surely be an aim not unworthy even of a Mis- 
sionary Society to change this pla-ntive note into a fervent 
and lively “Thank God for good sauare meal,’ as two little 
Australians, trained by a father who had known hunger, 
never failed to do. 

India suffers from the under-production of food per acre, 
and this less on account of lack of land than of suitable agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, and from the lack of 
combination between industrial and agricultural callings. 
This would be met by the labour colony. 

According to Captain Petavel’s scheme, children should 
in course of time— 

1. Pay largely for their own education. This would mean 
instruction up to the age of twelve or fourteen; after which ° 
their labour would pay for the tuition. The schooling they 
receive should be technical as well as the three R’s. In this 
way overstimulating the brain of tne child would be avoided, 
and his body developed by suitable play and light work; 
thus— 
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2. Headwork should proceed in combination with the 


trade to be followed. This system, applied to youth and 
health, will surely work wonders, since it has been found to 
pay financially and morally even in the case of “ work-shies,’” 
tramps, and ne’er-do-weels, who under the Swiss or Dutch 
system not only support themselves, but are able to put by 
and become independent farmers after leaving the labour 
colony. We hope we may yet live to see all gaols and prisons 
run in the spirit that believes ‘‘ New actions are the only 
apologies and explanations of old ones that the noble can bear 
to offer or receive,” and not in the spirit that would destroy 
body and soul alike by confinement and vindictive severity. 

Tagore, who has been extraordinarily successful in dealing 
with high-spirited youth on similar lines, was once asked for 
his secret. He replied: ‘‘ I make them happy.” 

How wise, and how like a poet! It is said the Arabs 
guide their horses by a whisper. The young Indian, like 
some high-spirited thoroughbred, feels within himself bound- 
less possibilities of achievement, and the wise sportsman 
will give him his head, trusting to his native good sense to his 
allowing himself to be guided by the voice and hand of real 
love and pride to sure victory in the contests of the world. 

Though never having had experience of a juventle labour 
colony, the writer has had some little acquaintance with 
community-life based on the principle of co-operation in- 
stead of competition. The community was not entirely 
self-supporting—though it could readily have become so :— 
it adopted the idea of “ production for use,” and it had the 
corporate life of a family that engaged in every sort of work, 
from the production of spineless cactus, as fodder for cattle 
in famine time, to the editing and printing of papers and 
magazines of all kinds. The “family spirit,” where the Editor, 
the Librarian, the Gardener, the Dairyman, the Engineer, the 
Printer, the Publisher, the Author, the Lawyer, the School- 
master, the Doctor, the Nurse, etc., all met in a family circle 
night after night to be taught and to discuss anything and 
everything in the nature of perplexing problems, was an 
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education in itself. The instruction we thus obtained, not 
only from those in authority, but from one another, was, 
we believed, unique and priceless in value. If you wanted an 
expert on Sanscrit, on art, on musiz, on law, on farming, or 
on medical matters, there was alweys one available. There 
were not many laws, but alcohol, meat-eating and card- 
playing for money were forbidder, and slackers were not 
encouraged to remain. The output in work of all kinds 
in this community was astounding ! 

In conclusion, we cordially commend Captain Petavel 
and his generous supporter, the Maharajah of Cossim- 
bazar, to the sympathy and practical support, first, of the 
ruling powers in India as a safety-valve for Indian unrest— 
only another name for frustrated faculties; secondly, of the 
missionaries, who might thus live cver again certain chapters 
in the Acts of those Apostles who studied with profit the 
poets of other peoples; thirdly, of Mre. Besant, and through 
her the Theosophical Educational Trast; and lastly, of the 
generous public, Indian and English, who can thus unite to 
make the man of to-morrow the pride of both. 

And we suggest that this support should not be merely 
financial. Captain Petavel deserves more of his country- 
men than that: he deserves not orly money—which the 
Maharajah of Cossimbazar is so liberally providing to begin 
with—but men to follow in his footsteps and those of 
Mr. Andrews and of his master, Tagore, who has “ given 
himself to the world.” l 

Everywhere indeed, but nowhere qvite so much as in India, 
it is the personal equation that counts for success in any given 
enterprise. In this scheme it is particularly evident that 
all must depend upon the application of the principles to 


practice. In ruling a labour colory even more than in 
ruling a nation— 


“ For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whatever’s best administered :s best.” 


The thing to be secured is z00d administration. This 
involves the employment of men and women of sterling 
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charazter and religious enthusiasm. There is a certain im- 


patience of religion nowadays and a tendency to substitute 
for it a code of ethics. This, in our opinion, would be 
fatal. In Young England and Young India the poet has 
not yet died—we may thank Heaven, —and Democracy, 
speaking through her great prophet Whitman, asserts 
positively: ‘ I say that the real and permanent grandeur of 
these States must be their religion ; otherwise there can be no 
real and permanent grandeur.” 

If we sincerely desire to see ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” let us not 
deceive ourselves into imagining that vast sums of money are 
needed to buy it. ‘‘ Paradise,” it has been shrewdly observed, 
‘fis quite cheap; it’s only hell that is so expensive,” involv- 
ing as it does millions wasted upon luxuries. Paradise is 
not orly cheap, but quite simple. It is to dwell together 
in unizy, fellowship—no more than that. The secret lies in 
the word together, for woman alone has ruled the planet, 
and it has ended in woe and wickedness; and man alone 
has tried to rule it, and brought it to unparalleled disaster. 
Now at last it is dawning upon them both that the Creator 
intended them to do it together. 

“ Heaven lies about the feet of mothers,” said the Prophet 
Muhammad. Let us call the Indian woman from her 
purdah and the Anglo-Indian woman from her social preoccu- ` 
pations to come and give themselves to the world; for, as 
Christ put it, “ The kingdom of God is within you.” Let 
us call upon them to make earth so sweet that the very 
angels in heaven cannot resist its tempting fragrance. And 
if each in her secret soul believes her religion to be the best, 
what matter? Let her demonstrate her conviction by sur- 
passing all the rest in tenderness and patience, and they will 
believe her! And when the Christian or the Muhammadan 
can sav of the Hindu, “ who touches my brother touches 
Tavannes,’’ and when the Brahmin lady can say of the 
Punchama schoolgirl, “ who touches my litile sister touches 
myself,” then exit the spirit of intolerance and enter the 
family spirit, and with it the moral certainty that the founda- 
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tions df the new era will be well ard truly laid upon those 
two glorious and incontrovertible facts—the immanence of 
God and the solidarity of man. 


Notr.—The excellent educational programme put forward by Mr. 
Fisher is a great advance in the right direction. The scheme indicated 
above has this advantage: it holds out hoves of economy in education. 
Emerson accused England cf being responsible for the “despotism of 
expense.” One reason for the low birth-rete is zhe tremendous cost of 
education. This applies especially to the upper c.asses. 

The names appended to the following stetemert are sufficient to show 
the general approval with which the scheme has been received in Calcutta. 


“The Honble. the Maharajah of Cossimbazaz, K.C.B., convened a 
meeting at his Rajbári of Principals of Colleges <o consider the matter, 
and has generously decided to finance a school s advocated by the asso- 
ciation, Captain Petavel himself acting as principal. Lord Crewe (then 
Secretary of State for India), the High Commiss:oner for Australia, the 
Ministers of Education of the Dominion of Canada and of the Union of 
South Africa and Lord Milner, subsequently asked to be kept informed 
of the progress of the work. The undersigned hope the ruling chiefs, 
noblemen, leaders of communities, and the publ.c generally, will combine 
to make this first step towards an educatioral dev2lopment in which such 
general interest has been shown a success. The one and only way to 
make it succeed is to show pupils good prospects of earning a living. 
This will be done if the Indian Polytechnic Asscciation is heartily sup- 
ported by public-spirited people of means. 


“W. C. WORDSWORTH, Principal, Presidency College. 

“G. C. Bose, Principal, Bangobasi College. 

“W. S. URQUHART, Principal, Scottish Churches College. 

“The PRINCIPAL of St. Xavier’s College. 

“H. DE Marrra, Principal, City College. 

“P. C. Ray, Principal, College of Science. ` 

“W. A. HoLLAND, Principal, St. Paul’s Cathsdral College. 

“R. Niven, Principal, Ripon College. 

“S. Ray, Principal, Metropolitan College. 

“K. R. Bosg, Principal, Central College of the University of Calcutta.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


At the opening Session of the year 1884-1885, the Association 
had to record the deaths of its (retired) second President, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Lawrence Peel, and of Colonel Anthony 
Blake Rathbone, for many years an active member of Council 
of the Association and latterly one of its Vice-Presidents. 

Sir Lawrence Peel, a cousin of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
was born in 1799, graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and was called to the bar of the Middle Temple in 1824. 
He went out to Calcutta as Advocate-Genefal of Bengal, 
and became Chief Justice of the Calcutta Supreme Court in 
1842. He retired in 1855, and became one of the Directors 
of the East India Company.in 1837, Treasurer of the Middle 
Temple in 1866, and a member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in 1871. 

Colonel Rathbone belonged to the 24th Bombay N.I., 
and was, besides, a Barrister of the Middle Temple. He 
took part in the battles of Miani and Hyderabad, and after 
the annexation of Sind was made Magistrate and Collector 
of the whole of the new territory on the left bank of the 
Indus. In 1853 Colonel Rathbone retired from the Service, 
and, on his arrival home, Lord Ellenborough wrote as follows: 


“ I very much regret that any circumstances should have 
led to your resigning your appointment in Scinde, where I 
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e 
know from Sir Charles Napier that your services have been 
of general advantage to the country.” 


On Thursday, November 6, 1&84, His Excellency the 
Earl of Dufferin received at Brown's Hotel, Dover Street, a 
deputation from the Association, which presented the follow- 
ing Memorial: 


"“ My Lorp, 

“The East India Association, a body perfectly 
free from party bias, and including members of every shade 
of political opinion, having for their sole object the promotion 
of the welfare of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
India, by inducing full and impartial discussion of every 
question connected with the advancement of the prosperity 
of our Eastern Empire, in desiring to offer their sincere 
congratulations upon your appointment to the office of 
Viceroy and Governor-General, as opening a wide field for 
the further display of those high qualities for which, in the 
discharge of the varied and important duties with which 
you have hitherto been entrusted, your Lordship has been 
pre-eminently distinguished, would at the same time beg to 
take the opportunity of bringing under your consideration 
the following subjects, which, amcng others, have recently 
engaged their attention. 

“(1) The extension of the railway system and the con- 
struction of works of irrigation and inland navigation with 
a view not only to prevent a recurrence of the severe famines 
by which large provinces have been desolated, and millions 
of our fellow-subjects have perished, but also to enable India 
to enter upon a fair footing inte competition with other 
countries for the supply of many of the staple commodities 
of which her scil and climate permit the bountiful produc- 
tion. ; 

“ (2) The abolition of the duty on gold and silver plate 
and the general encouragement of native manufactures. 

“ (3) The removal of race antagonism by the promotion 
of social intercourse between Europeans and natives, and 
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the diffusion of information as to the mutual sdvantaves 
to be derived from the connection between Great Britain 
and her Asiatic Empire. 

“ (4) The formation of agricultural banks. 

“ (s) The general introduction of the principles of munici- 
pal government. 

“ (6) The position of the poorer members of the European 
and Eurasian community and the disadvantages under 
which they labour in procuring employment. 

“ (7) The conditions under which admission to the Cove- 
nanted and Statutory Civil Service is obtained. 

“ (8) The organization of the Native Army and the ex- 
pediency of offering suitable openings for advancement to 
native officers. 

“ The Association venture to hope that you may be pleased 
to allow copies of their papers to be from time to time trans- 
mitted for your perusal, and in conclusion would express 
an earnest wish that, in the execution of the weighty task 
you have now undertaken, your labours may be crowned 
with complete success. 

“ I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
“ ORFEUR CAVANAGH 
(Chairman). 


“ On behalf of the Council of the East India Association, 
November 3, 1884.” 


His Excellency assured the deputation that he would 
give early and careful attention to the various subjects and 
points raised in the Memorial. 

In the following year a similar Memorial was addressed 
to the Rt. Hon. Baron Reay, Governor-Designate of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

In the course of this address the economic condition of 
the peasantry of Western India was specially pressed on 
his Lerdship’s attention, and it was pointed out that the sad 
loss of life from drought which occurred in the Deccan.in 
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1877-9879 was only a severe manffestazion of the chronic 
poverty of the cultivators, that had beer previously demon- 
strated by the disturbances amongst the ryots in 1875, and 
fully described in the Report of the Commission that investi- 
gated those occurrences. The address continued: 

“ The attention of our Association has been directed to 
this subject, and to the proposed means of relieving the 
pressure of pecuniary distress amongst the ryots, by the 
establishment of agricultural banks, and we beg leave to ` 
forward the report of a meeting when proposals to this effect 
were formulated by Sir William Wedderburn, a member of 
the Bombay Civil Service. These proposals were so far 
adopted, both by the Bombay and Supreme Governments, 
that it had been determined that the experiment of an 
agricultural bank should be fairly tried in one of the Deccan 
districts. Recently, however, we have been informed that 
the Indian Council has delayed or forbidden the carrying 
out of this moderate and tentative meesure, so that, even 
before your departure from England, your Lordship might 
perhaps have it in your power to exert your influence towards 
obtaining the reconsideration of that adverse decision. We 
feel the more emboldened to urge this because we are well 
aware that your Lordship must have observed the working 
on the continent of various plans for providing systematic 
financial aid to the agricultural community. 

“ Closely allied to this subject is that of promoting the 
revival or introduction of indigenous mechanical arts, so 
that the masses of the people may not, as now, be almost 
entirely dependent on agriculture and its attendant pre- 
carious labour. On the occasion of Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
departure from Bombay, the branch of our Association, in 
the address presented to him as retiring Finance Minister, 
laid great stress on the valuable service in furtherance of 
the foregoing object rendered by the Gavernment, of which 
he had been a member, in directing that all stores for the 
use of the several departments of the State that could be 
purchased in India as cheaply, or nearly so, as through the 
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India Office in England should be so obtained. Vhrious 
powerful interests in this country, as well as in the presi- 
dency towns of India, are opposed to this policy, but we 
trust that, with the view of raising the standard of indus- 
trial efficiency in India, your Lordship will use your efforts 
to give to local trade and industry such countenance and 
encouragement as is implied by the bestowal of this legitimate 
measure of State patronage and support. 

“ There is one special movement in this direction in Bombay 
itself on behalf of which we may with confidence solicit your 
Lordship’s active co-operation. In commemoration of the 
Marquis of Ripon’s Viceroyalty, the people of Bombay and 
Western India generally have resolved to found a well- 
organ:zed schoolof Technical Industries. This intelligent 
effort to supply by voluntary association one of the now 
peculiarly pressing requirements in the Indian economic 
and social system cannot fail to claim your Lordship’s ap- 
prova, and, we trust, effective individual counsel and aid. 

“Your Lordship has probably already followed to some 
extent the thorough investigation which the subject of public 
instruction received two years ago in every province of 
India at the hands of the Special Commission, under the 
presidsncy of Dr. W. W. Hunter, Director-General of Sta- 
tistics. No one, we venture to submit, can be more qualified 
than wour Lordship for exercising a sound judgment as to 
the ccnclusions arrived at as the result of this exhaustive 
inquiry. With the restricted funds at ‘the command of 
Indiar: administrators, it is not easy to satisfy the claims 
both of primary and collegiate education, but we feel sure 
that no one can discriminate better than your Lordship 
between the relative value of both, and that under your 
administration the cause of public instruction in the Bom- 
bay Presidency may be expected to show new and exten- 
sive development.” 


In reply to this Memorial Lord Reay assured the Council 
that in his examination of the subjects mentioned he would 
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always be ready “ to take into impartial consideration the 
suggestions of those whose experier.ce and knowledge of the 
interests of the people entitled them to an attentive hearing 
on the best mode of promoting the welfare of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in India.” 

On accepting the office of President for the fourth time, 
Sir Richard Temple said he believed that the Association 
was performing a very useful function of giving scope to free 
independent and impartial opinions regarding current affairs 
in India, of encouraging any gentleman who had anything 
to say that was really worth saying, and was supported by 
facts and statistics, and by reasonable and cogent arguments, 
to come forward and test them in public discussion. He 
was convinced that by giving this scope to individuals who 
sought it, they were most likely to held in forming public 
opinion amongst those sections of the British public who 
ultimately direct the course of affairs in India, and most 
likely to afford a stimulus to thought and to make people 
take an interest in the progress of india and its people. 

During the year the subjects of “ Self-Government in 
India,” “ The Mutual advantages of the connection between 
England and the Indian Empire,” and “ The Costliness of 
Indian administration,” were discussed. In the course of 
the discussion on the latter subject the salaries paid to 
Indian civilians were considered and the chairman, Mr. 
Donald Macfarlane, M.P., declared he agreed with Sir Orfeur 
Cavanagh in holding that where Indiars were placed in the 
same position as Europeans, upon tke same system and 
scale of education, they were fully and properly entitled to 
the same salaries. 

“ In fact,” he said, “ Indians are paying themselves, we 
are not paying; and if any objection is to be taken to the 
payment of native officials, that cbjection should come from 
the Indians, and not from us, because they are the pay- 
masters.” 

As to the pensions of £1,000 a year drawn by Indian civil 
servants (after twenty-five years’ service), it was taken as 
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proved. that these pensions were helf made up of thefr own 
subscriptions, deducted from salary during these twenty- 
five years; and as to the general expenses of Administration, 
Archdeacon Baly pointed out that in the Island of Ceylon 
(which contained only the population of a single District in 
Bengal—Chapra, for instance) the Governor draws £7,000 
a year, the Commander-in-Chief £2,000, the Chief Justice 
£2,000 a year, the Puisne Judges £800 a year each, five Gov- 
ernment Agents from £1,500 to £1,800 a year each, and so 
on, in comparison with the 2,500 rupees paid to a Magistrate 
and Collector for the administration of a whole District 
containing the same or greater population. “ Such,” he 
said, ‘ was the staff considered necessary by the Colonial 
Office to govern Ceylon, with a population at that time of 
one and three-quarter millions.” 

During the year 1885-1886, in addition to holding five 
public meetings for the discussion of various subjects of 
imporzance to India, and other ordinary business, the Council 
issued the following circular to all Members of both Houses 
of Parliament: 


“i T am directed by the Council of this Association, a body 
free from political bias, and including members of various 
shades of opinion, to request your consideration of the fact 
that India possesses no representative assembly of its own, 
and that the duty of supervising and controlling the ad- 
ministration of its affairs consequently devolves upon the 
British Houses of Parliament. 

“Tt is felt that at the present time there is a general desire 
that tke aspirations and wants of India should be carefully 
considered and, as far as may be practicable, every reason- 
able ceuse for dissatisfaction removed, so as to secure the 
contentment and prosperity of its people and thus deepen 
and strengthen their loyalty and attachment to British rule. 

“Tha Council therefore venture to express a hope that 
you may be induced to give your attention and support to 
such measures as may be brought under discussion having 
in view any of the following objects: 
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‘1, he due protection of the frontier, so as to insure the 
preservation of the blessings of peace. 

“ 2. The larger employment in the public services of the 
inhabitants of India, irrespective of race or creed. 

‘3, The revival and encouragement of indigenous trades 
and industries. 

“4. The further development o? the system of Local 
Self-Government. 

“3. The extension of Elementary Education. 

“ 6. The improvement of the condition of the rural popu- 
lation, and their relief from their present crushing load of 
indebtedness, by the introduction of a system of agricultural 
State banks, or other suitable means. 

‘7, The development of the resources of the country by 
means of public works, more especizlly those needed for the 
purpose of irrigation and providing en efficient water-supply. 

“8. The constitution of the Ind:an Legislative Councils 
on a wider basis. 

“o. The exercise of a watchful supervision over the home 
charges of the Secretary of State for India, including the 
adjustment of military accounts between the British and 
the Indian exchequers. 

“ The Council would most urgently press on you to sup- 
port Lord Randolph Churchill’s proposal for an early and 
exhaustive Parliament inquiry into the affairs of India. 

“ I am, in conclusion, desired ta state that, should you 
require any information or assistance in the execution of 
that portion of your Parliamentary duties which relates to 
India, the Council will have great pleasure in affording you 
every aid in its power by giving access to its library or 
reference books, or referring you to past volumes of the 
Journals of the Association, many of which contain valuable 
information regarding Indian affairs.” 


The proper site for a new Capital of India was a subject 
discussed, under the Presidency of General Sir Orfeur Cava- 
nagh, K.C.S.I., in a paper read by Sir George Campbell, 
K.CS.1., M.P. 

/ 
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Sir George pointed out that if the Capital of Ind@a were 
to b2 selected, no one would propcse to put it where Cal- 
cutta now stands, and that to all intents and purposes 
Calcutta has ceased to be the capital. He declared “ that 
a site must be selected,” as in the case of Washington, and 
he suggested that a medium climate—a sort of compromise, 
so as to make a common meeting-place for Europeans and 
Indians—was offered in the central tracts between the 
Bombay coasts and the Jumna. He suggested Nassick or 
Saugor; but, in every case, he urged that the great unsettle- 
ment and state of drift and expense attending the present 
peripatetic uncertainty should be terminated and a Capital 
definitely selected where the Government of India would 
be brought into contact with the native races and where 
European and Oriental could meet on equal terms. It was 
pointed out that in 1871 Lord Mayc had said to Mr. James 
Long that in Calcutta His Excellenty “ felt like a frog in a 
well,” judging the heavens from a very narrow point of view, 
and that his object in going out hunting and shooting 
every Saturday was “ to get some knowledge of the people 
and the country.” 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, who closed the debate on Sir 
George. Campbell’s paper, said he entirely disagreed with 
several gentlemen who had spoken’ in favour of Simla. 
He thought that that pleasant Hill Station ought to be 
relegated to what it ought never to have exceeded—that is, 
a sanatorium for really sick people, and that the Governor- 
General and Council ought to be kept out of it as much as 
out of the Vale of Cashmere. 

Th= Association’s activities also included the considera- 
tion of a paper by Mr. J. S. Jeans (author of “ England’s 
Supremacy ”) on “The Development of India,” the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl Granville occupying the chair. 

In his elaborate address Mr. Jeans argued that the curtail- 
ment of expenditure on the construction of new railways 
in India was little short of a national disaster, and he showed 
that ‘there was great and urgent reason for calling upon 
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Goverrément to proceed with the immediate construction 
of much larger annual mileage of railways in India. 

The « Commercial Products of Assam ” were also discussed 
in a paper advocating the commercial development of that 
Province, read by Mr. Oswin Weynton. 

During the year the Association had to deplore the death 
of one of its oldest and most devoted Vice-Presidents, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. 

Sir Charles was born in 1807, educated az Charterhouse and 
Haileybury College, entered the East India Company’s Service, 
and rose to be Finance Minister. In 1334 he married at 
Calcutta a sister of Lord Macaulay (then “ plain Mister ’’). 
He quitted India in 1840, was appointed Assistant 
Secretary to the Treasury, and rendered such eminent 
services during the Irish famine of 1848 that he was made a 
K.C.B. and created a Baronet in 1874. 

It was mainly owing to his zeal and perseverance that 
the Civil Service was thrown open tə Public Competition. 

In 1859 he went out again to India as Governor of Madras, 
but was recalled the following year because he published 
a protest against the financial measures of Mr. Wilson, 
then Finance Minister. But Sir Ckarles Wood, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government 
recorded “ their high appreciation of his services ” and the 
conviction that “ no servant of the Crown had more earnestly 
endeavoured to carry out the great principles of government 
which were promulgated to the Princes and peoples of India 
in Her Majesty’s gracious proclamétion.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN INDIA 
By Miss M. ASHWORTH 


From earliest historic times the people of India have enjoyed 
a reputation for education and culture, and the women 
shared in that education and culture. In the early Vedic 
times they apparently enjoyed an equal status with men, 
and they inherited and possessed property. They took 
part in the sacrifices and religious duties. Viswavara com- 
posed sacred hymns. In the early Epic period, we are told 
that Garga Vachakuavia took an active part in the assembly 
of learned men summoned by Janaka, King of the Videhas, 
to decide which of them would prove the wisest. There is 
an account of a conversation between Yagnavalkya and his 
wife Maitreyi on the possible comprehension of the infinite 
in the finite. In the poem Bhagwan Manu, a punishment 
is prescribed for parents who keep away from school boys 
after five and girls after ten years of age. Megasthenes 
relates that LEterature and philosophy were studied by 
women of the nationalistic period. 

From the fiith century B.c., however, we find limiting 
laws in the Hindu Codes, and these are embodied in the Code 
of Manu, a.p. 200. Girls were excluded from the initiatory 
caste rites which preceded the education of boys. “ For 
women no sacred rite is performed with sacred texts; thus 
the law is settled; women who are destitute of strength and 
destitute of knowledge of the Vedic texts are as impure as 
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falschobd itself ” (Manu, ix. 18). Thereis abundant evidence, 
however, that in spite of these restrictions many women of 
the upper classes could read and write, and we know that 
they read and committed to memory the great epics the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. In one of the dramas of 
Kalidasa about the fifth century, one of the characters says 
that he must always laugh when he hears a woman read 
Sanscrit or a man sing a song, which would indicate not only 
that the women of his day did read Sanscrit, but also that 
the tendency of the men to scoff et learned women is no 
new development. l 

The Muhammadan conquest brought with it the purdah 
system, and women, forced into the seclusion of the zenana, 
were no longer able to share in the culture of their men. 
This cloud of ignorance and darkness enveloped them for 
seven centuries, and all trace of their previous happier state 
seemed to disappear. But from behind the purdah women’s 
influence still made itself felt; kingdoms were governed and 
dynasties were overthrown, and still the legends of Puranas 
and the Epics were studied. In the upper classes women 
were often required to undertake the supervision and manage- 
ment of large estates during the minority of their owners; 
the women of the lower classes assisted their husbands in 
their work or business, and the- keeping of accounts was in 
some cases the task of the chief-woman of the family. It 
was in the middle classes that the ignorance of women was 
most complete. 

With the coming of the British we get the Renaissance 
of women’s education in India. The East India Company 
found themselves faced by urgent educational problems. 
The gradual dropping of the old 2xotic court language of 
Persia and the substitution of the vernaculars as a medium 
of instruction was the first important change. Then followed 
the long and bitter controversy between the Anglicists and 
the Orientalists, which was finally closed in 1839 in the 
favour of the former by Lord Mecaulay’s famous minute. 
‘Thus engrossed in important measures affecting general 
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education, the Company did not turn their attention to the 
education of girls for some consicerable time. However, 
this was not entirely neglected; for missionary and other 
philanthropic bodies were tentatively approaching the 
problem. At first the work was very slow, and the pioneers 
soon found themselves faced with these three great obstacles 
which are still quoted in every report on female education 
in India: First, the difficulty of obteining women of suitable 
social position and education as teachers; secondly, the social 
custom in.regard to child marriage and the seclusion of 
women which curtails the school life of girls; and, thirdly, 
the absence of that stimulus created by the necessity of 
education as a means of livelihood which is so potent in the 
case of boys. In 1823 missionary schools were organized 
in Calcutta by Miss Cook, who in 1840 records 500 girls at 
school in Bengal. In 1849 an institution for the education 
of girls was established in Calcutta under the name of The 
Hindu Female School by Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, then legal 
Member of Council. It began with twenty-three pupils, and 
was for some time maintained at the entire cost of Mr. 
Bethune, who also left by his will lands and other property 
to endow it in perpetuity. On his death in 1851, the school 
was taken over by Lord Dalhousie, and the charge was after- 
wards transferred to Government as the Bethune Girls’ 
School. The school exists to-day as the Bethune College, 
and is affiliated to the Calcutta University. 

In Bombay the American Missicnary Society were the 
pioneers with their school for girls opened in 1824. By 1829 
there were 400 girls in their schools. The Scottish Missionary 
Society followed shortly afterwards, and by 1840 Dr. Wilson 
. had opened five schools for the education of the daughters 
of the higher classes of Hindus in the neighbourhood of 
Poona. The Church Missionary Scciety established their 
first girls’ school in 1826. In 1851 an endowment fund of 
Rs.20,000 was created by Mr. Maganbhai Karamchand 
of Ahmedabad for the foundation of two girls’ schools in 
that city, and in the same year Mr. Joti Govindrao Phule 
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opened’ a school at Poona. One cf the most interesting 
developments in the history of girls’ education in Bombay 
was the outcome of the Elphinstone College Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society; fourded, I believe, by Pro- 
fessor Patton of Elphinstone College. As a result of the 
discussions of this society, and under the leadership of Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji and others, four girls’ schools were estab- 
lished in 1849 in Bombay. These schools, in which the 
teaching was-done mainly by college students in their leisure 
time, are still in existence, and ore of the most efficient 
secondary schools for girls in Bombay is to-day managed 
by this society. In Madras from an early period boarding- 
schools were maintained by the Church of England Mission 
at Tinnevelly, but these were aztended exclusively by 
Christian converts. The Scottish M-ssion here were the first 
to teach- Hindu girls of the higher castes in a school opened 
in 1841. In 1824 there were 7,000 gizls at missionary schools, 
of whom the Scottish school had 709. 

This first period of tentative begirnings in girls’ education 
is brought to a close by the famous Educational Despatch 
addressed by the Court of Directors to the Government of 
India in 1854. In this historical document, the charter of 
Indian education, which is attributed to John Stuart Mill, 
great stress is laid on the importance of female education. 
“ The importance of female education in India cannot be 
overrated, and we have observed wrth pleasure the evidence 
which is now afforded of an increased desire on the part of 
many of the natives of India to give a good education to 
their daughters. By this means a far greater proportional 
impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone of 
the people than by the education of men. We cannot 
refrain from expressing our cordial sympathy with the efforts 
that are being made in this direction. The Government 
ought to give to female education in India its frank and cordial 
support.” The later Despatch of 1859 repeated these ex- 
pressions of sympathy, but recognized the difficulty of 
attempting rapid strides and the risk of exercising official 
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pressure in a matter which they regarded as of &treme 
delicacy. The result of the Despatch of 1854 was encourage- 
ment on the part of Government of private effort by a 
system of grants-in-aid, but whereas boys’ schools were 
erected all over the country and other vigorous measures 
were taken to forward their education, but few girls’ schools 
were founded by Government; and in the Bengal Administra- 
tive Report of 1881, only two Government primary schools 
for girls are noted, against 719 aided and 107 unaided volun- 
tary schools. 

About this time a strong impulse was given to female 
education by Miss Mary Carpenter. She visited India 
several times during the years 1867-1877, and made a special 
study of female education there; she then sent in to Govern- 
ment a report of her investigations, and made certain re- 
commendations. In 1867 she secured a grant of £15,000 
per annum for five years on condition that an equal amount 
was subscribed by the native community, for the establish- 
ment of Normal Schools for women teachers at Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. These two schools are in a flourishing state 
to-day, and are the mainstay of girls’ primary education in 
the Bombay Presidency. In 1870 two important schools, 
which have since developed into university colleges, were 
established by missionaries—the Isabella Thorburn School 
at Lucknow and the Sara Tucker School at Palamcottah. 

Tke Educational Commission of 1882 under Sir William 
Hunter showed how little had been done for the education 
of girls as compared with that of boys, and made recom- 
mendations that girls’ schools should receive special en- 
couragement and liberality; and the Commission of 1900 
again recommended that girls’ schools should receive liberal 
grants, and that fees should not be rigorously enforced. As 
a result of these recommendations, the outlay on girls’ 
‘education has been considerably increased, and a number 
of inspectresses have been recruited into the Indian educa- 
tional service from England. A certain amount of progress 
has been made, but it is very slow, and, speaking generally, 
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womet’s education in India remains in a very backward 
state. 

Applying the test of statistics, we find that of the girls 
of school-going age in the whole of India, the following 
percentage was at school: In 1886, 1-6 per cent.; in 1896, 
2-1 per cent.; in 1991, 2-2 per cent.; in 1907, 3-6 per cent.; 
and in 1912, 5:1 percent. The provinces vary considerably: 
Burmah leads with 8-14 per cent., then comes Bombay with 
5-9 per cent., Madras with 5-7 per cent., Bengal with 3-2 per 
cent., the Punjaub with 2-6 per cent., and, lowest of all, the 
United Provinces with 1-2 per cent. But taking the last 
quinquennium, from 1907-1912, we find the ratio of progress 
most marked in the United Provirces, where the increase 
was 92-6 per cent.; next, Bengal, with an increase of 78-6 
per cent.; Madras, 26 per cent.; whilst Bombay can only 
show an increase of 16:8 per cent. These figures represent 
mainly the state of primary education; and as regards the 
more advanced provinces of Bombay and Madras, the rate 
of increase is disappointing. Wher we come to secondary 
education, however, we find in these same provinces a 
very marked advance, particularly m Bombay. In 1912 in 
all India there were 66 high schools for girls with 9,045 
pupils, against 44 schools and 4,945 pupils in 1907; the 
numbers have therefore nearly doubled, and almost half of 
the girls attending high schools in all India are in Bombay. 
The rapid progress here is shown in the two Government 
high schools, where during the year 1914-15 the numbers 
on the rolls increased from 130 to 170 at Ahmedabad, and 
from 266 to 320 at Poona. This progress is remarkable, for 
whereas primary education has been carefully fostered by 
Government, secondary education is left almost entirely to 
private initiative. In ell India there are only five high 
schools for girls under Government management; the rest 
are mainly under the control of missionaries, except in 
the city of Bombay, where there are no less than eight 
under Indian management. 

This - growing impetus is not confined to schools. 
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University education is making very rapid strides,eand a á 
strong desire for better facilities is making itself felt. 
The number of women under collegiate instruction in 1912 
was 369, and the number of special colleges for women was 
5—the Bethune College, the Diocesan College and Loreto 
House in Calcutta, the Sara Tucker College at Palamcottah, 
and the Isabella Thorburn College at Lucknow. Since r912 
two new collages have been founded for women—one in 
Madras, and the new Medical College at Delhi. The Queen 
Mary College at Lahore has not yet reached university 
standard. In Bombay, where the demand for women’s 
university education is most insistent, there is no special 
college for women, and would-be graduates-are obliged to 
attend lectures at men’s colleges. In ‘spite of the absence 
of any special provision for them, women are crowding into 
the class-rooms of the Elphinstone, Grant Medical, St. 
Xavier, and Wilson Colleges. In 1912 there were seventy-six 
women in Bombay attending colleges for men, to the em- 
barrassment of some of the authorities.* Principal Covernton 
of Elphinstone College, in his report for the year 1909-10, 
writes: “ It is becoming a problem how to provide accom- 
modation and adequate supervision for these girls. It is 
ridiculous, to expect that young unmarried graduates, fresh 
from Oxford and Cambridge, can mould the minds and 
characters of Parsi, much less of Brahman, girls. ...-The 
close association of male and female involved in a mixed 
education is so totally opposed to the traditions of the East, - 
as well as so fraught with possibilities of evil, that in my 
opinion the system is rather a barrier than an encourage- 
ment to female education. That the number of girl under- 
graduates is increasing is a sign that even this is not sufficient 
to check the ċemand for a university education for women. 
If the conditions of that education were in accord with 
Oriental ideas of women’s functions, the numbers would 
go up by leaps and bounds. I am confident that the 


* The number of women reading for degrees in the Bombay colleges 
at present is 140. 
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N time ds ripe for the creation of a women’s college in 
Bombay.” 

Very recently a new and interesting experiment has been 
tried by Professor Karvé of Fergusson College, Poona, who 
has started a women’s university modelled on the Women’s 
‘University at Tokyo. His aim is to make provision for the 
higher education of women, with an Indian vernacular as 
the medium of instruction; to formulate courses specially 
suited to the needs of women; and to make provision for the 
training of vernacular teachers. It is too early to form any 
opinion on this new departure. The success of the Tokyo 
Women’s University is due to the strong national character 
of the education given, and if on similar lines Professor 
Karvé can command the support hə deserves, we may look 
to this new university to solve the main problems of women’s 
education to-day—the provision of suitable women teachers 
for vernacular schools, and the formulation of a curriculum 
adapted to the requirements of Indian girls. 

The strong and growing demand for higher education, 
existing as it does side by. side with apathy, if not actual 
hostility, on the part of the people to the primary education 
for girls, has given ground for some anxiety. It is felt that 
the real need of India is a general raising of all her women 
rather than the high culture of the few, and consequently 
there is a tendency to discourage this demand for college 
education until‘primary education shall be firmly established. 
This is, I think, a great mistake. The claims of primary 
education are certainly prior to those of university careers 
‘for women, but the interests of these two branches of educa- 
tion are not necessarily divergent; on the contrary, they are 
mutually dependent. 

In dealing with the individual child, educationists now 
recognize that the function of the teacher is to follow rather 
than to lead. The healthy young mind has an intuitive 
knowledge of its own needs, and the educator can best ac- 
complish his task by supplying the needs as they manifest 
themselves and removing obstacles which would check 
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natural, spontaneous growth: May not this princi@le be 
applied equally to the education of a people? For the last 
three decades we have been attempting to popularize free 
primary education of girls in India, with little success; 
secordary education, on the other hand, with little official 
encouragement, and in spite of high fees, has forced a way 
for icself and is developing rapidly. What is the meaning 
of these apparently conflicting phenomena ? 

Wnen we say that primary education does not progress, 
we must distinguish. In the large cities, where we 
have fairly good schools staffed with trained teachers, 
a demand has been created for girls’ primary education, and 
the regular attendance of little girls at school is becoming 
estaklished as a habit. But this is far from being the case 
in the villages, which really constitute India. The little © 
village girl of school-going age is a shrewd little person. 
Her work in the home and in the fields gives her a certain 
economic value, of which she is fully aware, and she hesitates 
to sacrifice her time and liberty until she sees it is worth ' 
her while. When discussing the question of attending 
school with these girls, inquiries as to terms do not take 
the usual form, ‘‘ What are the fees ?” but, “ What will you 
pay me if I come to school?” They are, however, quick to 
recognize value, and in the rare cases where a village school 
is in charge of a qualified woman of strong personality, 
there is no difficulty in filling it with pupils. The obstacle 
to progress is to-day what it always has been—the want of 
suitable teachers. The training colleges are turning out 
yearly a large though insufficient supply of trained teachers ; 
but, unfortunately, these women are drawn almost ex- 
clusively from the lower classes, and whatever their pro- 
fessional qualifications may be, they are unable to hold 
their own socially, and to command the respect which 
is essential to a successful teacher. The personality 
of tae teacher is the all-important factor in education, 
and until we can provide Indian primary schools with good 
teachers, we cannot expect them to be popular: the un- 
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populfrity of the present village schools is not altogether 
to be deplored. 

For the solution of the problem of the teacher, I look to 
the girls who are to-day pressing into the high schools and 
colleges. It is true that at present these girls have no 
intention of preparing for a teaching career, at least in 
primary schools; their object is simply self-development. 
But when their college career is over they will not be content 
to lead the idle existence of the women of the past; they 
will feel the need of a sphere of usefulness and influence 
outside the home, and, under the wise guidance of college 
teachers, they could be made to realize their responsibility 
in this matter. If the young men students in the seventies 
could establish and teach in those girls’ schools in Bombay, 
it should be possible to rouse a sense of duty in the women 
students of to-day. For the future cf the education of Indian 
women rests with the educated women of India, and the 
problem of the school curriculum will never be solved until 
highly trained women educationists can bring their minds 
to bear upon it. 

I would therefore strongly urge tke desirability of meeting 
this demand for higher education freely and generously by 
establishing model high schools and colleges for women 
which will rank with those already provided for boys and 
staffed with teachers of equal academic status. These 
schools and colleges should be staffed as far as possible by 
Indian women graduates recruited into the educational 
service under the same conditions as men. The creation 
of these well-paid appointments will have the effect of 
directing attention to education as a profession, and a new 
interest will be roused in pedagogics. In the province of 
primary education there is abundant scope for Indian girl 
graduates as Inspectresses of Schools and Lecturers in 
Training Colleges for vernacular teachers. We may, I 
think, safely assume that Indian girls of good social class 
will offer themselves for these appointments, and their 
example may encourage other girls of the higher~-castes to 
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enter the teaching profession. We may thus hope tò draw 
into the vernacular training: colleges the kind of women 
who can be trained into real Educators who will win the 
confidence of Indian parents. When by increasing the 
quantity and improving the quality of trained vernacular 
teachers we have gained the confidence of Indian men and 
women, and not till-then, we may begin-to consider the 
question of compulsory primary education for girls. 

Ths present time is a ‘critical one ini the history of Indian 
- womanhood. The new impulse which shows itself in the 
demand for higher education is strong, and ‘even if it were 
desirable it cannot be suppressed. It is charged with great 
possibilities for good or for evil, and it is imperative that no 
opportunity should be lost to influence it for good. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FCREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the. East India Association was held on Monday, March 
26, 1917, at the Caxton Hall, Westminste:, at which a paper was read 
by Miss M. Ashworth, entitled ‘‘ The Education of Women in India.”’ 

Sir Frederick Lely (in the absence of the Rt. Hon. Lord Lamington, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.LE.), occupied the chair. 

The following ladies and gentlemen, among others, were present: Sir 
Arundel T. Arundel, K.c.s.1., Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir William Ovens 
Clark, Colonel M. J. Meade, c.1.£., Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.i.z., Mr. 
Owen Dunn, m.1.c.z., Mr. T. J. Bennett, c.1.z., Mr. T. H. S. Bid- 
dulph, c.1.£., Mr. N. C. Sen, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mrs. and Miss Rus- 
sell, Miss Drury, Miss Chandler, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mrs. Bakhle, Miss 
Bakhle, the Misses Bakhle, Mrs. Drury, Lady Graves Sawle, Miss 
Scarth, Mr. Haji, Miss Bonnerjee, Miss Jones, Mr. Patvardhan, Mr. 
B. M. Lal, Mr. E. D. Carolis, Mr. S. V. Swami, Mr. K. C. Bhandari, 
Mr. Patel, Mrs. Burke, Miss Constantine, Rev. W. Broadbent, Mr. 
Marshall, Miss Deve, Mr. H. Marsh, c.1.3., Mr. Kureishi, Dr. Mehta, 
Mrs. Sen, Mrs. Somerville Stephens, Mrs. Kinnier-Tarte, Mrs. Beau- 
champ, Mr. M. Firoz, Mrs. Frazer, Mrs. Collis, Miss Fuller, Miss Wal- 
ford, Miss Francis, Mrs. and Miss Brereton, Miss Stoton, Mr. A. A. 
Khan, Mr. T. Davis, Miss Davis, Mrs. and Miss Wilmot Corfield, Mr. 
and Miss Prescott, Mr. N. N. Wadiar, Miss Brind, Mr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Mrs. Haigh, Mr. F. H. Browa, Mr. F. C. Channing, Miss 
M. Sorabji, Mrs. Frederick Pollen, Mrs. Marsh, Miss Ross, Miss 
Bowles, Mrs. Wigley, Miss Wells, Mr. Ryan, Mrs. Woods, Miss Bridge, 
Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. W. Frank, Mrs. Lound, Mr. Sunampadu 
Arumugam, Rev. H. Udny Weitbrecht, p.p., Miss A. A. Smith, and 
Dr. J. Pollen, c.1.5., Hon. Secretary. 

The SECRETARY : I am sorry to tell you, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
just heard from Lord Lamington that he :s detained by military duties, 
and cannot preside here, but in his absence our old friend from Bombay, 
Sir Frederick Lely, has kindly consented <o take the chair. 

The Cuarrman: I am exceedingly so-:ry for the absence of Lord 
Lamington, more especially as it involves imposing upcn you an inferior 
substitute ; but with regard to interest in the subject which is to be brought 
before us to-day I can honestly say I yield to nd one. Many of us do 
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not appreciate the enormous influence and power of women in India which 
they clready possess, and still more will possess ir: the future. We see, 
somet:mes, a man swaggering along the road with his wife meekly 
carrying the load behind him, and we hear of the ladies preparing the 
food of the house for their lords and masters, anc only when they have 
satisfied them will they presume to take their place at the board. We 
are hence inclined to think that women occupy a secondary and sub- 
servient place. It is no such thing ; it is all make-believe. The women 
of India, like the women everywhere, are an enormous domestic force, 
social force, and religious force, and I believe in the future will be no 
less a political force; and therefore the question of the education of 
women assumes very great importance. To use a phrase which I believe 
was otiginally used by Lord Beaconsfield, it is really ‘‘a matter of 
educating our masters.’’ i 

Now Miss Ashworth is a lady who is fully competent to speak upon 
the subject, because she can speak, not only from a study of it, but after 
practical experience of the real facts, and I have pleasure in introducing 
her to you. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The CHairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure we all feel grateful 
to Miss Ashworth for the interesting paper which she has just read, show- 
ing a thorough study of the facts and a consideration of the remedies 
and msans which are suggested for progress. Statistics are very ugly 
things, and it is Cangerous to run one’s head against them ; but, in spite 
of them, I cannot help thinking that interest in the education of women 
in India has greatly advanced amongst the people of recent years. 
Years ago I admit the trend of popular opinion was against it. It used 
to be said that to send girls to school weuld be dying in the face of 
Saraswati—that is, the goddess of learning. If girls were allowed to 
invade her domain, hitherto reserved for boys, she would show her resent- 
ment by making them all widows. I remember a lady of some rank and 
positiona Muhammadan lady—who had received some amount of 
education ; but unfortunately she was a lady who was very reckless in 
money matters, always outrunning the constable and getting into debt ; 
and the wiseacres of the town used to shake their heads and point to her 
as one more evil instance of female education, for the many promissory 
notes cf hers which were flying about the bazaars would never have 
existed if she had not been taught how to sign her name. 

I have no doubi in my own mind that the popular feeling has much 
improv2d since those days, and that among a very large number of the 
more intelligent members of the community there is a willingness to send 
their g:rls to school and risk the chance of widowhood, always provided 
that the Government pays for all, and that they are not called upon to 
pay anything themselves. Now what we want, as the lecturer points 
out, is some definite lines of progress, and persistence on those lines ; 
and the foundation of the whole thing in India, as in England, is the 
teachers. Unless you get good teachers, there is no hope for progress. 
The main point is to raise their qualifications in every branch, and for 
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that purpose, what we want, above all things is a waman’s college in 
every great centre of population, staffed end controlled by women and 
inspired by women. It is hard, to my mind, to conceive a more dis- 
tressing state of things than our failure to get hold of popular sentiment, 
and failure, as General Gordon used to say, tc get into the skins of the 
people. Even in England, where the relations between the sexes have 
been perfectly free for centuries, many people are inclined to look 
askance at the mixed schools—such a school as St. George’s at Har- 
penden, for instance, where the boys and girls eat together, and do 
their lessons, and win scholarships together at Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is an excellent school, but a great meny intelligent people hesitate 
rather to approve of it. 

If that is so in England, how much stronger will the feeling be in 
India. Probably none of you will need a lengthy explanation of the 
relationship between the sexes in India. It is infinitely more restricted 
than it is in this country, and therefore what in England is at the worst 
a doubtful innovation—I mean this system of mixed teaching—is, to 
most of the ordinary Indian citizens, indecent and scandalous; and yet 
that is the form under which the education of women has for the most 
part been introduced. What has been doae tc conciliate popular senti- 
ment, to soften the transition between the woman of the past and the 
woman of the future? The fact is the girls have themselves invaded 
the colleges and the lecture-rooms; they have opened the doors and 
taken their seats by the side of the male students; and the authorities, 
on their side, have adopted a perfectly negative attitude, and allowed 
them to enter and learn their lessons along with the male students, at 
the hands of male teachers, without providing any sort of supervision or 
control. My experience is, perhaps, rather out of date, but to my mind 
there is no greater need in India than a staff of self-respecting, well- 
balanced, mature, educated Englishwomien who shall teach and con- 
trol and inspire; and I wish my Indian friends to note this; I would 
only have them as a vanguard who would lead up to a new race of 
Indian women who would take their places. 

I should just like to mention that the lecturar, I am sure by inadver- 
tence, has omitted to refer to one effort which deserves immense respect 
from us all. She has mentioned two colleges, I think—the Queen Mary 
College of Lahore, and one other—new colleges; but she has made no 
mention of an institution which has been carried on for many years by a 
band of brilliant and devoted women for the medical education of 
women at Ludhiana in the Panjab—women of the highest rank in their 
profession, who have lived for years on subsistence allowances, devoting 
the fees they get from private patients to the support of the school, and 
training year by year a number of women ard surrounding them with 
the influence of a Christian home, giving them the highest medical train- 
ing and sending them out to minister to taeir sister women. J am sure 
an effort like that deserves the greatest ccnsideration, and, no doubt, it 
was only omitted by inadvertence. 

Mrs. FREDERICK PoLLEN said that she was afraid she was not com- 
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petent to speak with regard to the merits of the subject, butas Sir 
Frederick had mentioned the Ludhiana Medical School, she would like 
to mention the Queen Mary High Schco:,* of Bombay, which was 
doing an excellent work,? and also the High School at Lahore, the only 
Women’s College in Panjab affiliated with University ; has two hundred 
pupils, where they were preparing to work on College lines, and which 
already had classes preparing for the University. 

The Rev. Dr. H. Upny Werrsrecut said the question was one of 
the mest vital importance for India, especially at the present day. They 
wanted, first of all, to bring to their imagination what the real state of 
things was, and, secondly, to do what they could towards promoting this 
great cbject. If they asked themselves what was the motive of the effort 
which had hitherto been expended on women’s education in India, he 
thought that would take them to the bedzock of the question. Take, 
first, the case of the missionaries. They had gathered a certain number 
of Christians, and if the girls were not educated to be suitable wives and 
mothers, these Christian families could never develop, as they should ; 
therefcre they started girls’ schools for them. The same thing was hap- 
pening in the case of the Indian community generally, and, although 
the figures quoted by Miss Ashworth were very low, yet surely they 
offered some encouragement, seeing that within a decade the education 
of women had increased something like x09 per cent. as compared with 
the former lamentably low figure. Now what had been the cause of 
that? Surely the spread of education amongst the men. Being them- 
selves educated, and having in some cases seen what life is in a family 
where the wife is educated as the husbanc, they have felt the want of 
educated partners in life. Thus the desire has sprung up, at any rate 
among the upper classes, and is increasing, for female education in 
India. 

A new and powerful factor in the movement is the war. Association 
in work for the benefit of the soldiers had brought Indian women into 
touch with the idea of a community outside the Zenana, and beyond their 
own villages and towns. Indian women have begun to feel themselves 
citizens of a great Empire, and, wanting to do what they could for 
their country, they were beginning more than ever before to desire educa- 
tion. There was a great want to be supplied, and the question was, how 
could the Government and others meet wħat was a genuine demand? 
Provided the education was of the right sort, the appetite would increase 
with the consumption. Perhaps this indicates one reason why the appe- 
tite had not increased so largely as they would have liked. It had been 
mentioned that when the Indian parent wanted his girl educated, he did 
not say: ‘‘ What am I to pay for it?” but, ‘‘ What will you give me if 

* Queen Mary High School, for Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsees, Sikhs, and 
Christians, has between two and three hundred pupils and a European staff 
of six. 

+ The University Settlement, Bombay, also seeks to meet some of the pressing 
needs of University students, which have been so clearly put before us. This 
hostel is appreciated quite beyond its residential capacity by Hindu, Parsee, 
and Muhammadan students. 
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my gir® goes to school??? This means that they needed to avoid 
the errors into which they had fallen im the development of male 
education in India, more especially the nezlect of duty relating to the 
lives of the children as inhabitants and citizens of India. There had 
been too much copying of the three R’s as taught in Europe, without the 
fourth R—Religion—the lack of which thez were all agreed on as being 
a deleterious influence. It was for the authorities to adapt the new ideas 
to the life of the Indian woman which she should lead in her own home. 

Then there was a further consideration—the cult of the vernacular. 
This had been much neglected in the system of education in India 
hitherto. When the Renaissance came to Europe in the fifteenth cen- 
tury it was no doubt through a foreign lenguage—the Greek—but the 
literature and the philosophy which it enshrined did their work by reviv- 
ing the great literatures of the vernacular languages of Europe. The 
same effect had.not been produced, as it should have been, in India. 
Speaking generally, its vernaculars had aot experienced the reviving 
influence which should have come through the impact of a new thought and 
a new culture. No stucent of a university should receive a degree merely 
for knowledge expressed in English, unless he also showed his ability 
for setting forth in his mother-tongue what he had learned through a 
foreign one. If the vernaculars were given due recognition in college 
and school, and above all in girls’ schools, then one might hope that 
the educated Indian woman, even more than the educated Indian man, 
would become the vehicle for spreading the knowledge acquired from 
Western sources in the homes of the people, and so reviving the whole 
intellectual life of India as it had never be2n revived before. 

After all, it was their friends the Indians who had the chief part to 
play. It was according as they honoured their women, and showed what 
they wanted them to be, that the Indian woman who loved her husband 
and her brother and father would strive to get education. But the 
Englishwoman living in India also might play an important part, if she 
would make herself acquainted with the vernacular, so that she could 
move freely in the Zenanas, and have sympathetic, friendly intercourse 
with the women, who would surprise her by their response to genuine 
friendship. 

Miss Watrorp said, as one representing those who had gone out to 
South India to do educational work, their difficulty was to know what 
Indian parents did want. Unfortunately, she felt that there was not a 
growing desire for education. She had been among Hindus for 
twenty-five years, and she could not say they had increased the number 
of schools: They had opened schools in some parts, and closed schools 
in others, and the numbers would be abcut the same. In Tinnevelly, 
-amongst the Hindus, particularly amongst the high castes, they had not 
managed to keep the schools beyond the Fourth Standard, and if any- 
body could tell her what means they ough: to take to make their educa- 
tion attractive, she would be very grateful. Her experience had been, 
in dealing with village children, that unless they gave them something— 
such as dolls, for instance—~it was very difficult to get them to learn. 
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She had often felt very much discouraged ; they had trained @achers, 
perhaps not the ideal teachers, but conscientious girls who had been 
trained, and who were seeking the good of their people, but it was 
always a difficulty to get Hindu children to school, and if anyone could ' 
help her to solve that problem she would be deeply grateful. There 
was a new mission college started in Madras—the United Missionary 
College—and another one which the Government had started just before, 
so that they really had two colleges in Madras. The great difficulty she 
had always felt was how to make primary education what the people 
required. She only knew of one school in the Tinnevelly district where 
they could get the children to go up to the Seventh Standard, and that 
was done with the greatest difficulty. 

Mr. CortpstTrEam said it was with great pleasure he had heard the 
Ludhiana College alluded to. If there was one kind of female educa- 
tion in India which was pre-eminently necessary, it was medical educa- 
tion. For medical training women were required who were highly 
educated; because to undergo medical education with advantage 
students must have had previously a thoroughly good general education. 
Besides the Harding Memorial College at Delhi, and the Women’s 
Christian Medical College at Ludhiana, a female Medical College had 
been, or was about to be, started in Madras. Too many of them India 
could not have, considering its great need of women doctors. Male 
doctors were often not allowed to practise amongst the women, and it 
was sad to think that at present only those two or three colleges were in 
existence! With reference to what had been said about the Kinnaird 
Women’s College at Lahore, it might interest thema to know that one of 
the principal posts in the school was occupied by a young Panjabi lady. 
There was no feature in Indian life which had changed so rapidly as 
the education of women, and he hoped the considerable progress would 
go on increasing. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Frroz said he would like to say a few words with regard to the 
inquiry as to the best way of making female education attractive to the 
Indian female, and indeed remarks had been made about Indians wish- 
ing to get some prizes or dolls before they would go to school. The 
reason was that the people could not afford the fees at the school, and 
that was why they hesitated before they sent their children to school. 
People forget, when commenting on Indian education from the English 
point of view, that wealth in this country is about £30 per head, and 
that of India about 27s. Education here is compulsory, and in India 
it is not, for the simple reason that our Government is comparatively 
poor, and can’t afford such a great expenditure in the face of other and 
more pressing wants. Why the higher classes hesitated was that in all 
the missionary schools great stress was laid on religious education, but 
if they went to any of the Government schools no religion was taught 
there, and to an Indian, religion was more even than life itself. If the 
Government only devoted more attention to the desires of the people, 
there would be no reason why the Indians should not flock to the schools. 
They must first of all assure the people, not only that their education 
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N would e looked after, but their religion. If that was done, there was 
no reason why they should not be successful. With regard to the Queen 
Mary School, there were Mussulman, Hindt, and Christian teachers, and 
religious classes for all the children separately ; and if education was to 
be made popular the first thing was to pay special attention to their 
religious ideals. No country had ever made progress unless it had pro- 
gressed on its own national lines and national language, whereas in India 
the native children, before they could sign their own names, were taught 
in English, ‘‘D O G, dog means Kutta.” On the contrary, they should 
attempt to teach them in their own language. Very few English people 
really devoted much time or attention to learn, speak, or write books in 
the Indian language. It is a deplorable fact that Indians educated in 
the West, if they write a book, will write it in a foreign language, for- 
getting the fact that that language very likely already possesses a better 
written book on the subject. The first consideration was to teach the 
children in their own language, and not talk to them in English, because 
they could not understand English. (Hear, hear.) 

The LECTURER, in reply, said she was very conscious of the omissions 
in her paper, particularly with regard to medical education and the work 
of missionaries ; but the subject was a very wide one, and it had been 
necessary to cut out a considerable amount of matter in order to keep the 
paper within bounds. 

To treat the subject adequately it would be necessary to devote a 
separate paper to both medical education of wcmen and the work of 
missionaries in women’s education in India. Her original intention had 
been to deal with the higher education of women only, and with that in 
view she had written to the principals of all the important schools and 
colleges for information regarding each institution. A number of replies 
had been received, but the bulk, she was efraid, were at the bottom of 
the ocean. She wished to draw attention zo the new movement for the 
higher education of women in India. It was very important, and would 
have a considerable influence on the future of India. She felt that the 
potentiality of the movement was not fully realized, and that the present 
policy of laissez-faire was a dangerous one. ‘The presence of young 
women students in men’s colleges without any sort of feminine super- 
vision was undesirable, and caused not orly difficulties with regard to 
discipline, but a painful shyness in the more sensitive girl students. The 
opponents of women’s higher education in India based their objections 
mainly on two grounds—the fear that Indian women students might 
imitate militant suffragists, and that they might ke affected by the sedi- 
tion (Hon. Sec.: ‘‘ Unrest’’) which had crept into some of the men’s 
colleges. With regard to militancy, it was true that the mass of English 
women students were suffragists, but not ‘‘ militant”’ suffragists. The 
mental discipline of college training made law-breaking distasteful. 
With regard to unrest, its entrance into men’s colleges was mainly due to 
the want of intimate relations between steff and students. Under the 
existing circumstances there might be some Janger of the women students 
being affected, but Indian women are very loyal by nature, and if they 
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` ~ 
- were taken into residential colleges staffed by women the affgctionate 
relations which would certainly be established between students and 
teachers would leave no room for political unrest. (Hear, hear.) 
Dr Jonn PoLLeEN, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
‘and the Lecturer, said that he had been asked by Sir Arundel ‘Arundel 
to express his regret at not being able to stay to the end of the meeting 
in order to have the pleasure of hearing Miss Ashworth, but he had 
entrusted to him the duty of thanking her for her-paper and also of 
thanking the Chairman for his kindness in occupying the chair at 'a 
moment’s notice. He (Dr. Pollen) had his own views about the educa- 
tion cf women in India, but he feared they were so hopelessly heterodox 
that 3 would hardly do to give them full expression on the present occa- 
sion. He had always held that, as things were in these modern days, . 
the women of the. East, in nearly everything that touched ‘‘ distinctive 
womanhood,” were better educated than their sisters of the West, and he 
thought this was indicated. in the simple manner the hair was dressed 
and the graceful way in which the head was covered by the daughters of 
the Crient. Could anything’ be more charming than the Grecian sym- 
metry of the Indian sari? He would not allude to the esthetic curves 
and folds and other graces of feminine attire in India as.compared with 
the skortening skirts and high- -heeled, sheeplike leggings of the West, for 
‘í comparisons were odious.” But he thought in matters of dress the 
education of Eastern ladies was more complete and restful than was com- 
monly recognized. Miss Ashworth had, kowever, dealt with her subject 
most admirably; and Sir Frederick Lely had thrown a flood of light on 
the various questions raised. He had much pleasure in moving a vote 
of thenks to the lady lecturer and chairman. 
Colonel Mrane seconded the proposition, which was put to the meet- 
- ing, and received with applause. ` 
The CHatrman suitably replied on behalf of himself and the lecturer, 
and the proceedings terminated. : 
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CHINA IN ENGLISH LITERATURE * 


By G. CURRIE MARTIN, M.A., B.D. 


WERE one to ask the ordinary educated Englishman or 
Englishwoman for references to China in English literature, 
they would probably be exhausted by two well-known quotas 
tions, one from Tennyson and one from Dr. Johnson. _, 


“ Better’ fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.”} 


This in itself betrays an ignorance of the land to which the 
poet refers, for it obviously did not enter into his mind that a- 
real“‘ cycle of Cathay ”.only amounted to sixty years. In the 
second, China is nothing more than a geographical term. ` 

“Let observation with extersive view 

“ Survey mankind from China to Peru.’’¢ 
‘Were the person interrogated to extend his definition of 
English literature so as to include American, he might quote 
- to’ you Bret Harte’s “ Heathen Crinee,” and who knows © 
how much influence that amusing set of verses has had on 
the mind of the average man in giving him altogether erro- _ 
neous ideas about the inhabitants cf the Celestial Empire ? 

“ The smile that is childlike and bland ” is supposed to 

bea charactéristic expression of the wily Oriental, who hides. 
under that cloak all sorts of subtleties and chicaneries which 


-* A. paper recently read before the China Society at Caxton Hall, 
‘Westminster, Dr. Timothy Richard in the chair. ; . 

{+ “ Locksley Hall.” . 

t “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” 
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are destined to ruin the prospects of the trustful Wesgerner. 4 


He knows nothing of the reliability, honourable dealing, and 
pledged word of the Chinese gentleman. He is unaware of 
what a Chinese lawyer once told us from this platform—that 
the Chinese did not require~written receipts and elaborate 
systems of law until they came into close contact with 
Western civilization. I remember dining with a lady on 
the eve of my journey to China some years ago, and she 
expressed great wonder that I should visit such a country. 
On my asking why, she replied: “ Oh, I should hate to go, 
for I should expect to be murdered in my bed every night l” 
One would have thought ove such experience would suffice, 
but the mental attitude betrays the distrust that arises from 
ignorance. 

Yet, as I hope to show, English readers had comparatively 
little excuse for their lack of knowledge, for there has existed 
for centuries in their own language very excellent accounts 
of that land, and very just estimates of some of the finer 
qualities displayed by its inhabitants. This paper is a mere 
ballon d'essai, in order to stir up interest in a subject not 
hitherto examined, and incite some members of this Society 
better qualified than myself to make fuller investigation. 

I wish I could claim for the father of English poetry a 
knowledge of China, and an attempt on the part of him 


` “Who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold '’* 

to familiarize his countrymen with the wonders of Cathay. 
In spite of the efforts of Professor Skeate to prove that 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Squire’s Tale ” is indebted to Marco Polo, I 
feel constrained to say that more careful and impartial study 
has forced us to abandon that idea. There were other 
accounts of what seemed the mythical wonders of these far 
off lands that with far greater probability furnished Sùr 
poet with the foundations of his tale. 

Neither can we any longer claim Sir John Mandeville as 
the father of English prose. The real author of that book 


* Milton, “ Il Penseroso,” 1. Iro. 
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‘is almast certainly Jean de Bourgogne, and his sources Friar 
Odoric and others, whom he unblushingly plagiarizes, having 
probably never gone farther than the Holy Land on his own 
account. The English version of the work, originally written 
in French, exerted a strong influence on English prose for 
five centuries, and the version mzde about the year of 
Chaucer’s death familiarized Englist readers with the mar- 
vellous romance of the East. He tells tales of the court of 
the Grand Cham and Prester John, and of those other 
islands (for everything is an island in these far Eastern 
lands), whither one must sail from. Venice or Genoa. As 
Miss Greenwood * says of him, “‘ This greater than Defoe used 
before Defoe the art of introducing such little details as give 
to fiction the appearance of personal recollection.” He had, 
moreover, skilful devices for creatinz the feeling of reality; 
the wonders he relates are sometimes accounted for by-what 
appears a rational cause; touches of criticism or personal 
reflection contradict the supposition of simplicity; with 
equal circumstantial gravity he describes the trees which 
bear ‘‘ boumbe,” or cotton, and these which bear the very 
short gourds “ which, when ripe, men open and find a little 
beast with flesh and blood and bone, like a little lamb with- 
out wool.” He ‘ improves ” his authorities. Thus, where 
Odoric says the hangings of the Great Cham’s court were of 
red leather, Mandeville describes them ‘‘ as of panther skins 
as red as blood.” He had the qualifications of a good 
journalist, and had an excellent eve for a telling phrase. 
He has an air of dealing faithfully with his readers, for he 
writes: ‘‘ He that will trow it, trow it, and he that will not, 
leave. For I will never the latter tell somewhat that I saw, 
whether they will trowe it or they rill.” He has boundless 
stories of adventures that remain untold. We can well 
beliéve it, if many emanated from his own brain. But he 
will not ‘‘ queer the pitch” for subsequent adventurers, 
““wherefore,”’. says the gallant knizht, “ I will holde me 


stille.” 
* “Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit.,” vol. i., chap. ï, 


VOL. XI. 2E 
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Acready travellers had been busy in these far Bastern’ 
lands—Odoric of Pordenone (1330), whom I have already 
meniioned, and others more famous, including the best 
known of all, Marco Polo. The latter is particularly poor 
in h:s accounts of China proper, but in one or other of the 
versions of his book was doubtless known to many English 
read2rs, and anyhow, tales from his pages would be widely 
familiar. 

It is, therefore, surprising that among the great Eliza- 
bethans we have no more frequent reference to Cathay. 
In the splendid verse of Marlowe’s ‘‘ Tamburlane the Great ” 
we look for it in vain. In his sweep of the world, and his 
graniiloquent speeches as to what he has or what he longs 
to conquer, Cathay is never mentioned; yet the colour and 
splendour of it would have suited his genius—had he only 
known. 

Why did not Shakespeare, with his universal mind 
and gift to turn all things to account, discover some of 
China’s secrets? One can only suppose that in spite of all 
that had been written no traveller had told anything of 
China’s history, and there was no dramatic situation for him 
to choose. How many magnificent lines might have been 
added to Othello’s speech had he only taken him to far 
Cathay. As it is, the inhabitants of that land were for 
Shakespeare only synonyms of cheatery and chicanery. 
Oh, the pity of it! 

In the “ Merry Wives ” * Page and Ford discuss Falstaff. 


“ Fərd: I will seek out Falstaff. 

* Page: I never heard such a drawling, affecting rogue. 

“ Ford: If I do find it—well. 

“ Page: I will not believe such a Cataian, though the priest o’ the 
town commended him for a true man.” 


Falstaff as a typical Chinese is too ludicrous for words! 
Again, in “ Twelfth Night ’’+ Sir Toby Belch in the hour 
of revelry cries out: “ My lady’s a Cataian; we are politi- 


+ “Merry Wives,” Act II., Sc. i., 148. 
+ “Twelfth Night,” Act IIL, Sc. ii., 80. 
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‘cians; Malvolio’s a Peg-a-Ramsey, and ‘ Three merry men 
be we,’”’ the context proving the contemptuousness of the 
reference. 

Had Spenser known of the riches of the land, we had 
surely met it in the ‘‘ Faery Queena.” Once he seems all 
but on the verge of the discovery: * 


“ But let that man with better sense advise, 
That of the world least part to us is red; 
And daily how through hardy emterprise 
Many great Regions are discoversd, 

Which to late age were never m=ntionéd. 
Who ever heard of th’ Indian Pru? 

Or who in venturous vessel measuréd 

The Amazon huge river, now found trew ? 
Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever view ?” 


The hour was at hand when that new knowledge should 
be within everyone’s reach. These were the days of the 
Elizabethan voyagers, and once, at least, Drake himself 
came into touch with a Chinaman. This was during a visit 
to the East Indies. A Chinese refugee begged Drake to 
take him back to his own land, but the Commander was not 
prepared to go so far. The Chinese listened to all Drake’s 
adventures ‘‘ with the utmost attemtion and delight, and 
having fixed them in his mind,” we are told, “ thanked God 
for the knowledge ke had gained.” 

There was one that has been termed “ the busiest mole 
that burrowed beneath those infloriate lawns... .” Ina 
century of the creative genius of such diverse men as Mar- 
lowe and Nash, Sidney and Raleigh, Drake and Bacon and 
Donne, he steadfastly fulfilled the office of an editor, second 
to none in the modest virtues whica should adorn it, yet 
confident of the loftiness of his ideal and the significance 
of his self-imposed duty. He produced what Froude calls 
“thé great epic of modern England.” This man was 
Richard Hakluyt. ‘' In his rectory at Wetheringsett, when 
he closed his study door on Suffolk he flung open his window 


* “ Faery Queene,” Book II., Introduction. 
+ Jobnsor, “Life of Drake.” 
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to Cathay,”* writes the author of the most recent study ONg 
his great book, and he thus brought the magic vision near 
to his contemporaries. The “ Voyages” is a wonderful 
book—occasionally dull and slow, but ever leading us on by 
its vistas of wider horizons; filled with dramatic incidents, 
coloured with all the glory of East and West, for in these 
pages they inseparably meet. Nothing comes amiss to him, 
and in his fine English he translates the monkish chronicle, 
the Romanist missionary, or the pages of Marco Polo into 
that living tongue that was being moulded into incomparable 
majesty under the hand of his contemporary, William Shake- 
speare. Hakluyt’s multifarious riches spilled over into the 
hands of another and younger clergyman, Samuel Purchas, 
who styled the five folios he produced ‘“ Hakluytus Post- 
humus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes.’’ The good man tells 
us that he never travelled more than two hundred miles 
from his two Essex livings; but he loved his work, and 
though he has little discrimination, he has preserved for us 
much valuable material, often doubling his predecessor’s 
pages, but at the same time giving us many new sources 
of information. From these two storehouses Englishmen 
learned much, and might have learned far more. Their 
modern sumptuous editions give us no excuse for leaving 
unexamined the riches they amassed. Purchas himself has 
a pertinent passage in one of his numerous quaint editorial 
notes, which even now, after three hundred years, has its 
sting of truth. “ And so,” he writes, “has it fared with 
all Tartarian and Chinesian affairs, of which we had so little 
knowledge as of Tamerlan, further than terrors of Tartarian 
armies and some men’s special occasions and travels have 
given us light. Even the sun riseth in those parts whiles 
it is not day breake with us, and hath attained almost his 
noon-point before we see him: and worthy we are to abide 
in a black night of ignorance, if we welcome not what light 
we can get (if we cannot get what we would) from so remote 
an East. ... To reconcile all doubts is for me too hard a 


* Times Lit. Supp., Oct. 26, 1916. 
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taske, because Cataia and China are even still bemysted, 
and leave their surveyors perplexec.’* Many of us have 
crossed in the luxury of the Siberian axpress these lands once 
traversed in far more arduous fashion by those early pioneers. 
We have books written for our imstruction by men and 
women who have spent their lives in China, but we remain 
ignorant still, and perplexed by Eastern problems, and many 
of those who live within her own cities are blind to the 
riches and wealth of suggestion at their own doors! For 
the early seventeenth century there was much excuse, but 
for the twentieth little save indolence and indifference ! 

Let us now turn to a brief exarrination of some of the 
riches contained in the pages of these two writers drawn 
from contemporary narratives. Hakluyt, for example, gives 
a picturesque dialogue printed at Macao in 1590,f which 
presents a wonderfully accurate picture of China as then 
known, and many of the names in their quaint spelling are 
perfectly recognizable. It consists of fifteen provinces, we 
are told, among those on the coast baing Coantum, Foquien, 
Chequian, Nanquin, Xantum, and Faquir; while among the 
inland ones are Xiensi, Xansi, Suciuon, and Junan. The 
Chinese Wall is described for us, and we are also told how 
densely populated is all the land. The distinction between 
what the author terms fu, cheu, ar.d hien towns is clearly 
given. The soil is described as “ fertile, the air wholesome, 
and the whole kingdom at peace.” Great stores of silver, 
gold, silk, spices, cotton, and porcelain are everywhere to be 
found. The system of graduation is explained, the love of 
literature, the method of Government postal arrangements, 
and the variety of religions. It is ar. illuminating document. 
_ As we turn over the pages we find in Gaspar da Cruz’s 
“ Treatise on China ”f a wonderfully fascinating picture of 
Canton, which in many of its details would still serve as a 
good account. It is possessed of “ very strong walls, very 
well made, and of a good height, and to the sight they seem 

* Purchas, xi. 399. The quotations from Hakluyt and Purchas are 


from Maclehose’s Edition, and the complete Indexes will give references. 
t Hakluyt, vi. 348 f. £ Purchas, xi. 474 f. 
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almost new, being 1,800 years since they were madegas thee 
Chinese did affirm. They are very clean, without any cleft, 
hole or rift, or anything threatening rents.” Some of us who 
know the city might have other views about the next passage 
to be quoted, but one must remember that the conditions 
of our city streets in the Western world at that time doubt- 
less left much to be desired, and China might well show to 
advantage by contrast. ‘“‘ All the streets and traverses are 
well paved, the pavements going along the houses (whatever 
that may mean!) and lower in the middles for the course e 
of water. The principal streets have triumphant arches 
which do cross them, high and very well made, which make 
the streets very beautiful and enoble the city. 

‘The houses of the common people in the outward show 
are not commonly very fair, but within are much to be 
admired, for commonly they are white as milk (the writer 
must confess he has not seen many Chinese houses to which 
this epithet would apply !), that they seemed like sheeted 
paper. They are paved with square stones along the ground 
of a spanne little more or less, they are dyed with vermilion 
or almost blacke. The timber is all very smoothe and even, 
and finely wrought and placed, that it seemeth to be all 
polished or dyed or in white, and some there is in white so 
fair and pleasant to the sight, waved Damaske-like as it 
were gold, and so bright that they should do it injurie in 
painting it.” The next description might have been written 
yesterday. ‘‘ It is very populous end the people so much, 
that at the entering of the gates on the Riverside you can 
scarce get through. Commonly the people that goeth out 
and in doe cry and make a great noyse to give place to them 
that carrie burdens.” 

The traveller is a native of Portugal, and notes that the 
poverty is not so great as in his own country, nor the’ con- 
ditions of the worker so trying. ‘‘ Idle people,” he affirms, 
“be much abhorred in this country.’ Another of his 
remarks we know to be true, though we will not pursue him 
with his proof of it—our own recollection of city and country 
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ssmells in China will suffice to make us agree. ‘‘ There is 
nothing lost in this country, be it never so vile.” 

He has great admiration for the Chinese carrying-chairs 
—vehicles doubtless familiar to him in the West, but appar- 
ently, from his admiration for them, the Chinese variety 
excelled those which he knew at hcme. “ The chairs have 
a little window in each side very fair with a net made of 
ivory or of bone or of wood, through the which they that 
go within doe see on tne one side and on the other of the 

` street without being seen.’ 

We have heard that the tricks of butchers and poulterers 
which he mentions are not unknown in China at the present 
day. ‘‘ There are infinite swine, which is the flesh they 
most love—that it may weigh more they fill it first with 
meat and drenk, and the hens to make them weigh the more 
they fill theme likewise with water. and their crops full of 
sand and other things.” The modern method of incubators, 
he asserts, was not unknown to the Chinese poultry farmer, 
though one he names is extremely primitive, and I fear he 
is roger! drawing on his imagination, or has been “ fed 
up ” with fabulous tales. 

“ In summer laying 2,000 or 3,000 eggs in the aang, and 
with the heat of the weather and the dung the eggs are 
hatched. In the winter they make a hurdle of canes very 
great upon the which they lay this great number of eggs, 
under the which they make a slack fire, continuing it of one 
sort a few days till the eggs be hatched.” 

He is greatly interested in their method of rearing ducks, 
and has quite a pleasing picture of the daily scene, as well 
as a description of the wild fowl, which remains as one 
of our own most vivid recollections of travel on the 
Yangtse. 

_ ‘After it is broad dav they give them a little sodden rice 
not till they have enough; when they have given it them 
they open a door to the River where is a Bridge made of 
canes—and the noise they make at their going forth is 
wonderful to see them goe tumbling one over another for 
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the great abundance of them, and the time they take in, 
going out. They feed all the day until night among the 
fields of rice. Those which are owners of the shipping doe 
receive a fee of them that own the fields for letting them 
feed in them, for they doe cleanse them, eating the grass 
that groweth among them. When night cometh they call 
with a little taber, and though they be in sundry Barkes, 
every one knows their own by the sound of the taber, and goe 
into it, and because always in time some remayne without 
that come not in, there are everywhere many flocks of wild 
ducks and likewise of geese.” 

He saw the method of fishing with cormorants, which he 
accurately describes. 

Apparently, Chinese roadways at that period were superior 
to those of Europe, and the lines which follow must recall 
to many here days of travel over mountain and valley when 
these same ways were trodden, and the beauty of many 
lonely spots disclosed. To me there was always a poetry 
in these paved ways of China, which ccuntless multitudes 
had trodden. They had something of the marvel of the 
Roman roads, but one felt they were not made primarily for 
military purposes, but for trade and peaceful intercourse. 
This is how our author describes them: 

‘Tn all the mountains and hills where there are ways 
they are very well made, cut with the Pick-axe, and paved 
where they are needful. This is one of the good works of 
China, and it is very general in every place of it. ... Many 
hills are cut in steps very well made.” 

Finally he is brought in touch with ‘a novelty which is 
evidently not much to his liking. “ He (the Chinaman) hath 
a custom to offer in a fine basket one porcelain with a kind 
of drink which they call cha, which is somewhat bitter, red, 
and medicinal, which they are wont to make of a certain 
concoction of herbs somewhat bitter.” What would our 
good Portuguese have said could he have had a vision of the 
time when men and women all over the world drink that 
same ‘‘ bitter, red, and medicinal” drink, not only with 
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_ delight, but long for it, if it is withheld, and the attempt to 
abolish “ afternoon tea ” might end in a revolution ? 

Surely the next statement—the last I have time to quote 
from his fascinating record—is an inference, not a statement 
of what he had seen. ‘‘ There are some Chinaes that weare 
very long nails, of half a quarter and a quarter long, which 
they keep very clean, and these nails doe serve them instead 
of the sticks for to eat withal.” 

These rich stores did not seem to be drawn on to as great 
an extent as we should suppose by subsequent writers. It © 
is true that Robert Burton, with his massive learning, has 
many shrewd references to China in his “ Anatomy.” He 
praises them for not allowing many bachelors to live in their 
midst. He quotes the Jesuit fathar Riccius (apparently his 
main authority) on “ that flourishing Commonwealth of 
China.” He is full of admiration, as we shall find Thomas 
Carlyle was at a later time, of their method of choosing 
magistrates. ‘‘ Out of their philosophers and doctors they 
choose magistrates, their publick Nobles are taken from such 
as be ‘moraliter nobiles, virtuous noble; nobilitas ut olim ab 
officio, non a natura, as in Israel of old, and their office was 
to defend and govern their Country in war and peace, not to 
hawk, hunt, eat, drink, game alone, as too many do. Their 
Loysii, Mandirini, literati, licentiati, and such as have raised 
themselves by their worth, are their Noblemen only, thought 
fit to govern a state.’* He quotes a Chinese proverb to 
the effect that they have two eyes, Europeans one, and the 
rest of the world blind. He makas numerous references to 
their prosperity, customs, and superstitions. 

Later in the seventeenth century we have Sir Thomas 
Browne writing: “ The Chinese, who live at the bounds of 
the earth, who have admitted ttle communication and 
suffered successive incursions from one nation, may possibly 
give account of a very ancient language; but consisting of 
many nations and tongues, confusion, admixtion, and cor- 
ruption in length of time might probably so have crept in, 


+ “ Anat. of Mel.,’”’ Part II., Sect. ii., Mem. ii. 
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indeec the Advantage with which all their Greatness and | 
Power is represented to us; otherwise it is in itself nothing 
at all.” Here is no sympathy, and therefore no insight, 
and it may be that such writing on Defoe’s part, in a book 
so popular and so widely read, may have had a large share 
in creating common misconceptions that are current about 
China to this very day. Still worse follows: “ I saw and 
knew that they were a contemptible Herd or Crowd of 
ignorant sordid Slaves, subjected to a Government qualified 
only to rule such a people.” His picture of the Chinese 
gentleman is a horrible caricature, and there is only one 
curious and interesting incident—that of the house “ plais- 
tered with the earth that makes China ware. On the out- 
side it was perfect white, and painted with blue figures, as 
the large China ware in England is painted, and hard, as if 
it had been burnt.” Walls and floors within were of tiles, 
the figures on which were “ exceeding fine indeed, with ex- 
traordinary Variety of Colours mixed with Gold .. . and 
after zll, the Roof was covered with Tiles of the same, but 
of a deep shining Black.” Perhaps it was of some such 
house that our Portuguese friend was thinking in his de- 
scription quoted earlier in this paper. 

A very different atmosphere surrounds us when we come 
to the gentle humour of Oliver Goldsmith. Here, for the 
first time in the middle of the eighteenth century, do we find 
a gracious and imaginative use made by an English literary 
man of his knowledge of China. In the “ Citizen of the 
World ” the letters are supposed to be written by a Chinese 
philoscpher, who was a native of Honan. “ The Chinese,” 
says Coldsmith, ‘‘ are always concise, so is he; they are 
simple, so is he; the Chinese are grave and sententious, so 
is he.” And then with a quaint turn, laughing as much 
at himself as the Chinese, he adds, “ But in one particular, 
the resemblance is peculiarly striking—the Chinese are often 
dull, sc is he!’ 

Ther2 are many sly hits at the general English ignorance 
of the country; while they boast themselves of their know- 
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* ledge,they speculate much on the antiquities of the country, 
though they know little of its present condition. A con- 
temporary letter of a Mr. James writter in 1756, to be found 
in Nicholls’ “ Literary Illustratiors,’’ gives proof of this. 
This gentleman had mst the Chinese Ambassador, and goes 
on to write of the people as follows . ‘‘ Their antiquity makes 
them a proper study of an universal Antiquary. What I 
have read of them shows that they are descendants of Noah 
and his wife after they came out cf the Ark, and that they 
are the likeliest persons in the knowa world to read the 
Hieroglyphical Signatures of Theb2s and Egypt, not being 
used to read by an a_-phabetical character, as the manner 
was in more enlightened later days.” 

Goldsmith makes much fun of such learned trifling in his 
pages, thus: “ Fohi and Noah are the same person, since 
they have each four letters, of whicn two are the same. 
Fohi had no father, end Noah’s was presumably drowned 
in the flood, which amounts to the same thing in the end, 
therefore they are identical.” We have quotations from 
Confucius and Mencius, and tales of China, like that of the 
truth-telling mirror cf Lao. The Chinese philosopher is 
pictured in a pleasing and gracious way, and he is allowed 
to criticize and satirize the foibles of English society, at 
least as much as Englishmen do those of his own land. 

In Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall”’ there are several refer- 
ences to China, but to one characteristic paragraph I may 
be permitted to devote a few moments.- In discussing the 
trade between China and Rome, and the silk brought to the 
West from that land, he says: “ I refiect with some pain 
that if the importers of silk had intreduced the art of print- 
ing already practised by the Chinese the comedies of Menan- 
der and the entire decades of Livy world have been perpetu- 
ated in the editions of the sixth century. A larger view of 
the Globe might at least have promoted the improvement 
of speculative science, but the Christian geography was the 
surest symptom of an unbelieving mind. The orthodox 
faith confined the habitable world to one temperate zone, 
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and represented the earth as an oblong surface, fourehun- 
dred Jays’ journey in length, two hundred in breadth, en- 
compassed by the ocean, and covered by the solid crystal 
of the firmament.”* Here is a generous recognition of 
what :nternational intellectual intercourse might have accom- 
plished had the West only sought to draw wisdom from 
Oriental springs. In another of his writings Gibbon eulo- 
gizes the family of Confucius, which he reckons the most 
illustrious in the world. ‘In the vast equality of the 
Empire of China the posterity of Confucius have maintained - 
above 2,200 years this peaceful honour and perpetual suc- 
cession. The chief of the family is still revered by the ` 
sovereign and the people as the lively image of the wisest 
of mankind.” In the general turmoil of a few. years ago, 
it was at least rumoured .that the then head of the family, 
living in a very humble position in Peking, might be made 
head of the Chinese State. 

In this rapid survey we come next to William ‘Cowper, in 
whose poems we find two casual references to things Chinese. 
In the ‘ Progress of Error ” occurs the following couplet: 


“‘Gorgonius sits abdominous and wan, 
Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan ”; 


and in the “ Epistle to Joseph -Hill ” the lines: 


“Once on'a time, an emperor, a wise maf, 
No matter where, in China or Japan, 
Decreed that whosoever should. offend 
Against the well-known duties of a friend, 
Convicted once, should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and show his bosom bare; 
The punishment importing this, no doubt, 
That ali was naught within and all found out.” 

There is no need to enlarge on Charles Lamb’s delightful 
Chines2 fantasy on the discovery of roast pig, but in Leigh 
Hunt’s “ World of Books” there is an interesting and 
curious passage: ‘‘ China, sir, is a very unknown place to us 
—in one sense of the word unknown, but who is not intimate 
with it as the land of tea, and china, and kotous, and pago- 
das, and mandarins, and Confucius, and conical caps, and 


* “ Bury’s Edn.,” iv. 534. 
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* people with little names, little eyes, and little feet, who sit 
in little bowers, drinking little cups of tez, and writing little 
odes? The Jesuits, and the tea-sups, and the novel of 
Ju-Kiao-Li have made us acquainted with it; better a great 
deal than millions of its inhabitants are acquainted, fellows 
who think it in the middle of the world, and know nothing 
of themselves. With one China they are tctally unacquainted 
—to wit, the greet China of the poet and old travellers, 
Cathay, the seat cf Cathaian Can, the country of which 
Ariosto’s Angelica was princess royal. Yes, she was a 
Chinese, the fairest of her sex, Ange-ica.” 
We remember that Coleridge, writing in 1797, founded on 
an imperfectly remembered sentence in Purchas his fragment 
of “ Kubla Khan ”: 
“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasu-e-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

“Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile grovnd 

With walls and towers were girdled rocnd, 

And there were gardens bright with sinaous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree, 


And here were forests ancient as the hils, 
Enfolding senny spots of greenery.” 


In Byron’s “ Don Juan ” (xii. 9) we have: 
**The ship 
From Ceylon, Inde, or far Cathay unloads.” 


One other poet, Thomas Moore, drives a line from these 
samie Chinese beauties in the couplet: 


“From Persian eyes of full arc fawr-like ray, 
To the small half-shut glances of Cathay.” * 

But our great poets have not yet turned to China for 
inspiration. What would not Browning have made of it | 
How wonderful woulc have beer some parleyings with 
certain people Chinese, some monologue of a great sage, or 
some dramatic incident in Chinese history! One would have 
given a great deal to possess Brownings analysis, e.g., of 


+ “Lalla Rookh.”’ 
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the soul of the Empress Dowager. The inscrutable nature e 
of much in the deepest Chinese character it would take a 
master like him to unravel. 

In Carlyle’s “ Heroes ” we find him sympathizing with 
Chinese methods, as if they at least had ventured on Plato’s 
plan of making Kings philosophers and philosophers kings. 
“ The most interesting fact,” he says, “ I hear about the 
Chinese is one on which we cannot arrive at clearness; but 
which excites endless curiosity even in the dim state, this, 
namely, that they do attempt to make their Men of Letters 
their Governors! . .. There does seem to be all over China 
‘a more or less active search everywhere to discover the men 
of talent that grow up in the young generation. ... These 
are they whom they ¿ry first, whether they can govern or 
not. And surely with the best hope, for they are the men 
that have already shown intellect. Try them; they have 
not governed or administered as yet; perhaps they cannot; 
but there is no doubt they have some Understanding: without 
which no man can? .. . Surely there is no kind of govern- 
ment, constitution, revolution, social apparatus or arrange- 
ment, that I know of in this world, so promising to one’s 
scientific curiosity as this. The man of intéllect at the top 
of affairs; this is the aim of all constitutions and revolutions, 
if they have any aim.”* And now China is trying the ex- 
periment with more vigour and, let us hope, prospect of 
success than ever before. 

Among the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations ”’ of W. S. Landor 
is to be found a very long one consisting of eight audiences 
between the Emperor of China and his Ambassador, Tsing- 
ti. The latter had been sent to Europe in order to find 
some zealous religious bigots who might sow dissension 
among the Emperor’s enemies, the Tartars. 

The description given of England is very severely satirical, 
but we do not find very much about China, save by way of 
contrast, as when the Emperor asks him to amuse the 
children with part of his adventures, but adds, “ Prythee 


* “On Heroes ”—“ The Hero as Man of Letters.” 
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do not relate to them any act of intolerance or inhumanity ; 
the young should not be habituated to hear or see what is 
ofensive to our nature and derogatory zo the beneficence 
of our God.” The whole dialogue is well worth study. 

De Quincey wrote a pamphlet in 1857 in support of the 
war against China, which is full of the most atrocious mis- 
statements and prejudice. The ‘following sentence will 
suffice: 

“ In the case of China this. apostrophe, The nations hate 
thee !—would pass by acclamation, without needing the 
formality of a vote. Such has been the inhuman insolence 
of this vilest and -silliest among nations.” The adjectives 
could scarcely have been worse chosen. ` 

As is the case with our great poets, 50 with our great 
novelists—no one has taken China for a background, or has 
endeavoured to interpret to us Chinese thought and life. 
Obviously the long and intimate connec-ion of India with 
England gave that land a better opportunity, but China 
awaits, in the realm of fiction, her equivalents to Kipling, 
Flora Annie Steele, and other lesser lights. Japan has been 
more fortunate than she. Mr. Putnam Weale has blazed a 
trail in “ The Human Cobweb,” “ The Eternal Priestess,” 
and “ The Unknown God.” In these books there are some 
very living descriptions of things Chinese, and the reader gets 
memorable pictures of the great scenes in Peking and on the 
Yangtse. The atmosphere is often correct, but there is no 
real insight into. Chinese character, or any setting forth of 
all that is most beautiful and wortky in the life of the land. 
A great novel revealing to the English people something of 
the heart of China would be one cf the greatest gifts that 
could be bestowed upon us.* 

Dickens only once describes a membe of the race—in a 
- * By a curious coincidence, just as these pages were being written 
there came into my hands a novel by an American writer (A. H. Fitch) 
under the title “The Breath of the Dragcn,” which comes nearer what 
I have desired to see than any other book I know. It gives a good account 
of life under the Empress Dowager, and almost all the characters and 
incidents move in Chinese and not in Western circles. The book is a 


proof of what can be done, anc a promise of more perfect attainment. 
VOL. XI. 2F 
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filthy opium den in the opening chapter of “‘ Edwin Drood, n 
Thackeray, so far as I know, touches it not at all, save a 
trifling verse in the ballads, which may form an amusing 
interlude: 

A TRAGIC STORY 


There lived a sage in days of yore, 

And he a handsome pig-tail wore, 

Eut wondered much and sorrowed more, 
Becaus2 it hung behind him. 


He mused upon this curious case, 
And swore he’d change the pig-tail’s place, 
And have it hanging at his face, 

Not dangling there behind him. 


Says he, the mystery I’ve found, . 
TU turn me round—he turned him round, 
But still it hung behind him. 


Then round and round, and out and in 
All day the puzzled sage did spin; 
Ia vain—it mattered not a pin— 

The pig-tail hung behind him. 


And right and left, and round about, 

And up and down, and in and out 

He turned, but still the pig-tail stout 
Hung steadily behind him. 


And though his efforts never slack, 
And though he twist, and twirl, and tack, 
Alas! still faithful to his back, 

The pig-tail hangs behind him ! 


If this seems to any learned readers too frivolous, it 
scarcely needs to be pointed out that such a poem easily 
lends itself to various forms of allegorical interpretation, 
whica I shall leave to their ingenuity to discover ! 

In John Stuart Mill’s famous essay “ On Liberty,” in 
addition to two or three passing references to China, he has 
one rather significant passage In which he does justice to 
that people as “a nation of much talent, and, in some 
respects, even wisdom, owing to the rare good fortune of 
having been provided at an early period with a particularly 
good set of customs, the work in some measure of men to 
whom even the most enlightened European must accord, 
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under ‘certain limitations, the title of sages and philoso-. 
phers. ”* Further, he praises their faculty for impressing 
their best collective wisdom ‘on the community, but in‘ thus 
attempting to mould all on one pattern he sees the fatal 
weakness of the method, and warns his own countrymen 
against copying so-danzerous a régime. 

Books on China and Chinese affairs, accounts of travel in 
China, studies in her literature and ideas, have been written 
in ever increasing numbers -within the last century, but 
what among them will be reckonec as permanent: additions 
to English literature it is, happily, ‘not for me to decide. 
(The latest and: by no means the least significant is from the 
pen of our learned and versatile presiden= of this afternoon.) 
Many of the ablest have been written by members, of this 
Society, and it would not be fitting to appraise them amongst 
ourselves. Curiously enough, the only Englisk poem known 
to mé that is really interpretative of China is written by a 
man who, so far as I know, has never visited that.country. 
Happily, he is still living, and his messages are full of stirring 
thoughts and energizing power to those who receive them. 
In his volume of poems entitled “ Towards Democracy ” 
Edward Carpenter has given a marvellous picture of, that 
land; and has sought to bring it nearer to the imagination 
and heart of the English people. Ir was written in the year 
1900. JI cannot quote it all, but enough, I trust, to show 
you ‘its power. Carpenter generally writes in the manner of 
Walt Whitman, and he does so here: — 


“Far in the interior of China, 
Along low-lying plains and great rivers, valleys, and by lake-sides, and 
-far away up into hilly and even mountainous regicns, 
Behold! an immense population, rooteč in the land, rooted in the 
clan and family i 
The most productive and stable-on the whole Earth. 


-A garden; one might say—a land of rich and recherché crops, of rice 
and tea, and silk, and sugar, and cotzon anc oranges; 
Do you see it >—streiching away endlessly over river-lines and lakes, . 
and the gentle undulazions of the lowlands, and up the escarpments 
- of the higher hills; ~ 





* J. S. Mill, “ On Liberty,” chap. iii. 
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The innumerable patchwork of cultivation; the poignant verdure of the 
young rice; the sombre green of orange groves; the lines of tea- 
sarubs, well-hoed and showing the bare earth beneath; the pollard 


mulberries; the plots of cotton and maize and wheat, and yam 
and clover; i 

The little brown and green-tiled cottages with spreading recurved 
eaves, the clumps of feathery bamboo, or of sugar canes; 

The endless silver threads of irrigation-canals and ditches, skirting the 
hills for scores and hundreds of miles, tier above tier, and serpen- 
tining down to the lower slopes and plains; 


* * « * * 
The endless hills and cascades flowing into pockets and hollows of 
verdure, and on fields of steep and plain; 
The bits of rock and wild wood left here and there, with the angles of 
Buddhist temples projecting from among the trees; 
The azalea and rhododendron bushes, and the wild deer and pheasants 
coharmed; ‘ 
The sounds of music and the gong—the Sinfa sung at eventide—and 
the air of contentment and peace pervading; 
A garden you might call the land, for its wealth of crops and flowers, 
A town almost for its population.” * 
The poet then goes on to describe its condition, ‘‘ rooted 
in the family,” touched but lightly by Government and by 
religiaus theorizing : 
“ By the way af abject common sense they have sought the gates of 
Paradise and to found on human soil their City Celestial !” 


Then he concludes: 


‘And this is an outline of the nation which the Western nations would 
fain remodel on their own lines. 

Ths pyramids standing on their own apexes wanting to overturn the 
pyramid which rests four-square on its base !’”’ 

The general outcome of this examination of our literature 
is to display the poorness rather than the richness of its 
acquaintance with China, and the strange lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of literary interpreters of the wonderful 
store of material that lies ready to their hand. .They have 
enough history, description, and translation to supply them 
with a background on which their imagination may work, 
even without a visit to the magical land itself. But what a 
land it is! Soon we shall not be able to find medievalism 
anywhere as we can there. Even now, I suppose, things are 


* “China,” 1900. 
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+ altering with such rapidity that it is not easy to do it so well 
as six years ago. 
- With what marvellous pictures are our minds stored who 
have seen it all! Those great street scenes in the crowded 
cities; the vast grandeur of Peking, the sunrises and sunsets 
on the stupendous Northern plair; the nights in the court- 
yards of inns, with Rembrandt-like effects of light and 
shadow; and the weird suggestions of it all, as if somehow 
it called up familiar scenes out of our own past. 

Then the scenery of rivers, lakes, mounteins, beautiful a 

thousandfold more than we had dreamed. Visions abide 
with us of city fronts almost magical in the semi-darkness, 
their sordidness kindly hidden, and only their majestic gran- 
deur and impressiveness revealed; of exquisitely situated 
pagodas and sleepy temples; of ncble vistas over wild moun- 
tain ranges and brooding plains. 
_ And then the people—their endless fascination; their 
sterling qualities of character; their patience; their frequent 
brilliance; their courtesy; their depths of possibility. Oh, 
if one had only the power to set :t all out in poetry, fiction, 
or drama, so as to touch one’s country men and women ! 
And to think that so many judge Chira fram some play of 
the class of ‘‘ Mr. Wu,” or from the misereble creations of 
Chinese scoundrels in popular bocks of detective stories ! 

What is probably wanted, more than anything else, is an 
interpretation in English poétry cr fiction from the pen of a 
Chinese author who knows his own people, and can enable 
us to see into their souls. We eagerly await the day—surely 
not far off—when someone from China will do for his people 
what Rabindranath Tagore has done for India. 

If the practical outcome of this paper could be that we 
should arouse some of our friends who have the real literary 

. gift to turn to China for their next subject, or if some of us 
who possess that gift would so use it, we might be rendering a 
splendid service to the cause of international fellowship, to 
the uplift of the whole world, ard to the dest interests of 
that land and people which, next to our own, some of us here 
love best in all the world. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


The CaarrmMan (Dr. TrmotHy RICHARD) having expressed his 
high appreciation of the paper, 

Mr. GEORGE JAMIESON rose to propose a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Lecturer. With great industry, he said, Mr. Martin 
had trevelled through the whole range of English literature and 
culled from it here and there extracts bearing on China. The paper 
began with an account of how certain interesting tales of China had 
been preserved to us. In the Elizabethan period, when great com- 
mercial and maritime development was proceeding, after the dis- 
cavery of the New World and the road to the Far East, when 
travellers were bringing back stories of distant lands, it so 
happened that there was a quiet clergyman living in Suffolk 
who, although he had never made a voyage in his life, was 
interested in the voyages of others. He gathered round him 
these travellers and got them to tell him their stories and to lend 
him their ships’ logs. Thus, he collected stories of the whole 
world, among which a few referred to China. In that way refer- 
ences to China were preserved which otherwise would not have 
been available, and Hakluyt’s accounts were fortunately free from 
æ great deal of the imagination which characterized other writers’ 
descriptions. The speaker considered that Gaspar da Cruz’s de- 
scription of Canton was still a very good one, recalling scenes which 
were familiar to most of them. That, incidentally, was another 
source of information which by the industry of this unpretentious 
clergyman had been preserved. But subsequent authors did not 
know much about China, nor did they take the trouble to inform 
themselves, for the next hundred years crso. The majority of the 
writers who had touched upon the subject of China had given-an_ 
aunce of fact for a pound of fancy. In the case of Milton, for in- 
stance, following upon that magnificent description of Satan’s 
voyage through Chaos and Darkness, when finally he reached the 
rim of the new-born world, the poet likened him to a vulture find- 
_ ing his way from the Far North to the plains, 


” 


“To gorge the flesh of lambs and yearling kids . . ., 
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* but, op his way, lighting 


“ On the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light.” 


If by Sericana the poet meant the Ordos Desert, he would not have 
been far out, but he would not have fovad many “ Chineses” there. 
Besides, he need not have gone all the way żo Hindustan; on the 
fertile plains of China the vulture would have found prey enough to 
batten upon. Withregard to Coleridge, it was true that Khubla Khan 
had a summer palace in Shangtu, but as for Alf, the sacred river, 
and so on, he thought that was all fancy. This was one of the many 
instances of fact and fancy being mixed together, as occurred in so 
many references to China. 

Dr. Lronet Gries, the Secretary of the Society, endorsed what 
Mr. Jamieson had said in praise of the lecture, ard seconded the 
vote of thanks. He said he agreed wizh the Lecturer’s favourable 
estimate of Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the World.” It deserved to be 
much more widely read than it was at present, though rather for 
the purpose of studying English manners and customs of the 
eighteenth century than of obtaining correct information on China. 
There were some amusing blunders. For instance, the name of the 
hero, Lien Chi Altangi, was an impossible compound. “Lien Chi” 
might perhaps pass muster as a real Chinese name, but why tack 
on the Turkish “ Altangi”? Again, the oaths he swore—‘ Head of 
Confucius,” “Sun of China”—and the way he addressed his friend 
—“ O Fum, thou son of Fo ”—were Oriental perhaps, but certainly 
not Chinese.. Then there was the Chinese bride, who spoke of going 
out shopping with her mamma, and purchasing ribbons from a 
female milliner! There were also several sayings of Confucius in 
the book which would not be found in the Chinese Canon. With 
regard to Dickens, Mr. Martin had stated that the only reference 
to China was to be found in the opening chapter of “ Edwin Drood.” 
That was not quite literally correct, although to all intents and 
purposes it was true. It might interest Mr. Martin to know that 
the hero of “Little Dorrit” was stated to have spent more than 
twenty years in China. Arthur Clennam, the gentleman in question, 
was one of those colourless nonentities vyhom we find serving asa foil 
to Dickens’ more highly coloured creations. As to his having been 
in China at all, we must simply decline to believe it. Not a single 
reminiscence of that wonderful country or her no less wonderful 
people escaped his lips from the first page to the last. Dr. Giles 
went on to say that his real purpose in rising was to bring to the 
notice of those present a small book published in the reign of Queen 
Anne, in 1711, entitled “An Account of the Trade in India,” by 
Charles Lockyer. “India” was a vagta term applied in those days 
to the Far East generally, and that was perhaps the reason why the 
work seemed to be so little known to students of China. Two chap- 
ters were taken up almost entirely by a description of Canton, and 
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it appeared to be the most excellent account that had been produced , 
up to that date, or for as long as a century afterwards. The follow- 
ing paragraph seemed to confirm Gaspar da Cruz’s description of 
the whiteness of the walls of dwelling-houses there: 


Papered Walls.—“ Instead of white Washing, they cover the 
Walls of their Chambers with a sort of thin white Paper, which the 
Stationers paste on, for a small matter; it looks very well, but will 


not last.” 
The following further extracts might be interesting : 


Canton——The City Well is of Stone to a great thickness, very 
high, and fortified with Guns and Outworks at irregular distances. 
The Guns are marked with China characters, whence I doubt not 
of their being made here; they are about 8 or g-Pounders, some 
mounted on short Carriages, others without any, some very much 
Honeycomb’d, and all out of order... . 

Food—Rice is their general Diet, which they shove out of small 
Bowls so greedily into their throats that ’tis impossible for them 
oftentimes to shut their Mouths. They are likewise fond of several - 
Kinds of Meat, that we think but one Degree better than Poison. 
Dogs, Cats, Rats, Snakes, and Frogs are Daintys; the last bear 
almost double the Price of other Flesh in the Bazars.... Rats 
are good meat to unprejudiced Eaters, Snake-Broth is very nour- 
ishing to sick Persons; but for Dogs and Cats I can speak nothing 
experimentally. 

Fruits—The Fruits they abound in are Oranges, Water Melons, 
Limes, Pairs, Red Plumbs, Pine Apples, Plantains, Bonanos, Ches- 
nuts, Pumplemusses, and in general whatever the most fertile Parts 
of India produce, only coconuts and Palm Fruit they want. The 
Pumplemus is like a pale Orange, contains a substance much like 
it, and is five times as big. Some have white, and others red cloves 
within, but the Colour makes no Alteration in the Tast. 

Tartars and Chinese——I could see no Difference in the Men of 
those Nations. They are of an equal Bulk and Stature, and so well 
alike in Features, that tho’ I was 5 months among them, I could 
not distinguish one from another by his Face. 

Plays—Their finest Plays are but Sadness well acted; nor would 
a Stranger think their best Singing any other than artificial Crying; 
for they raise and fall their Voices in such harsh, squally and un- 
grateful tones, that there is neither Head nor Tail to be found in it. 
Their Plays are wholly Tragick, acted by Eunuchs with great Pas- 
sion, and are entertaining to Strangers, tho’ they know nothing of 
their Language; for there is something of Novelty in every Act, 
which Gesture alone very agreeably imprints in our Minds. 

Manners —The better Sort of People are Civil and Complaisant 
to Strangers; but the Commonalty often Rude and Troublesome. 
When I have been buying of Toys in their Shops, of which here 
are such Variety, that a Man cannot tell when he has all, the Doors 
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ə in an.instant have been throng’d with a larger gazing Mob, than in 
Lond$n attends the Morocco Embassador. They are here civiller 
than at Amoy, where I have been told the Boys often throw Sticks 
and Stones, and otherwise insult Europeans, without Correction 
from. their Parents. 

Dress.—The Tartars oblige ’em-to shave their Heads, all but 
about the breadth of a Crown, where the Hair is carefully preserved 
to be plaited, and hang like a Whip dewn the Back. The longer 
this is the more Beauish they are counted, therefore they often help 

. it with Art. 

The Bedus, or Men of Dress, are never compleat without short 
Boots on, made of quilted Sattin, with Soles ar inch thick, no Heels, 
and a fine Border on the Tops:- Nor do they ever go abroad with- 
out Fans, instead of Canes in their Hands, which has given Birth to 
a Saying frequent among them, that the Tartars came on them with 
Swords, when they had nothing but these Women’s Weapons to 
oppose them with; thereby justly attributing their Subjection to 
their Effeminacy. When they go abroad in Winter, they keep their 
Fingers warm with live Quails instead of Muffs. 
` Lanterns:-—In the Feast of Lanthorns, I counted seven Hundred 
in one short Street; some of them were very large, with little ones 
hanging round them, like a Paper Hen end Chickins in a Farmer’s 
Hall; and others in such figures as their Fancys lead them to., I 
know nothirig but the Candles in Cheapside, cn a Rejoycing N ight, . 
comparable to it in England. 

Mosquitoes.—Muschetos, or Gnats, are so plenty in the Summer, 
that what with their Bitings, and Musick, it is a hard matter to sleep 
among them. Gauze curtains are a meen defence, and smoking the 
Rooms signifies nothing; sa that the only Remedy is Patience per- 
force, One thing is remarkable in them, they don’t disturb their 
old Acquaintance half so much as new ones, who in the morning 
will be as spotted as if they had been ill of the Small Pox, when 
others of a longer Standing in the Country shall not have a mark 
about them. . 


The CHAIRMAN observed that he took it they had already thanked 
Mr. Martin for his lecture. They might also thank Dr. Giles for 
the excellent appendix which he had given them. He would like to 
congratulate the Society on the work they were doing. As the 
Japan Society had resulted in an alliance between Great Britain. 
and Japan, so he hoped that at no diszant date the China Society 
would result in an. alliance between Great Britain and China. 
Applause.) 

Mr. Artuur Drós referred to the honour which had been done 
the meeting by the presence of Dr. Timothy Richard. He need 
say no more than that. All who had the interests of China at heart 
knew what Dr. Timothy Richard’s name meant to China, what he 
had done for China, and what he was still doing. 
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TH2 GREAT POWERS AND THE NEAR EAST 
By a TRAVELLER IN THE BALKANS 


1. “Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers,” by G. F. Abbott. London, 
Robert Scott. 7s. 6d. net. 

2, “£ Ride through the Balkans,” by Agnes Ethel Conway. London, | 
Robert Scott. 5s. net. 


As z person who has endeavoured to make a somewhat 
careful study of the conditions prevailing in that part of 
Eurcpe about which these two books are written, it has 
always struck the present writer that among the consider- 
able number of persons who have travelled in the Near 
East there are but comparatively few who have grasped 
the real meaning of what they have seen and heard. It is 
therefore a matter for great satisfaction to hear from the 
pen of a distinguished publicist like Sir Martin Conway, 
‘who provides a charming introduction to his daughter’s 
book, that “ such persons have no power of sight. In the 
presence of the Parthenon they behold only so much 
mascnry. They have no mental vision to thrill to the 
exquisite beauty of those stones or to apprehend them, not 
as in the mere foreground of to-day, but far off down the 
long avenue of the centuries in the great distance where 
the heroes dwell. To see anything you must bring with 
you the special power of sight and insight that is demanded 
by tke particular object.” 
Though this world-famous explorer proclaims that the 
traveller father of a travelled daughter has to obey orders— 
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sto supply a demanded introduction—and that the responsi- 
bility lies where the order emanztes, in this case that 
responsibility will certainly not be one to weigh heavily 
upon whatever shoulders it may rest. Indeed, whilst the 
most important function of a moderr. preface may be merely 
‘to explain the objects for which the book has been written, 
and to state the manner in which the information has been 
acquired, the “ reflections ” of Sir Martin Conway are so full 
of reality, and his daughter’s volume is so fresh and attrac- 
tive, that it can only be to the great credit of both 
parties that there was such a volume to’ be introduced and ` 
such a born essay-writer to introduce it. For example, 
he tells us, with a truth which can only be understood by 
those who have experienced it, that “till you come where 
‘you have to sleep upon the ground you are not really free 
of the bondage of the crowd. To mount your horse in 
the morning, with all your goods upon a beast of burden 
and only rough tracks or none to follow, znd not to be sure 
where you will find shelter next right—that is freedom, 
especially if you are without a camp or equipment and must 
rely upon the hospitality of a simple folk living in primitive 
fashion.” And, again, there are few sights more pathetic 
“than that of an ageing individual, some man of business 
who has worked hard and made money, and at last taken a 
holiday with wife and grown-up family and launched forth 
to see the world. How it bores him! He has no eyes to 
see it with, The eyes he might have had have not been 
developed, and now it is too late to develop them.” 

Mr. Abbotts and Miss Conway’s baoks are entirely 
different in their objects, their scope, and their contents. 
But none the less the two volumes have certain points in 
common. To begin with, they are both written by com- 
paratively young people—young, svitably educated young, 
to whom, as Sir Martin Conway says, the outlandish world 
opens its arms and its heart. What is even more im- 
portant, both the authors whose works are under review 
have been able to see, to hear, and to record, things which 
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might well have escaped the notice of others possessed of 
equally favourable opportunities, And, lastly, judging from 
what they each say and from the way in which it is said, 
our author and authoress, who deal with entirely opposite 
sides of what is more or less the same question, have 
carried out their respective works in a manner which proves 
that they are unconventional people desirous of acquiring 
information and of imparting it to those who know the 
various Balkan peoples only by newspaper repute and as. 
kind of half-civilized persons, violent, dangerous, and 
untrustworthy. 

Mr. Abbott’s volume, which he aptly describes as “A 
Study in Friendship and Hate,” is made up of two sections. 
more or less equal in length. The first deals historically 
with the attitudes of the Great Powers towards Turkey, 
and the second relates to the different rôles of England, 
France, Russia, Germany, and Austria, towards the Greeks 
and towards Greece. In each case the subject in question 
is very ably reviewed, and the whole book is written and 
presented to the public with a care anda skill which must 
make it a valuable work of reference to those desirous of 
studying the numerous questions with which it deals. 
In fact, as a general criticism it may be said that the 
references are so copious and the authorities quoted so 
numerous that the reader seems constrained to recognize 
his ignorance and to feel he may indeed live and learn. 

Whilst the whole volume proves that Mr. Abbott is a 
student of and authority upon history, it is obvious that to 
the everyday man the accounts given of more modern 
events are the parts of the volume of the more intrinsic 
interest. It was therefore quite natural for the author 
to devote chapters respectively to France and the Turks, 
Russia and the Turks, England and the Turks, the 
Germanic Powers and the Turks, and then to summarize 
what took place after the outbreak of the war in one short 
chapter called “ Turkey’s Choice.” These chapters, which 
corstitute a summary of the relations existing between 
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she Powers and the Government ci the Sultan from the 
sixteenth century up to the present day, are full of'attraction 
to the ordinary reader as well as to the student. But in 
justice to the public, and especially to these who have not 
been able to follow the trend of European events, it must 
be pointed out that almost throughout the whole of his 
volume the author has little that is good to say of 
Russia and Russian policy in the East, and that he finds in 
the Franco-Russian Alliance and in the Anglo-Russian 
Entente the reasons for many of the events which led up to 
and resulted in the policy adopted by Turkey after the out- 
break of the war. 

In dealing with the problems which confronted the 
‘Ottoman Government between August and November, 
1914, Mr. Abbott explains the reesons which caused the 
Porte to vacillate and finally to adopt a choice which he says 
*‘ came about in strict accordance with the law of causation.” 
‘The author sees and visualizes the position, as a student 
is entitled to do, from the Turkish point o? view. But 
whilst, if he has once decided to deal in detail with the 
question during the war, no compla:nt can be made against 
Mr. Abbott for raising points possezsed of a bearing upon 
the then existing situation; in my opinion the author (it 
need hardly be said unconsciously) appears to make almost 
too many allowances for a Government which has not only 
thrown in its lot upon the side of our enemies, but which 
has already been responsible for many a disaster to its own 
people. For obvious reasons, therefore, I de not propose 
there to follow Mr. Abbott into details, and I would only 
quote as a single passage referring to our seizure of the 
two Dreadnoughts, built for the Ottoman Government, 
directly ‘after. the outbreak.of the war. Mr. Abbott 
Says: . 

“ She [Germany] hastened to turn our gratuitous blunder 
4o account by filling the gap left in the Ottoman Navy with 
units from her own fleet (the Goebex and the Breslau more 
than made up for the loss of the Sulan Osman and the 
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Reshadie) and presented to the starving State the where-s 
withal to pay its officials their long-overdue salaries.” 

The manner in which in this case we executed our 
undoubted right of taking over, in-time of war, any battle- 
ship in process of construction in this country, and the 
fact that no adequate steps appear to have been taken to 
explain our reasons and rights to those who had subscribed 
money to defray the cost of building these ships; are open 
to the most serious criticism. But to speak of.the adoption 
of a necessary and entirely désirable measure (even if it 
were carried out in a wrong way) as a “ gratuitous blunder ” 
isalmost as unjustifiable as it is incorrect: to say that the 
Goeéen and the Breslau more than made up for the loss of 
two first-class, better armed, and more modern warships 
than even the Goeden. 

In my opinion the section of the volume dealing with 
Greece is more interesting and even better done than that 

devoted to Turkey. This is partly the case because the 
subject is smaller, but principally because the author is 
obviously stillj more at home in Greece than in Turkey. 
But here again, legitimate as are many of his observations 
upon the conduct and management of the Allied policy 
at Athens, Mr. Abbott loses no opportunity of making 
excuses for and presenting in the most favourable light the 
attitude of a ruler who, to say the least of it, is not possessed 
of favourable sentiments towards the Allies. Indeed, be 
his justification what it may, the author, whilst recognizing 
the ability and patriotism of M. Venizelos, clearly indicates, 
though he does not say, that he thinks in a military ques- 
tion the Greeks have been right in being “ disposed to let 
themselves be guided by the judgment of a soldier rather 
than by that of a layman, however clever.” 

In the ordinary way an author is, of course, entitled to 
form and to present his opinions to the public as may seem 
to him,to be desirable. There is, therefore, no reason, and 
there is no space here, to criticize or to approve of the 
various points which are made by Mr. Abbott in the Greek 
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e section of his volume. Inthe opinion of the present writer 
it is, however, desirable to allude :n two instances to the 
manner in which facts of enormous importance are treated. 
In dealing with the- special rights of the “ Protecting 
Powers” in Greece, Mr. Abbott may be correct in inferring 
that, when these rights were actually invoked by the Allies, 
the policy of the King was supported by a large majority 
in the Chamber—a majority, however, obtained simply 
because M. Venizelos had prevented his supporters from 
taking any part in the election of December, 1915. But if 
a point is to be made of this at ali, and if the attitude of 
the Allies is to be criticized in this -espect, particular stress 
should have been laid upon the fect that, had they been 
utilized at the proper time, the rights of England, France, 
and Russia as the “ Protecting Powers” of Greece were 
amply sufficient to compel the King to govern by consti- 
tutional methods. Thusin 1832 Greece was placed “ under 
the guarantee” of the three countries. In 1863 it wasagreed | 
that she should form “a monarchical, independent, and con- ` 
stitutional State.” Again, when it was arranged at the 
same time that the Ionian Islands were to be united with the 
Hellenic kingdom, it was settled that these islands were also 
to be comprised in the above-mentioned guarantee. Once 
more, in 1881, when the frontiers of Greece were greatly 
extended it was expressly stated that the inhabitants of the 
then new Greek territory were to “enjoy exactly the same ` 
civil and political rights as subjects of Hellenic origin.” 

In dealing with Greco-Serbian relations Mr. Abbott 
says: “ Repeated assertions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, her treaty with Serbia imposed upon Greece no 
obligation legal or moral. It was a purely Balkan arrange- 
ment, providing for no complications outside the Balkan 
area.” The first and obvious answer to such a sweeping 
assertion is that, if this be the case, it seems difficult to 
understand why the Greeks did not immediately publish 
the terms of the treaty itself. Moreover, unless that 
document expressly provided agazxst complicatzons outside 
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the Balkan area, it cannot fail to have come into operation $ 
directly Serbia was attacked by Bulgaria, and as soon as 
Serbia (or her Allies) arranged for the contingent which it 
agreed should be forthcoming from her side in case of the 
advent of circumstances necessitating the enforcement of 
the arrangement, In short, whatever may be Mr. Abbott’s 
sources of information, the present reviewer is inclined 
rather to accept the opinion of Mr. John Mavrogordato, who 
in the course of an excellent article in the Edinburgh 
Revrew for January, 1917, quotes M. .Maccas .as his 
authority for saying “that until August, 1915, the validity 
of the defensive alliance between Greece.and Serbia in the 
case of a Bulgarian attack had never been so much as 
questioned even by the most fanatical opponents of 
Venizelos.” 

To summarize, it may be said that, whilst Mr. Abbott fas 
written without regard to war conditions—conditions which 
may or may not render it undesirable to express an opinion 
upon or to examine events the fuil consequences of which 
are still unknown—the earlier portions of ‘‘ Turkey, Greece, 
and the Great Powers” are so carefully and well done that 
this volume must remain a highly important work for many 
aday. Thus, although many readers may regret that the 
author did not either content himself by bringing his 
account only up to the. outbreak of the war or else postpone 
its publication until after the declaration of peace, there can 
be no fair-minded critic who will fail to recognize that Mr. 
Abbott has treated an all-important subject in a manner 
whica could not have been attempted by a man wlio was 
not au courant with the history, the politics, and the prob- 
lems of the ever-vexed Near Eastern Question. 

As may be inferred from the title and subtitle, “ A Ride 
through the Balkans—on Classic Ground with a Camera,” 
Miss Conway's book contains, not an account of Balkan 
politics, but rather a description of the things which she 
actually saw during a journey made in the spring of 1914. 
The authoress; who went out “ to pursue a very definite piece 
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. of archæological work,” so to speak, broke loose from her 
fetters, and instead of confining herself entirely to archæ- 
ology, subsequently made extended journeys in areas which 
had then recently been the scenes of war. It is perhaps 
this veritable “strike ”—this mental insubordination—which 
makes Miss Conway’s book so attractive, for, unbound by 
any conventions and unhindered Ly any fears, this young 
lady and -her friend, E., ventured to de and to say things 
which would have been impossible fora resident or a person 
possessed of a recognized position in countries where uncon- 
ventionality is not appreciated. 

From Athens the travellers went to Constantinople. 
Here the authoress imbibed the true spirit of the place, 
recognized the fascination of the Galata Bridge, and 
realized that Santa Sophia looks far more beautiful as a 
mosque than it could do as a Christian church. During 
their stay in the Ottomen Empire, Miss Conway and her 
friend went from Constantinople to Brussa, and travelled 
with the Turkish ladies, both by train and boat, and were 
surprised at the way they smoked in public. They saw an 
elderly woman sitting in the women’s part of the train pull 
aside the curtain dividing her from the men, get a light 
from a male cigarette, and relapse into veiled seclusion ! 
Such a sight, which can hardly typify the conduct of the 
Moslem woman even under the most modern of Young 
Turkish Governments, must have been an experience 
almost as exceptional as was that ci these European ladies. 
when they were conducted into the male portion of a 
Turkish bath at Brussa ! 

During a brief visit to Salonika Miss Conway found out 
that “no Bulgarian” was then “alowed to land in Greek 
territory ”—a condition of things which, here as elsewhere, 
led to a very thorough search of baggage lest she might be 
a representative of that hated nation in disguise. From 
there she crossed the Gulf to Litocheri, and after making 
two extended tours in old Greece, finally landed at Prevesa, 
travelling thence by way of Yanina to Santa Quaranta at. 
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‘the time of the revolution in Southern Albania. Qurings 
this journey, which was thus made at a very interesting and 
exciting period, the travellers had their breakfasts and their 
boots cleaned for the expenditure of the large sum of three 
pence, studied and talked about the political situation, and 
in a plutocratic manner hired a special boat to travel from 
Santa Quaranta to Corfu! 

Having passed Avlona and Durazzo by night, the two 
adventurers reached Cettinje, where they attended funerals 
by day and sat in the cafés until long past midnight. Clean 
as it was, they did not, however, like the Montenegrin 
capital as well as either Yanina or Scutari. In this latter 
city our former archeologists become thoroughgoing 
politicians. They talk of the situation with Colonel Phillips, | 
who did such excellent work as its Governor, they discover 
that the Albanians are the oldest race in Europe and that — 
Scutari ought to belong to them, they choose German as 
the language to address a sentry who turns out to be British,. 
and they attend an evening party at the English mess, 
where they meet the representatives of numerous nation- 
alities, then living on terms of perfect harmony, but now, 
alas! either dead or else fighting as enemies in the bloodiest 
war the world has ever known. 

The task the most difficult of accomplishment, even by 
an experienced writer, is that entailed in the necessity of 
sayirg something new, something interesting, and something 
fresh about places and experiences which have already been 
fully described. “A Ride through the Balkans” is 
apparently only Miss Conway’s ‘second book, but the 
descriptions which it contains, the atmcsphere in which she 
sees things, and the knowledge which she brings to bear, 
are so effective or so far-reaching that her volume is either 
amusing or interesting from cover to cover. ` i 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


MOHAMMEDANISM. By Professor C. Snouzk Hurgronje. (Putnam.) 


It is a piece of good-fortune for the Eaglish reader that this work 
by an eminent Dutch professor, one of the most competent scholars of 
Islam in Europe, has made its appearance in the English language. His 
writings have hitherto been printed either in Dutch, French, or German, 
and only two of them have been published in English translations. The 
present work owes its origin to the fact that the author was invited to 
lecture on Mohammedanism by a Committee for Lectures on the History 
of Religions, which was formed in America in 1892 and has since that 
date selected various professors to deliver lectures on the religious systems ` 
that form their special study in each case. 

There are few authorities or Mohammedan questions that can speak 
with such accurate knowledge of the literature of his subject and such 
intimate acquaintance with the living facts as Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Leiden; and he represents a 
detached and impartial view of Islam, such as finds little expression in 
English works on the subject. We have plenty of attacks on this rival 
faith by Christian missionaries and controversialists, and some apologetics 
by Muslim, such as the Right Hon. Ameer Ali, cr by partisans such as 
Professor T. W. Arnold (who comes in for some castigation in the present 
volume) or Mr. S. H. Leeder, but the judicious attitude of the true 
scholar is little represented in English publications. Professor Snouck 
Hurgonje is a fanatic on neither side. He expresses his belief in the 
sincerity of Mohammed, and condemns as unjust the opinion of those 
biographers who, while ‘‘ they do not deny the obvious honesty of his 
first visions, represent him in the second half of his work as a sort of 
actor, who played with that which had been most sacred to him’’; on 
the other hand, he does not hesitate to criticize the “‘ various weaknesses 
which disfigured this great personality.” In like manner he holds a 
just mean between a slavish reliance on early traditions and the extreme 
scepticism of scholars like Caetani and Lammens, who seek to minimize 
the part played by religious considerations in the early days of Islam; 
our author well says: ‘‘ However great a weight one may give to political 
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and economic factors, it was religion, Islam, which in a certain sense , 
united the hitherto hopelessly divided Arabs, Islam which enabi@i them 
to found an enormous international community; it was Islam which 
bounc the speedily converted nations together even after the shattering of 
its po.itical power, and which still binds them to-day when only a miser- 
able remnant of that power remains.” 
Unlike many professors of Arabic in Europe, whose knowledge is 
derived solely from books, Professor Snouck Htirgronje has spent a con- 
| siderable number of years in the East; in 1884-85 he lived for eight 
months in Jeddah and Mecca, and wrote a vivid and detailed account of 
the life of the holy city, not during the time of pilgrimage, as Burton and 
Ather travellers had done, but under the normal conditions. that prevail 
/ during the greater part of the year. His book on Mecca thus supple- 
ments that of Burton, and contains a mass of information not accessible 
from any other source ; it gives a history of the Sharifs and their govern- 
ment >f Mecca, a description of the daily life of the inhabitants in their 
social and domestic relations, explains the organization of the courses 
of study followed by the theologians and students, and gives an account 
of the foreign residents, particularly of the Javanese. The Dutch 
Government, recognizing the difficulties connected with the administration 
of countries containing a large Mohammedan population, appointed him 
their expert adviser on all matters connected with Islam, with the title 
Adviseur voor Inlandsche Zaken, and in a similar capacity he is still 
_ attached to the Dutch Colonial Office. The opportunities that such a 
position afforded him for acquiring information, enabled him to collect 
materials for his great work on Acheh, that Mohammedan state in 
Northern Sumatra which has at intervals given so much trouble to the 
Dutca Government ; this is the only work of his that has been translated 
into English (London, 1906), with the exception of his ‘‘ Holy War made 
in Germany,’’ which appeared shortly after the outbreak of the present 
war. This is not the place to give a bibliography of the works he has 
written for the enlightenment of his fellow-countrymen ; suffice it to say 
that. hey are of exceptional value to the student of Islam in the Malay 
Arch:pelago. But he addresses a wider audience in the articles that he 
has contributed from time to time to the Revue de l Histoire des Religions 
and to the Revue du Monde Musulman—and in the work under review. 
The reader may thus feel assured that when he takes up this, book, he 
puts himself under the guidance of a ‘‘ master of those who know.” 
Tke scope of the work embraces the whole Mohammedan period from 
the tme of the Prophet to the present day. The first chapter deals with 
jee crigin of Islam, and gives a careful analysis of the character and 
‘careet of Mohammed, considered in the light of the most recent researches 
into che sources for his biography. Chapters II. and III. give a sketch 
respectively of the religious and the political development of Islam ; and 
the volume closes with a chapter entitled ‘‘ Islam and Modern Thought,” 
in which there is much to interest the English reader, for the problem of 
bringing the vast Mohammedan populations under British rule into line 
with the methods and ideals of modern civilization is one of the most 
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° difficulg that English administrazors have to ceal with. The author passes 
in review the various Mohammedan institutions that serve as obstacles to 
progress, and indicates the lines on which it is possible for each of these 
obstacles to be overcome; he rightly puts aside the purely dogmatic part 
of such antagonistic elements as being of no greater importance than any 
other medieval dogmatic system that has its millions of adherents in the 
Christian world. The ritual laws create less difficulty in modern times 
than before, now that there is no external compulsion under non-Moham- 
medan rule. The perscnal law which permits polygamy and slavery no 
longer carries the same weight with Mohammedans themselves as it did 
in the past, and these <wo institutions are in no way indispensable to the 
integrity of Islam, as is shown by their decay in self-governing Moham- 
medan States of the present cay. The legal prescriptions concerning 
Jihad, the so-styled ‘‘ holy war,” have already been thrust into the back- 
ground by the logic of facts, and by the passing cf political power in the 
world into the hands of non-Mohammedar. States. The author finally 
makes an appeal, which ought to meet w-th a generous response from 
English readers, for a sympathetic attitude towards the efforts which the 7 
finer spirits in the Muslim world are making fcr reform. ‘‘ England, | 
France, Holland, anc other countries governing Mohammedan popula- 
tions are all endeavouring to find the r:ght way to incorporate their 
Mohammedan subjects into their own civilization. . . . Both parties 
are almost equally concerned in the questior, whether a way will be found 
to associate the Moslim world zo modern civilization, without obliging it 
to empty its spiritual treasury altogether. . . . We can but hope that 
modern civilization wiil not be so fanatical against Moslims, as the latter 
were unjustly said to have been during the period of their power. If the 
modern world were only to offer the Mohammedans the choice between 
giving up at once the traditions of their ancestors or being treated as 
barbarians, there would be sure to ensue a struggle as bloody as has ever 
been witnessed in the world. It is worth while indeed to examine the 
system of Islam from this special point cf view, and to try to find the 
terms on which a durable modus vivendi might be established between 
Islam and modern thought.” He concludes with some weighty counsel, 
which we commend tc the earnest consideration of English statesmen and 
all who are concerned with the Mohammedan world: “ All agree that 
Mohammedans, disinclined as they are tc reject their own traditions of 
thirteen centuries and to adopt a new religious faith, become ever better 
disposed to associate their intellectual, social, and political life with that 
of the modern world. Here lies the starting-point for two divisions of . 
mankind which for centuries have lived their own lives separately in 
-mutual misunderstanding, fram which to pursue their way arm in arm to 
the greater advantage of both. We must leave it to the Mohammedans 
themselves to reconcile the new ideas which they want with the old ones 
with which they cannot dispense ; but we can help them in adapting their 
educational system to modern requirements and give them a good example 
by rejecting the detestable identification of power and right in politics 
which lies at the basis of their own canorical law on holy war as well as 
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at the basis of the political practice of modern Western States. ‘Whis is 
a work in which we ali may collaborate, whatever our own religious con- 
viction may be. ‘The principal condition for a fruitful friendly inter- 
course of this kind is that we make the Moslim world an object of con- 
tinual serious investigation in our intellectual centres.’’ 

If a general criticism of Professor Snouck Hurgronje’s outlook may 
be offered, it would appear that, considerable as his acquaintance with 
Mohammedans is, it does not seem to have extended to those Moham- 
medans who in modern times have most successfully assimilated the 
culture of the West—e.g., those Indian Mohammedans who are as much 
at home in the society of educated Europeans as our own fellow-country- 
men. Had the author enjoyed a more intimate acquaintance with this 
more mcdern and elevated type of Muslim culture, he might have taken a 
more hopeful view of the prospects of Mohammedan society. But it is 
interesting in this connection to note what he has to say on the civilizing 
influence of life under an ordered European government upon the most 
unpromising material. Speaking of the population of Hadramant in 
Southern Arabia, he says that a poorer and more miserable population 
can hardly be imagined; the worst elements of the old Arab paganism 
hamper all moral and social progress; the chiefs spend their time in 
ceaseless and inhuman vendettas, and the religious leaders are fanatics of 
the mos: narrow-minded and bigoted type; chronic famine, resulting 
from the anarchy prevailing in the country, forces many of the Hadramites 
to emigrate, particularly to the Dutch Indies. Now, here, ‘‘ though the 
Government has never favoured them, and though they have had to com- 
pete wits Chinese and with Europeans, they have succeeded in making 
their position sufficiently strong. Under a strong European government 
they are among the quietest, most industrious subjects, all earning their 
own liyirg and saving something for their poor relations at home. They 
come perniless, and without any of that theoretical knowledge or prac- 
tical skil! which we are apt to consider as indispensable for a man who 
wishes to try his fortune in a complicated modern colonial world. Yet I 
have kncwn some who in twenty years’ time have become commercial 
potentates, and even millionaires.” 

These words are an interesting commentary on the proclamation of 
Sir Stan:ey Maude at the time of the entry of the British troops into 
Baghdad: ‘‘It is the hope and desire of the British people and the 
nations in alliance with them that the Arab race may rise once more to 
greatness and renown among the peoples of the earth.’’ Probably few 
persons who read this proclamation when it appeared in the English press 
know how much ground there is for entertaining such a hope; and still 
fewer realize how far it is possible for the English people to co-operate 
in the task of the regeneration of Mohammedan peoples. To those who 
are interested in this important problem we would commend the study of 
the presemt work. 
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re THE MIDDLE ZAST 


From THE GULF To ARARAT. By G. E. Hubbard. (Edinburgh and 
London : William Blackwood and Sons.) 
From Moscow To THE Persian Gurr. By Benjamin Burges Moore. 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnem’s Sons.) 
(Reviewed by L. W. King.) 

These two books, both of which describe journeys in the Middle East 
undertaken before the war, cortain much tkat is of interest at the present 
moment. We are all thinking just now of Mesopotamia and Persia, and 
special correspondents Lave tol= us something of the difficulties our troops 
have overcome on General Maude’s victoricus advance up the Tigris and 
during the pacification of Southern Persia under Sir Percy Sykes. But 
the messages they have sent us are necessarily confined in the main to 
military operations. The exigencies of the catle do not admit of much 
descriptive detail, and the reader must perforce construct his own back- 
ground to the brief outline wkich his newspaper supplies. If he cannot 
draw upon his own experiences, his best plan is to study the record of 
some recent traveller who has the faculty of conveying to others his own 
impressions of the country he kas seen. ‘The authors of both these books 
possess that faculty, but as their motives for travel differed, their impres- 
sions are naturally not the same. Their routes, too, supplement each 
other, for they did not even cross, the one leaving the Gulf up the Shatt 
el-Arab, the other reaching it z Bushire. One feature both books have in 
common, and it is an important one for our purpose. They are both 
admirably illustrated by photographs, those of Mr. Moore being particu- 
larly good. 

Mr. Hubbard’s journey was of an official chazacter, for he accompanied 
the Commission which delimized the Turko-Persian frontier in 1913-14. 
The object of the Commission was to settle all >cints of uncertainty as to 
the frontier, which had given rise to continua! friction since the earlier 
Commission of 1848. In recent years Turxish violations of Persian terri- 
tory had been frequen: in the north, and af<er tke conclusion of the Anglo- 
Russian agreement they becarce matters of corcern to Russia as well as 
to the injured party, a Turkish force on one occasion coming into col- 
lision with Russian garrison tzoops in Azerbaijan. Things became worse 
in 1913, with the weakening of the Persian Cons-itutional Government, and 
British and Russian mediation was called in. As a result the Delimita- 
tion Commission was eppointed, on which Mr. Hubbard acted as Secre- 
tary to the British delegates. His book gives us a very graphic account 
of their labours, whick were brought to a zlose in the autumn of 1914, a 

-few weeks after the cutbreak of the war. They had then constructed 
the last of their boundary-pillars under the shadow of Mount Ararat, and 
the remaining Commissioners of the party made the best of their way 
back, each to his own counzry. It may be added that the British delegates 
found every way closed to them except Archangel, and so, for the first 
time probably since the days <f our early merchant adventurers, English- 
men followed the route from Persia to theiz native land via the Arctic Sea. 
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How expeditiously the work of the Commissioners had been carried out e 
may be gathered from the fact that in well under twelve months they had 
made a complete new survey of the frontier, extending for no less than 
1,180 miles. It had included every principle of delimitation known to 
science. In its broadest sense the frontier is geographical, since it fol- 
lows the great mountain range which, stretching S.S.E. from Ararat, 
separates the Persian plateau from the Mesopotamian plain. But there 
is no single nor continuous watershed, and in detail the boundary was 
determ.ned by racial, linguistic, religious, and sometimes purely artificial, 
data. It goes without saying that the party followed no beaten track, 
and the record of their work has thus the advantage of considerable 
novelty. 

Mr. Moore’s route, on the other hand, was rather more prosaic in char- 
acter. For nearly two-thirds of it, from Moscow to Askabad, he fol- 
lowed the railway; but it runs east of.the Caspian and Aral Seas, and 
has such stations as Tashkent, Samarkand, Bokhara, and Merv. And in 
Persia àe travelled by carriage. 

He crossed the Elburz Mountains to Meshed, and after driving west- 
wards to Teheran, turned southwards to Ispahan and Bushire, visiting 
the ruins of Pasargadae and Persepolis on the way. But the fact that 
he followed the highroad had its advantages, for he stayed at many of 
the greet cities of the Middle East. Mr. Moore is an American, and he 
travelled purely for pleasure. He tells us that all the books he had read 
about Fersia had been more or less rose-coloured, and had in turn coloured 
his visions of the land of Iran. His book he describes as ‘‘ the journal 
of a disappointed traveller,” and it must be admitted that the picture 
he painzs of both Persia and the Persians is far from rose-coloured. He 
was put out by many of the small incidents and accidents of Eastern 
travel, and he states frankly all that was disagreeable. But he has an 
eye for country, and a distinct gift for descriptive writing. Hence the 
reader will gain a good idea from his book of the conditions in Persia 
before the war; but he must make some allowance for the author’s dis- 
enchantment. 


FICTION 


THe Eterna, Huspanp, and other stories. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
(William Heinemann.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Admitting that Dostoevsky is difficult to understand at a first reading, 
one might well begin the study of his work with such a volume as this, 
in whick, from the more restricted scenario and far smaller crowd of 
actors in each story, it is more easy to get at the root motive of the dramna . 
presented. Here are three stories, two of very fair length, and one 
quite short; in each is minute analysis, virile characterization, and the 
taint of melancholy from which one never escapes in the work of this 
inspired man-—or lunatic. Possibly the best of the three stories is the 
“ Gentle Spirit,’’ which fills the last few pages of the book; it is in any 
case a very remarkable character-study, and a mighty lesson as well. 
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e There is little to praise in the translation, which at times gives, if not 
angranfmatical phrases, bits of bad English ; it is, howzver, Dostoevsky, 
which is merely another way of expressing the fact that this work is 


evidence of genius. 
E. C. V. 


Tue Suapow Line. By Joseph Conrad. (/. M. Dent and Sons, Lid.) 

The obvious comparison suggested by ‘‘ The Shadow Line ” is ‘‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,” but I Jo not know that there is much point in 
making the comparison, except for the purpose of conveying the bare 
lines of the story. The import of the story is very different from that of 
‘Coleridge’s tale. The Ancient Mariner had never any doubts as to why 
his voyage was so terrible, and the dead albatross tied round his neck is 
no more tangible than tke sense of retribution which all the events which 
happen convey. It is the ictangibility of the malevolent influences which 
pursue the ship in ‘‘ The Shadow Line”’ that provide the sensation of 
this story, and the narratcr’s feeling of having blurdered unpremedi- 
tatedly into his awful, death-haunted command. The shadow line is 
the line that divides youth from what lies ahead, the line that cuts across 
youth’s beautiful continuity of hope, ‘‘ warning one chat the region of 
early youth must be left behind.” In perceiving it there come moments 
of boredom, weariness, and dissatisfaction, moments when the past and 
the present seem full of emptiness, and the inclination to throw up one’s 
job for no reason conquers. Such a moment induced a mate, who tells 
the story, to throw up his job, and left him, a discharged seaman in an 
Eastern port, waiting for a homeward mail. Suddenly a command is — 
offered him. The way it is offered; the mystericus circumstances of its 
approach—above all, the presiding figure of the stolid, far-sighted, 
impersonal Captain Giles, who hauled his watch up from a deep pocket 
“like truth out of a well,” are described with that power of investing 
the commonplace with consequence that Mr. Conrad possesses. The 
second part of the boox describes the new captain’s first voyage on his 
ship, which is driven back again to port by what seems to be the malign 
influence of his predecessor. Everything that happens on the voyage 
seems to confirm the first mate’s sick obsession that the former captain, 
now dead and buried at the entrance to the Gulf, meant that the ship 
should follow him and be lost with all hands. Fever spreads among the 
crew, until not a man is left except the captain and the steward (who 
has a weak heart) to haul the sails. Deceitful breezes come and go, the 
store of quinine is found to have been tampered witk and a filthy drug 
substituted for it; an impenetrable blackness and silence descends upon 
the ‘ship at night, “like a foretaste of annihilation.” The spell is at 
last exorcised by the first mate’s screech of defiance at what seems to be 
the final moment of strain, and the captain steers a wildly rushing ship 
back to port full of fever-stricken and dying men. I think the book 
is one of Mr. Conrac’s best. The figures of Captain Giles and of 


Ransome, the steward, are unforgettable. 
I. Cc. W. 
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RUSSIAN ART 


° 
Tue Russian Arts. By Rosa Newmarch. (Herbert Jenkins, Lidy 
Frice 5s. net. 

Mrs. Newmarch planned this book nearly twenty years ago, when she 
made some notes while working in the Imperial Public Library at 
Petrograd. . 

Since then, as she says, a complete change has come over the esthetic 
ideas of the Russians. ‘‘ The prosaic, altruistic realism of the second. 
half of last century, which was part of the reaction from the 
dilettantism of earlier years, and partly the outcome of the awakened 
sympathy of the classes with the masses, has given place to new impulses, 
to which I have only done imperfect justice in the last chapter of my 
book.” 

In spite of a second visit to Petrograd in the early autumn of 1915, 
she acds: ‘‘ With many phases of the twentieth-century movement I 
feel in complete sympathy, but I cannot concur in the opinion of some 
contemporary critics that the New Men have utterly extinguished the 
Old Men, and obliterated for ever the spirit which gave birth to their 
works.” 

This book is planned according to the views expressed in the Introduc- 
tion, from which we have just quoted. It contains chapters on Architec- 
ture, Decoration and Iconography, Illumination Engraving, the Period 
of Official Art, Painting, Sacred Art, Sculpture, and the New Art. The 
. treatment of these subjects resembles that of popular Russian works on 
art, and thus constitutes a useful handbook for those who are absolutely 
ignorant of the Russian arts; but, even as such, it has its drawbacks. It 
is a picture-book rather than an art-book. The reproductions of Russian 
paintings and other decorative work are all in black and white, and in 
view of the fact that the strong point of Russian art is the colouring, it 
is impossible to gain from these illustrations any precise idea of the 
originals. There is another fact that makes this more regrettable, viz., 
that the English public has had scarcely any opportunity of making first- 
hand azqudintance with the works of Russian artists, as hardly any 
exhibitions of Russian art have been held in this country. Notwith- 
standing, this book contains abundance of useful and interesting informa- 
tion. As in a pantomime ‘‘ Wooden Russia’’ presents itself to our 
vision. ‘Then comes the Stone Period ; then, after Oriental and Byzan- 
tine influence, Western culture becomes dominant; but all these are 
blended together to produce Slav art. Has Mrs. Newmarch succeeded 
in giving a glimpse into the soul of this art? Although she has some 
striking passages, we find little revelation to bring us in close contact 
with the esthetic impulses of Russia. i 

What would have been the fate of Russia if she had embraced 
Christianity through the Roman, rather than through the Greek, Church? 
Would this have brought her in contact earlier with the Western nations, 
so that she should have come under the influence of the Renaissance? 
Was Byzantine influence pernicious? What, exactly, were the conse- 
quences of the Tartar yoke? What is the differentiation of Oriental 
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"art? And to what extent has this differertiation affected the art of 
Russia? What of the Russian winter, the geographical situation and 


scenery of the country? 

These are questions which are perhaps outside the scope of Mrs. New- 
march’s book. Nevertheless, we should certainly have expected a little 
more analysis and some more folk-lore, as constituting a background 


of art. 
Of the Oriental influence on the Russian architecture, which, in this. 


volume, is also called ‘‘ Caucasian,” the inflsence of Armenian architec- 
ture should not be forgotten. According to the archzologists, the 
St. Sophie of Kiev is built in the Armenian style. 

I may also point out that the celebrated Russian marinist, Ivan K. 
Aivazovsky (1817-1900), whom Mrs. Newmarch calls ‘‘ an impassioned 
poet of the ocean in its calmest and wildest moods—a Swinburne among 
painters,’’ was of Armenian nationality. 

When all is said, we have before us a useful book, evincing pains- 
taking labour, summarizing the work of different periods and various 
arts, with historical, literary and other references, thus extending English 
knowledge of Russia. ARAM RAFFI. 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 


INDIA. 

The Bast and the West (April): “India after the War,” by Rev. K. W. S. 
Kennedy, M.D. 

The Quarterly Review (April): ‘The Industrial Movemert in India,” by W. H. 
Moreland, C.I.E. ; ‘Indian Cotton Duties,” by Lord Sydenham, G.C.M.G. 

Revue des Deux Mondes (May): “Les Yeux de1'Asir (les fumées de cceur),” by 
Rudyard Kipling. ` 

Modern Review, Calcutta (April): “H.H. the Makaraja-Gaekwar’s Administrative 
Record," by St. Nihal Singh. 

Indian Review, Madras (March): ‘‘ Post-War Reforms: A Symposium.” 

Pioneey Mail (April 7): “Indian Weights, Measures, and Money." 


FAR EAST. 
The Geographica! Journal (May): “ Easter Island,” by Mrs. Scores>y Routledge. 
The East and the West (April): *‘ Towards Unity in Zhina,” by F. Morris, Bishop in 
North China, 
The Far East, Tokyo (March 31): “ The German Exodus in China.” 


NEAR EAST. 
Edinburgh Review (April): ‘‘The Dardanelles Report,’ by Z.; “The Jewish 
National Movement,” by Lucien Wolf, 
Quarterly Review (April): “Cyprus under British Rale,” by Sir John P. Middleton. 
Fortnightly Review (May): “The Feture Frontiers of Turkey," by Sir Thomas 
Holdich, K,C.M.G, 
The Near East (May 4): ‘‘ A New Situation in the Ealkan Feninsula,"' by H. Charles 


‘Woods, 
RUSSIA. 
Contemporary Review (May): ‘Some Impressions of the Russian Revolution,” by 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff ; “ The Prospect in Poland (1), by O. de L. 
Nineteenth Century (May): ‘The Russian Revolution: A Review by an Onlooker,’’ 
by John Pollock. 
Twentieth Century Russia (April): ' Russia and Asia,’’ by Sir H. H. Johnston. 
Fortnightly Review (May): “ The Russian Upheava,” by Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


GENERAL. 
Fortnightly Poen (May): “A Torchbearer (Archdeacon Wilberforce),” by Constance 
E. Maud. 


Church Quarterly Review (April): "A Defence of Classical Education,” by the 
Warden of Ali Souls College, Oxford. 
Edinburgh Review (April): “The Two Paths of Empire,” by Editor. 
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THE DEATH OF ZAMENHOF 
| THE AUTHOR OF ESPERANTO 


By tke death of Dr. L. L. Zamenhof, Chevalier d’honneur of France 
and af the Order of Isabella of Spain, who has recently passed away at 
Warsaw, in his fifty-ninth year, the world has lost a linguistic genius of 
the very highest order, and a world-wide benefactor. ` 

Zamenhof gave to the world a simple, easy, regular, and euphonious 


-  help-language which he hoped would prove as beneficial to all civilized 


natiors a5 ‘‘ Hindustani’’ had proved to the Hordes of “the warring 
world of Hindustan.” 

Thas, from the East came the idea as well as the practical proof of 
the pcssibility and utility of a simple international help-language “‘ easily 
understanded of the common people.’’ 

In the West many attempts to introduce such a language have been 
made since the days of Sir Thomas Urquhart (1653), with his famous 
‘* Logopandekteison.”’ But these attempts were all merely plans or 
projects, with the exception of ‘‘ Volapük” and ‘‘ Esperanto,’’ which 
were :anguages carefully elaborated from the beginning to the end. 

In spite of the difficulty of its construction, etc., Volapiik had a brief 
‘success, and its downfall has, quite errGheously, bean attributed to the 
appearance of a rival in the shape of Esperanto. This is not true. 
Esperanto was never a rival of Volapiik, and never entered into the 
field against it. 

As there have been so many misrepresentations on this point, it may 
-perhaps be of use and of interest to explain why and how Volapük fell. 

It failed for a very simple reason. 

When.the many-nationed rank and file who, in their desire for a com- 
mon language, had taken the trouble to learn this very. arbitrary and 
somewhat complicated tongue came together to discuss their common 
concerns, they found to their dismay that they could not readily under- 
stand one another. Changes were accordingly suggested, and the Chiefs 
of the movement quarrelled amongst themselves as to the best means of 
rendering the language more intelligible; and, in consequence of these 
quarrels, the movement collapsed. 

It 3s true Esperanto was ready in 1878, but, hearing of Volapük, 

which was published in 1880, Dr. Zamenhof kept back his own inven- 
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? tion, hoping that Volapük might accomplish all that was desired ; and it 
was omly when Volapük proved a failure that in 1888 Dr. Zamenhof 
modestly put forward his plan, under the title, ‘‘An International © 
Language, by Dr. Esperanto.” It may be explained that the word 
“ Esperanto ” is the active participle of the verb ‘ esperi,” to hope, and 
means ‘‘ the person who is hcping,’’ or ‘‘the hopeful,” and this has 
become the name of the language invented by Zemenhof. 

It was soon found that those who learnt this language could easily 
understand one another, no matter to what nationa_ity they belonged, and 
the language has now been ‘‘ selected as the Irternational Language, 
not by academical discussions (of their -very nature unpractical and un- 
ending in a matter such as this), but by the needs of the case, by the 
success of a daring experiment, by the far-seeing practical mind and 
consummate genius of Louis Lazare Zamenhof, the modest oculist of 
Warsaw, ‘ the Esperanto.’ ” The language has new obtained such world- 
wide sympathy and support, East and West, that its general use as a 
second language by all civilized countries is obviously only a question of 
time. It isnot intended to supplant or take the place of any Classical 
or National language whatever, and as a matter of fact it helps foreigners 
to learn English and Britons to learn foreign languages. Dr. Zamenhof 
visited England twice, once after the great Esperanto Congress in 
Boulogne in 1905, when he crossed for a few hours to Folkestone and | 
Dover, and was received by the Mayors and Corpcrations, and afterwards 
he came to this country for the third International Esperanto Congress 
in- Cambridge in 1907, after which he was received at the Guildhall by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Vezey Strong on behalf of the Lord Mayor, and was 
entertained by Sir Samuel Herbert and other members on the Terrace of 
the House of Commons. 

We may note that Dr. Zamenhof was descerided from a Jewish family 
renowned for its linguistic attainments. His grandfather Fabian was 
honoured by the Russian Government, and his father was Chief of one of 
the largest high-schools in Warsaw, and attained the rank of State Coun- 
cillor, The Jewish Chronicle (April 20) writes : 

‘It was the polyglot character of his native town which suggested to 
him as a young man the idea of an international form of speech. Four 
different languages were spoken in Byelostok, and to this fact young 
Zamenhof attributed the ccnstant dissensions and misunderstandings 
which disturbed the peace of the inhabitants. Alongside of his medical 
work, he threw himself with great zest into the study of languages. At 
one time Hebrew appealed tc him as a possible iniversal language ; then 
he worked at Yiddish. Finally, he came to the conclusion that no 
language could become a world-wide medium >f communication which 
` was not of a neutral characier. In 1878 he succeeded in building up 
such a language on che basis of the Romance and Teutonic roots of 
modern European tongues. But it was not until 1887 that-he gave the 
world his first brochure, published anonymousl7 under the pen-name of 
‘ Doktoro Esperanto * (Dr. Hopeful).”’ 


J. P. 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON: ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


Amomne the most prominent people in London are the delegates from 
Overseas who are making ‘‘ The Empire in Council’’ a reality. And 
among the delegates those who represent India—H.H. the Maharajah 
of Bikanir, Sir James Meston, and Sir S. P. Sinha—are playing a 
specially prominent part. The meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet 
and Imperial War Conference have made history. The inclusion of 
India has been widely and warmly acclaimed, and considerable progress 
effected with regard to her position in the Empire; ‘‘ partner ” is taking 
the place of the word ‘‘dependent.’’ In reply to a message of loyalty 
_ sent from the first formal meeting of the Conference, His Majesty the 
King-Emperor declared that he was “‘ glad to note that India is repre- 
sented for the first time at the Council Board,’’ and expressed the hope 
that the deliberations would lead to ‘‘ the closer knitting together of all 
parts of his Empire in their united efforts to bring the present war to a 
victorious conclusion.’ At a subsequent meeting the Prime Ministers of 
Canada and New Zealand brought forward a resolution, which was 
passed unanimously, that India should be fully represented at all future 
Imperial Conferences. Indeed, it has been strongly emphasized that 
‘*a most striking feature of the meetings has been the cordiality dis- 
played by the Dominions towards the Indian representatives and Indian 
participation,” an important and significant fact in view of difficulties 
between India and some of the Dominions Overseas. On many occa- 
sions when the delegates from India have spoken to most varied audi- 
ences in different parts of the country, they have markedly emphasized 
this fact, and rejoiced in it. 


The Secretary of State for India, in a message to the Viceroy, an- 
nounced that His Majesty’s Government will take the necessary steps to 
_ carry cut the unanimous desire of the representatives of the Dominions 
that India should be fully represented at all future Imperial Conferences. 
The climax of this historic Conference was the presentation of an Address 
to His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle on May 3. In the course of ° 
his reply His Majesty said : 

“It has afforded me the utmost satisfaction that representatives of 
India have been members of your Conference, with equal rights to take 
part in its deliberations. This meeting round a common board and.the 
consequent personal intercourse will result in the increasing growth of a 
spirit of larger sympathy and of mutual understanding between India and 
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e the Overseas Dominions. Your present gatkzring Żs a giant stride on the 
road of progress and Imperial development, and I feel sure that this 
advance will be steadily continued.” 


Among the resolutions of the Conference, already published in sum- 
mary, two concern India : the first deals with full representation to future 
Conferences ; the second runs as follows: 


“ That the Imperial War Conference, having examined the Memoran- 
dum on the position of Indians in the Se7£-Governing Dominions pre- 
sented by the Indian representatives to the Conference, accepts the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity of treatment between India and the Dominions, and 
recommends the Memorandum to the favcurable consideration of the 
Governments concerned.’ 


In addition to the actual work of the Ca3inet and Conference, which 
has been arduous, the discussion of certain questions has been delegated 
to sub-committees, but in spite of these imperative demands, the dele- 
gates have found time to attend many important functions and to receive 
honours and distinctions. They have beer entertained at Buckingham 
Palace by their Majesties the King and Queen; at the House of Com- 
mons by the Empire Parliamentary Associezion, under the presidency of 
the Lord Chancellor, the toast of ‘‘ The Indian Delegates’’ being pro- 
posed by the Secretary of State for India; by the Empire Press Union ; 
by the London Chamber of Commerce (Ezst India Section). 

The Freedom of the City of London was bestowed upon the Indian 
delegates with all the ceremony and solemnity of the City’s ancient 
tradition; Manchester has awarded them similer honours, and Edin- 
burgh made His Highness a Freeman o= the city. Other cities are 
arranging to follow suit. These important functions have involved 
speech-making, which. has been characterized by loyalty and frankness. 
His Highness has won the reputation of being both a soldier and a states- 
man, and the clear way in which he and his colleagues have put before 
varied audiences the position and aspiraticas of India has made a deep 
impression. The Maharajah entered a strong protest at Manchester 
against the idea of a British republic, declaring that India was, by 
ancient tradition, devotedly loyal to the Derson of the Sovereign. To 
Parliament he said: ‘f To the Mother of Parliements Indians look for 
sympathy and help to achieve further prozress, and in due time realize 
their cherished aspirations.’ To the Cicy of London: ‘* Those who 
-still say that India is governed by the sword do a grave injustice to both 
countries. British rule in India rests on a much firmer foundation; it 
is based on principles cf justice and equity, humanity, and fair play.” 

Among other gatherings in honour of tue Indian delegates the recep- 
.tion given by the National Indian Association and the Northbrook Society 
„at 21, Cromwell Road, South Kensington, was marked by a character- 
istically Indian atmosphere, of which Sir 3. P. Sinha and his colleagues 
-expressed keen appreciation ; and the special perrormances at St. James’s 
Theatre, under the auspices of the Union of East and West, of 
‘Chitra >° (Tagore) and ‘‘ The Hero and the Nymph’’ (Kalidasa) 
brought East and West into touch with India’s great ancient and modern 
poets. The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, formerly Under-Secretary for 
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Indiz, made a forceful speech congratulating the delegates on the im-, 


portant work which had fallen to them to do as the first represe&tatives 
of India in the Councils of the British Empire, and declared that such 
presentations of the ideals and literature of India as the plays gave 
“male for a sympathy, an understanding, and a consideration favour- 
able o the establishment of pastibiihione in which full expression would 
be given to her national aspirations.” 

In his lecture before the Royal Colonial Institute on ‘‘ The Place- 
Names of the Empire,” Sir Charles Lucas pointed out that the real 
point of the multiplicity of Kingstons, Queenstowns, Georgetowns, Vic- 
torias, Windsors, Prince of Wales’s, etc., found Overseas is that the 


Empire is the product of a monarchy, and the peoples of the Empire are ` 


at.pains to advertise the fact. The Crown, he insisted, is its great asset, 
and probably its greatest connecting link. The King represents and 
embodies the State, and, in the case of India, he added, there could 
never conceivably be the same loyalty to the changing head of a republic 
or to a House of Commons as to a King-Emperor. 


The Secretary of State fcr India presided at the meeting of the Royal 
Society of Arts (Indian Section), when a paper on ‘‘ Opportunities for 
Origiral Research in Medicine in India,’’ by Sir C. Pardey Lukis, was 
read by Sir Havelock Charles. Tribute was paid to the foresight and 
energy of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in recognizing the importance of the 
health of dwellers in the Overseas possessions of Britain; in this way 
research in tropical medicine was fostered, and its beneficial effect is 
seen to-day. Praise was bestowed upon men who during the last twenty 
years have done valuable service by taking advantage of the unique 
opportunities India offers. There are in India three. research labora- 
tories, Kasauli, Bombay, and Madras, and Pasteur institutes at Kasauli, 
Coonoor, and Rangoon; one at Shillong and another at Parel will be 
openec in the near future. Of the Malaria Bureau at Kasauli, under the 
charge of Major Christophers, Sir Pardey spoke with keen appreciation, 
declaring that, ‘‘ provided India continues to attract men with a leaning 
towards the scientific and research sides of their profession, there is no 
limit to the possibilities of the future.” Mr. Austen Chamberlain re- 
marked that ‘‘ whether one looked at the problem in the light of the vast 
mass of humanity whose interests were at stake, or in the light of the 
numberless problems still unsolved which awaited the willing worker, 
India offers a splendid field for research and for the service of man- 
kind.” He urged the need for sending the best men to do this important 


work. Sir Patrick Manson, Sir Malcolm Morris, Surgeon-General. 


Evatt, Major R. McCarriscn, Sir Thomas Holdich, and Mr. Mirza 
Abbas Ali Baig, took part in the discussion. 


The paper by R. S. Pearson, Forest Economist at the Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, on ‘‘ The Recent Industrial and Economic De- 
velopment of Indian Forest Products,” evoked considerable interest, 
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particularly from the commercial point of view. It dealt with such 
‘product as matches, paper-pulp, rosin, turpentine, zum, oleo-resin, and 
the antiseptic treatment of timbers. Sir Robert Carlyle, who presided, 
declared that in the development of India’s resources, there was nothing 
to compare with forests. At present about zd. ar acre gross revenue 
was being earned, while the possibilities were beyond telling. Sir Louis 
Dane gave an interesting and amusing account of the development in the 
Panjab, where, in spite of difficulties and prejudice and uncertain action 
by the Government of India, notable success nad been attained. 


“It will be for Britain to fulfil the proud destiny of restoring Arabia 
to her geographical place,” said Sir Thomas Holcich in the course of 
his lecture on ‘‘ Bagdad” before the Central Asian Society last month. 
According to his forecast, Hedjaz, Syria, and Mesopotamia will emerge 
from Turkish misgovernment as separate and distinct Arab political 
entities, self-governed and self-protected, but he considered the distances 
between them too great and communications too difficult for federation. 
Medina, Damascus, and Bagdad will be revived, he thinks, as centres 
of administration, apart from the administration of Central Arabia, and 
Bagdad may become once again the home of Oriental literature and art. 
“ We shall have to see to it that the Mesopotamian provinces are well 
guarded and well administered,’’ he added, “ that the remarkable oppor- 
tunity for agricultural renovation is brought to a successful issue, and 
that well defined and scientific boundaries are drawn between Mesopo- 
tamia and the administrative territories of Turkey or of Russia (as the | 
case may be) to the north and north-west, ere we can afford to leave the 
Bagdad Railway and Mesopotamian culture, both human and agrarian, 
to the care of the people of the country.”’ 


According to Dr. Weizmann, when speaxing ca ‘‘The Future of 
Palestine ’’ at the Lyceum Club last month, the Zicaist Movement is the 
renaissance of Jewry. He pointed to the fact that in the network of 
good Jewish elementary schools in Palestins Hebrew is the language 
spoken, and that the Jewish colonists not only pray iz. Hebrew, but live in 
it. ‘Once a people has found its language it has found three-fourths 
of the materials necessary for building up a nation.’ The invasion of 
Palestine by a British army, he declared, is a significant event. It will 
carry Européan civilization to the source of zhe Jordan, and then there 
will be a natural flow of Jews into Palestin2, who will not only build 
up a Jewish nation, but contribute to human progress. 


An echo of the amazing revolution in Russia was heard in London 
when the ‘‘ Freedom of Finland ” was celebrated by the Finns in this 
country. The keynote of joy and hope was that Fialand, set free from 
tyranny, would be able to progress on the practical and successful lines 
of true democracy which she has made her own and which are an example 
to the rest of Europe. Less than one per cert. of illiteracy, and educa- 
tion not compulsory, and women not only voters, bet legislators! Fin- 
land leads the way! ~ A. A. S. 
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MILITARY NOTES 


By Lieut.-GeneraL F. H. TYRRELL 


Waen the Emperor William I. introduced the system of 
universal compulsory military service into the German 
Empire, he laid an .axe to the root of the tree of absolute 
monarchy. The institution of standing armies composed 
of professional soldiers during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries transferred the military power of the State from 
` the feudal aristocracy to the Crown, and the monarchs soon 
learnt to avail themsélyes of the royal standing army for 
the purpose of curbing the power of the nobles and for 
crushing the liberties of the people. In Spain, in France, 
in the Netherlands, in Italy, the first use made of the new 
force was to suppress whatever had survived of free insti- 
tutions and popular liberties. Louis XIV. in France was 
able to say, “ Z’ Ætat čest moi /” The royal army looked 
to the King for its pay, its promotion, and its privileges, and . 
formed a caste apart from the rest of the nation. There 
was no sympathy, but rather antagonism, between the 
military and the civil elements of the population. The 
monarch could rely upon his troops to crush any attempt to 
mcderate his prerogatives or to limit his authority.. But 
now the old standing army of professional soldiers is already 
a thing of the past. The inception of the new system of 
national armies was chiefly due to the desire of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty to augment the military power of Prussia ; 
but its authors in doing so inflicted, though they little 
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suspected it, a mortal blow on regal authcrity. The army 
is now the nation in arms—“ Das Volk tre Waffen” —and 
should a difference of opinion happea to arise between the 
ruler and the ruled, the army will irevitably take the side 
of the people, because it is one with ther. This is what 
has happened in Russia, where the most absolute and the 
most ancient autocracy in Europe has fallen in a day, 
without a stroke being struck in its defence ; and this is 
what will happen in other countries. 

Russia has not so far played a part commensurate with the 
strength of her army or with the resources of her territories 
in the present war, nor comparable to her achievements in 
former wars. As the net result of two years’ campaigning, 
she has lost the whole of Poland to the Germans, and has 
been able to give but little effective aid to her Serbian and 
Roumanian allies. In Asia her arms have been more 
fortunate ; her troops have conquered and occupied the 
whole of Turkish Armenia, crushed the German intrigues 
and activities in Persia, and joined hands with the British 
forces under General Sir Stanley Maude, operating against 
the Turkish cities in Irak. 

The meeting of the Cossack and the Sepoy has for 
almost a century furnished material for the predictions of 
political prophets, and political strategists have long debated 
the question whether the meeting would take place on the 
banks of the Oxus or of the Indus. But, as usual, the un- 
expected has happened, and the Cossack and the Sepoy have 
met on the banks of the Tigris, and, whet was still more 
unexpected, have met as friends, and not as enemies. The 
bugbear of a Russian invasion of India, which for some 
decades occupied the columns of the Anglo-Indian Press and 
the thoughts of the Anglo-Indian public, has now been laid 
to rest by the far-sighted policy of Sir Edward Grey and by 
the blundering diplomacy of the German Foreign Office. 
There is plenty of room in Asia for both British and 
Russian expansion ; and by pursuing their aims and objects 
as allies, and not as rivals, Great B-itain and Russia will 
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save millions of money and spare millions of human lives, 
and eventually arrive at the same result as would have 
been reached if they had engaged as enemies in a long and 
exhausting struggle for supremacy. 

But the Cossack and the Indian Sowar have already 
foregathered some thirty years ago, when Sir Peter 
Lumsden, with an escort of Indian troops, met a Russian 
Delimitation Commission on the border between Turkistan 


and the Amir of Kabul’s dominions, when General Komaroff e 


bullied and browbeat the Afghans vč ef armis, and Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Ripon took it lying down. Then the 
Indian trooper, who enlisted for love of a soldier’s life, 
looked with surprise bordering on contempt on the scanty 
pay and hard fare of the Russian conscript, and felt no fear 
at the prospect of meeting him in the field. 

Our Indian Army is now the only regular army in the 
world the ranks of which are not filled by conscription. If 
the King-Emperor’s Indian subjects furnished their quota 

_of recruits for the colours in the same proportion as the 
citizens of a European State, His Majesty might dispose of 
the services of thirty millions of trained soldiers! But for 
the present the voluntary system in India gives us all the 
soldiers that the Empire needs. The distribution of the 
recruiting areas is irregular, and the proportion of recruits 
to the numbers of the population in the different provinces 
is a very varying quality. One single Province—the 
Punjab—furnishes one-third of the soldiers in the Indian 
Army; other Provinces, like Bengal and Burma, which 
have millions of inhabitants, supply no recruits at all. 
India south of the Kistna a few years ago furnished the 
forty thousand Sowars and Sepoys of the old Madras 
Army ; but now, since the dissolution and disbandment of 
that army by the Government of India, the same area 
-furnishes to the ranks of the Indian Army less than ten 
thousand fighting men. But the Madrasi Tamil makes 
a good and hardy soldier, as the records of the Queen’s 
Own Sappers and Miners and the history of past campaigns 
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in Indig testify. In former days it might truly have been 
said of India, in the words of Pompeius Magnus, that 
wherever a British officer stamped with his foot legions 
would rise up; but during the last half-century the increased 
prosperity of the mass of the Indian people and the opening 
of innumerable new avenues to employment in civil life 
have considerably diminished the flow of recruits into the 
Army. However, the latest augmentation of the pay and 
"pensions of the native ranks, and the increased prospect of 
active service, ought to act as a stimults to recruiting. 
And there are vast sources of supply which have not yet 
been tapped by our recruiting system inside our own 
territories ; besides which we might obtain many recruits 
from the Pathan tribes beyond our north-western border, 
and from the Gurkhas of Nepaul. 

It might be well worth while to revert to the old system 
of raising irregular regiments as auxiliaries to the regular 
army which existed under the Honourable East India 
Company’s régime. The irregular regiments were both 
cheaper and more efficient than the regulars, and a larger 
proportion of them remained faithful to their salt during 
the mutiny of the Bengal Army. They attracted the best 
class of recruits, because the absence of the minutiz of 
drill and uniformity of dress was congenial to the Oriental 
temperament and habits ; and as the native officers had the 
actual command of their troops and companies, the authority 
and responsibility which they enjoyec attrect men of birth 
and wealth into our services. Some of the Risaldars, for 
instance, owned all the horses in their squadrons. The 
British officers of the regiments were but three—a Com- 
mandant, a Second-in-Command, and an Adjutant. The 
Second-in-Command had no other duty thaa to take charge 
in the temporary absence of the Commandant. The title 
was not a fortunate one, for in a well-regulated army there 
can be no division of command. But it has been imported 
from India into our British regiments. 

So the title of Second-in-Commanc impes an ambiguity 
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which would render it especially suitable as an gdditioa 
to our War-Office vocabulary. Lord Haldane’s “clear 
thinking” was not accompanied by plain speaking, and the 
term of “Special Reserve” wherewith he christened our 
old militia regiments, when he converted them into Depét 
Battalions for the Line, conveys no special idea at all. 
In other armies, a reserve battalion means a battalion 
composed of reservists, and a battalion which only receives 
and trains men and furnishes drafts to battalions in the? c 
field is called a depét battalion. The term “Service 
Battalion,” used in our Army List, might be taken to mean 
Home Service, or Foreign Service, or Field Service—it 
does actually mean the latter, but why not say so? But it 
is, after all, futile to worry over these “ terminological 
inexactitudes,” to borrow a phrase from our politicians, 
which very happily expresses their own favourite form of 
speech, when we think of the manifold duties and multi- 
farious details of the work performed by our War Office 
during the past thirty-three months. It has created armies 
out of nothing, as if the fabled dragon’s teeth of the old 
Grecian myth had been sown in the soil of Britain, has 
supplied them, equipped, and trained them for the field, 
and evolved an organization for them which may be open 
to criticism from military theorists, but which, at all events, 
works smoothly and harmoniously. Considering our utter 
unpreparedness at the beginning of this great war from a 
military point of view, the British War Office may be said 
not only to have saved the situation, but to have saved the 
Empire. 
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THE INDIAN REPRESENTATION ON THE 
IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 


By Sir Eoper LETHBRIDGE, K.C.L.E. 


“ Germany's greatest disappointment in this war has been India ... 
She expected sedition, distraction, disaffecticn, disloralty, and the forces 
of Britain absorbed apon the task of subdung it. What did she find? 
Eager, enthusiastic, leya. help for the Empire, I think they are entitled 
to ask that these loyal myriads should feel, not as if they were a subject 
race in the Empire, but as partner nations.’’—Mr. Lloyd George at the 
Guildhall, London, Ap~il 27, 1917. 


As Secretary of State jor India, Mr. Chemberlain has been singularly 
happy in his appointments, both in those made directly by himself, and 
those he has sanctioned. And this soundness af judgment has never 
been more conspicuous than in the recent selections for the most im- 
portant and dignified posts that have ever been held by Indian states- 
men, whether of Indiar or of British birth—the posts of the representa- 
tives of India in the Imperial War Conference. 

At the banquet giver. to the Indian delegates by the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association in the Harcourt Room at the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, April 24—with the Lord Chancellor in the chair, supported 
by the Prime Ministers oz Canada, New Zealand, and Newfoundland, 
by General Smuts as zepresenting the Union of South Africa, and a 
large number of other Imperial and Dominions notables—Mr. Chamber- 
lain pointed, with legitimate pride, to the fact that this memorable 
occasion marks a conspicuous stage in the development of the relations 
of the different parts of the Empire. For, for the first time in its 
history, the direct representatives of India were sitting, as such, in 
council with the representatives of the other Daminions, and taking their 
part in the discussion ef great Imperial problems. ‘‘It was,” he said, 
‘* for those in this country, charged with the ultimate responsibility for 
Indian Government, tc help the realization of tk= natural aspirations of 
the Indian peoples.” 

And again, at a sim-lar banquet given on Thursday, April 26, by Mr. 
_ Charles Campbell McLeod, the Chairmar of the East India section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Chamberlain declared that ‘‘ the 
development of India :s not only an econcmic, bat also a political neces- 
sity of the first consequence ; we must do ll we can to help it on.” 

At the same banquet, the chairman, Mr. McLeod, in proposing the 
toast of the occasion, ‘‘ The Indian Delegates, ’ pointed out that Mr. 
Chamberlain had shown a thoroughness in dealing with Indian affairs 
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that was characteristic of his whole career; and, he added, it had been » 
accompanied by a courtesy and firmness which had been of immense 
.. value to India. As an instance of this, he alluded especially to the 
masterly way in which Mr. Chamberlain had dealt with the passing tiff 
between Lancashire and India that had lately arisen over the question of 
the enhancement of cotton duties. He avowed his belief that both Lanca- 
shire and India would, among the results of the war, obtain vast new 
marke:s in Mesopotamia, Syria, and those parts of Africa that have 
hitherto been crushed under the German heel, and that the markets of . 
India herself would be enormously increased in value by the develop- 
ments that were promised. 

In a Secretary of State for India, the qualities that makes for success 
are courage tempered by human sympathy, and tact illuminated by trans- 
~ parent sincerity ; and these qualities are possessed by Mr. Chamberlain 

to a Cegree perhaps unknown in any of his predecessors in that re- 
sponsible and difficult office. Sir Henry Fowler, afterwards Lord 
Wolverhampton, when confronted with a cotton-duties crisis not unlike 
that waich Mr. Chamberlain has recently had to face, showed that he 
possessed these qualities. He boldly asked the House of Commons to 
remember its fiduciary duties to the Indian peoples for whom the British 
Government are trustees, and appealed, not without remarkable success, 
to the conscience and honour of each individual member of the House : 
‘We ought each and all of us to regard ourselves as members for 
India!" But Mr. Chamberlain, in his trust of British honour and 
conscience, went even a step further than Sir Henry Fowler—he ap- 
pealed to the honcur and conscience of the very Lancashire men who were 
themselves most closely affected by-the duties,. with the result that large 

‘numbers consented to accept the duties loyally, pending the full con- 
sideration of all Imperial fiscal questions after the war. 

’ It was obviously right and proper that the Indian delegates to the 

Imperial War Conference, now that they are fully recognized as real 
delegates, and net mere assessors, should adequately represent (1) the 
British Administration, (2) the educated classes of British India, who 
are fitting themselves to become the recognized mouthpieces of the dumb 
millions of two-thirds of the Indian continent, and (3) the Princes, who 
are the actual rulers of the remaining one-third of India. It is, I think, 
generally held in India that no more typical or distinguished representa- 
tives of these could be found than the gallant soldier-statesman the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, the most learned and able jurist of Bengal Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha (President of the National Congress in 1915), 
and Sir James Meston, who is now Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, after having held with credit most of the - 
great posts open to the Civil Service of India. 

Mr. Chamberlain, when proposing the toast of ‘‘The Indian Dele- 
gates ’’ at the House of Commons on Tuesday, April 24, coupled with it 
the name of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir. ‘‘ Nowhere,” he 
declared, ‘‘ is passionate loyalty to the King-Emperor more strong than 
among the Ruling Princes of India. From no part of the Empire had 
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“more universal or more generous offers of suppoct been made, and ful- 
filled than from among the Indian Princes and Chiefs. The Maharaja 
of Bikanir was the model of a great Indian ruler, devoted to his King- 
Emperor and to the Empire; himself a scldier in many fields, a states- 
man in India and in conference here, himself a contributor of a force 
which had won honours in Egypt.” 

I believe that Bikarir was the first State in the world to raise and 
organize a Camel Corps; and that branch of the Service is particularly 
popular among His Highness’s subjects. The Bikanir Camel Corps is 
famous throughout the civilized world, ané with cther Bikanir troops has 
done good service in many fields. 

In my “ Golden Bæœk of India” I have shown that the Maharaja 
rules over a territory that is nearly twice as large as the combined areas 
of the kingdoms of Saxony and Württemberg ; and that his dynasty—in 
common with those of his illustrious kinsmen o? the Rajput Suryyavansa 
(‘descendants of the Sun”), the Maharara of Udaipur and the 
Maharajas of Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Idar—hes a more ancient lineage 
than perhaps any othe- ruling families in the world. The Maharaja’s 
ancestor, Bika Singh, the Rahtor Rajput who founded Bikanir, was the 
sixth son of Jodh Singh, Maharaja of Jodhpur, descended from Umal- 
rai, who was fifty-sixt in descent from Ráma, the hero of the Rámá- 
yana. For centuries before A.D. 1194 the family had been the rulers of 
the vast Empire of Kenauj, frequently Lords Paramount of all Hindu- 
stan. Bika Singh’s sister was the famous Princess Jodh Bai, the 
Empress of the Great Mughal Jahangir—a marriage that was regarded 
by the haughty Rajpats as a serious mésahiauce, with which much 
romance and much fighting were connected. 

Mr. Chamberlain has borne testimony to the remarkable value of the 
Maharaja’s contributions to the deliberations cf the Imperial War Con- 
ference, of which we shall learn more hereafzer; while his Highness’s 
recent speeches at the public functions, waich heve been recorded in all 
the London papers, have greatly impressed and delighted British public 
opinion. In particular the chivalrous warmth of his denunciation of Mr. 
Wells’s ill-judged letter about ‘‘ Republican committees’’ has been ap- 
plauded by almost every newspaper in the kingdom; and it has subse- 
quently received striking confirmation by the -emarkable telegram from 
the Maharaja of Jaipu-, that appeared in zhe papers of May 8, declaring 
that all the Princes of India endorse the opmion of the Maharaja of 
Bikanir. On the othe: hand, it is felt that no praise could be too high 
for the exceedingly tactful and delicate way in which, on the occasion 
of his receiving, with kis brother-delegates, the honour of the freedom of 
the city of Manchester, he pleasantly alluded tc the ‘‘ small differences 

` of opinion on certain economic questions *’ tha: had sometimes arisen 

between Lancashire and India, which he taought were now in a fair way 
of being amicably sett-ed, to their mutual benafiz. 

„And Sir James Meston, on the same cccasior in Manchester, appro- 
priately observed that the pride which India legitimately feels at being 
for the first time direztly represented in the Imperial Conference, will 
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undoubtedly be enhanced by Manchester’s cordial reception of her 
represeatatives. e 

At tke banquet given to the delegates by the Empire Press Union on 
April 25, with Lord Burnham (proprietor of the Daily Telegraph) in 
the chzir, Sir James Meston declared categorically that *‘‘if they had 
known in India what they knew now, they could have done a great deal 
more in resources, in treasure, and in other ways, to assist in the great 
struggle. What India wanted was a lead and a guide in mobilizing her 
great resources, which she would place unstintedly at the disposal of the 
Empire.” And at the same banquet, referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement that arrangements were being made for a Parliamentary visit 
to India, Sir James urged that ‘‘ there should also come to India at the 
same time a deputation from the Empire Press Union, to see what real 
India was.” 

At tke House of Commons on April 24, the Maharaja of Bikanir found 
a suitable opportunity of putting before the British public a delightfully 
frank end graphic account of the warm and enthusiastic loyalty that is 
felt as a part of their religion by every Indian, Prince and peasant alike, 
to the Smpire, and especially to the beloved person of their Emperor ; 
and he dealt, with equal force and judgment, with the aspirations of the 
Indian peoples ‘‘ to see our country, under the guidance and with the 
help of Great Britain, make a material advance on constitutional lines 
in regard to matters political and economic, and ultimately to attain, 
under the standard of our King-Emperor, that freedom and autonomy 
which you in this country secured long ago for yourselves, and which our 
more fcrtunate sister-Dominions have also enjoyed for some time past.’’ 

He trankly and honourably admitted that ‘‘ no reasonable-minded 
person will contend that India is ripe at the present moment for self- 
government in the full sense of the term ”’ ; but he looked with confidence 
to a substantial step in advance at the conclusion of the war, trusting to 
the ‘‘sympathy, help, and readiness to recognize the changes that are 
taking place in India ’’ on the part of the British Government, the British 
Parliament, and the peoples of the Empire, on the one hand, and on the 
part of Indians to “‘ their patience, their due sense of responsibility, and 
above zll to their concentration on that which is attainable.” And it 
was in this sense that Sir Satyendra Sinha, when he was President of 
the Incian National Congress at Bombay in 1915, declared that self- 
government would be attained by India, ‘‘not by any sudden or revolu- 
tionary change, but by gradual evolution and cautious progress.’’ 

Of atl the speeches that have been made by the delegates since their 
arrival in England, one of the very best, both in form and in substance, 
was thet which was delivered by Sir Satyendra Sinha at the luncheon 
given by the Chairman of the East India section of the London Chamber ` 
of Commerce at the Cannon Street Hotel on April 26. Sir Satyendra 
declared that India had found her proper place in the Empire as 2 war 
revelation, and that the revelation had been a mutual one. The war had 
revealec India to the rest of the Empire fully and completely; it had 
revealec her warm attachment to the great Empire to which it was her 
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proud privilege to Lelong, her boundless rescurces, and the high and 
ch@valrous character >f her soldiers and her leaders. It will be remem- 
bered that, in the Boxer campaign in China, an impudent German 
general spoke of the Indian troops as ‘ coolies ’’—and this of an army 
one of whose leaders was that Bayard of modern chivalry, General Sir 
Pertap Singhji, the Rahtor Rajput Maharaja of Idar, whose ancestors 
had been Lords-Paramount in Kanauj at a time when the ancestors of the 
Hohenzollerns were naked savages running about in the forests of 
Germany! When tke Maharaja was tokd of tkis, he dryly observed, ‘‘ I 
care not to answer this German in a drewing-r30m, but let him meet me 
on horseback in the open, and we will soon see who is the coolie !”’ 

On the other hard, said Sir Satyendra, -he war has revealed the 
Empire to India—the Empire on whose migkt the sun never sets, and 
whose daughter-Stat2s are great nations bound to the old mother by the 
most glorious traditions of freedom and mcral right. 

Speaking of the deliberations of the Confecence, Sir Satyendra went 
on to say: ‘‘Great questions of constitutional importance were being 
discussed in reference to the future of India ; all such questions had the 
supreme object of promoting the progress anc prosperity of the masses 
of India.” And he wisely and hopefully added : 


‘“ The presence of the delegates from India at the Conference 
would not immediately solve the very delicate problems which 
existed, but those problems were being treated with mutual for- 
bearance anc consideration and with an understanding of each 
other’s difficulties. If that spirit continued—and he was sure it 
would—the difficulties which hed hitherto arisen would cease to 
exist.” 


Nothing better tkan this statement cf Siz Satyendra Sinha, followed 
as it was by the cheers of the London Chamber of Commerce, and by 
the cordial agreement of the Secretary of State for India, could indicate 
with equal force and precision the glorious future for India and for the 
Empire that will sarely result from tae far-sighted and broad-minded 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyi George, in bringing about 
this marvellous enhencement of the stats, within the Empire, of India— 
until now only ‘“‘ our greatest Dependency,” but henceforward to be one 
of our ‘‘ partner-nacions,’’ and always one of the brightest jewels in the 
diadem of our common Sovereign, the King-Emperor. 

The Times, in ‘ts leading article of May 2, commenting on the interest- 
ing speeches delivered at the Guildhall on May 1, on the occasion of the 
conferment of the freedom of the City cf London on the Indian delegates, 

“pays a high and well-deserved tribute to tke eloquence of the Maharaja 
of Bikanir : 


“ There has been no more moving passage in recent public 
speeches then that in which the Maharaja, speaking from per- 
sonal experiznce, told how, when the Indian troops arrived in 
France, they were rushed straignt to the firing line: ‘ Our greatest 
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pride is that our troops were privileged to go out to France almost 
immediately after the outbreak of war, and to arrive at the oppor- 
tune moment, when units, as they came, were rushed straight from 
the railway to help to stem what the Germans confidently antici- 
pated would be their triumphant march on Paris and the Channel. 
I was there, my Lord Mayor, with the Meerut Division, and I 
speak from perscnal experience. The fate of nations and of 
civilizaticn then hung in the balance; every additional man 
counted ; we had veritably a thin khaki line, with very little but 
ouz loya-ty, our patriotism, and sense of duty to carry us 
through.’' 


On May 3, His Majesty the King-Emperor graciously received at 
Windsor Dastle all the members of the Imperial War Conference, on 
the approaching completion of their deliberations. On that auspicious 
occasion, zhe moze important of the Resolutions that have been passed by 
the Conference-—happily, in every case unanimously—were given to the 
public through che London Press; and these are the two momentous 
Resolutions that especially a:fect India : 


“ That the Imperial War Conference desires to place on record 
its view that’ the resolution of the Imperial Conference of April 
20, 1907, should be modified to permit of India being fully repre- 
sented at all future Imperial Conferences, and that the necessary 

„steps should be taken to secure the assent of the various Govern- 
meats in order that the next Imperial Conference may be sum- 
moned and constituted accordingly. . >` 

“That the Imperial War Conférence,- having examined the 
Me-norandum on the position of Indians in the Self-Governing 
Dominions presented by the Indian representatives to the Con- 
ference, accepts the principle of reciprocity of treatment between 
Incia and the Dominions, and recommends the Memorandum to 
the favourable consideration of the Governments concerned.”’ 


The reception by Imperial Majesty of the members of the Conference, 
the presenzation of their dutiful address, and the gracious and memor- 
able reply of the King-Emperor, set the seal for ever on the establish- 
ment of India in her high and honourable place in the councils of the 
Empire. I cannot conclude better than by quoting the gracious words 
of His Mzjesty in reference to this great and momentous event: 


“ Tt has afforded me the utmost satisfaction that representatives 
of India have been members of your Conference with equal rights 
to take part in its deliberations. This meeting round a common. 
board and the consequent personal intercourse will result in the 
increasing growth of a‘spirit of larger sympathy and of mutual 
understancing between India and the Overseas Dominions. Your 
present- gathering is a giant stride on the roac of. progress and 
Imperial development, and I feel sure that this advance will be 
steadily continued.*’ 
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RUSSIAN POETRY 


A MEETING of the Xing’s College Russian Society was held in the 
College on Thursdey evening, March 2. Professor Israel Gollancz, 
D.LITT., presided. 

Mr. F. P. Marcuanr (joint hon. secrezary) read the minutes of 
the last meeting, of which a report appeared in the Aszatic REVIEW 
of January (p. 98). He alluded to the success of the art exhibition 
arranged by Mrs. sonia E. Howe im Jaavary at the College, and 
laid stress on the valuable and generous assistance given by Mr. 
D. A. Lunden (jcint hon. secretary), end the help afforded by 
College students. 

The CHAIRMAN then introduced Dr. Joha Pollen, cn. LL.D., and 
referred to his volume of “ Russian Lyrics,” published for the benefit 
of the Russian wornded. 

Dr. PoLLen said that we were urged tc get on with the War and 
not trouble about poetry, but poetry was closely connected with 
war. Tyrteus long ago roused the drooping spirits of the 
Athenians and led them on to victory. We must recognize that 
poetry had the 2cwer of inspiring brave actions. The Lecturer 
referred to the fouadation and work of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society, founded in 1393 by Mr. Edward A. Cazalet, to which he and 
Mr. Marchant kac belonged from the beginning. The Russian 
language had its. cifficultiés, but Dr. Po‘len declared that students 
would benefit by a preliminary coarse ol Esperanto. (Russians 
seemed to overlock that among them was a scholar and man of 
genius in the persor of Dr. Zamenkof, of Warsaw.) Russian did 
not spring, like Athene, from the head >f Zeus, and had inherited 
the Greek influence. Byzantine theology and Pushkin had a similar 
influence to that of the Bible and Shakespeare in England. The 
famous dictum of Lomonossov was cited, and the opinion of Karam- 
zin that Russian was equal to ancient anc modern languages. What 
is poetry? What is truth? Neitaer can be defined. Pushkin 
owed everything to his nurse; Gogol (sometimes called the “ Rus- 
sian Dickens”) was little influenced by the West. Turgeniev’s 
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nameless grace cannot be adequately translated. Tolstoy con- 
stantly writes and plays to the Western theatre, and “his wif is. 
beyond wit(s)dom.” Dostoievsky, like his friend Nekrassov, was 
a friend of the poor and down-trodden. Pushkin’s services will be 
more recognized as time goes on. Dr. Pollen’s favourites were 
A. N. Maikov and “K.R.” (the late Grand Duke Constantine). He had 
met Moscow students who showed great promise, and he thought 
that intellectually Russia would grow into a giant. Church reading 
in Russia was elevated into an art, and contrasted with the slovenly 
way in which Lessons were sometimes read in our churches and 
chapels. Dr. Pollen was most grateful to the Russian people for 
their sp-endid hospitality, both in palace and ir hut. A Russian 
host gives of his best, and wants to make his guest happy. In her 
memoirs Mme, Olga Novikov urges the pursuit of truth. Russian 
influence in the East has been good, and illuminated dark places of 
Oriental apathy and bigotry. In conclusion, Dr. Pollen urged the 
importance for us of increasing acquaintance with Russia. 

Mr. Marcnant said that he owed a vast deal to Russia, for it was 
Russia that brought him and Dr. Pollen together, as both were 
intensely interested in the same studies. There was the countless 
mass of bwitiny, rescued from obscurity by scholars like Hilferding. 
Like Dr. Pollen, he had enjoyed the works of A. N. Maikov, who 
took keen interest in the struggles of Christiarity with expiring 
paganism. 

Mr. Lunpen observed that Dr. Pollen had said that Russia had 
few if any poetesses, and instanced the names of some. 

Professor GoLLancz regretted that Dr. Pollen had not given any 
of his own splendid renderings of Russian verse. Milton was a 
great favourite among Russians, and that grand bard had said that 
only a pattern of true manhood could write a great poem. He 
desired < very hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Pollen to be recorded 
on the minutes. 

Dr. POLLEN, in reply, returned thanks, and said ne was aware that 
he had been in the presence of a master in the learned Chairman. 

F. P. M. 
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INDIA AND THE PROPOSED WAR 
MUSEUM 


We learn that the War Cabinet has accepted the proposal of the First 
Commissioner of Works to establish a muzeum in London in commemora- 
tion of the war, and that His Majesty the King has been pleased to 
express his sympathy with the scheme and the hope that it may be made 
thoroughly representazive of the achievements >f all units engaged in 
the war, both in the combatant and ncn-conbatant services. It is a 
matter of special importance that the site which is chosen for the accom- 
modation of this museum should be in a central position, and we notice 
that there is almost a consensus of opinicr that the Tower would be the 
most suitable. It certainly has the advantage of doing away with the 
expense of putting up a new building, and of bzing in every way central 
—an advantage which cannot be urged in favour of the Crystal Palace 
or Alexandra Park. We may, however, draw attention to a paper read 
by Mr. C. E. D. Bleck* before the Eas: Incie Association on June 13, 
1910, in which he vertilated Mr. R. F. Chiskolm’s scheme of the Indian 
Museum on the south bank of the Thames, between the Westminster and 
Waterloo Bridges. This would at any rate help to realize the great 
dream of Lord Curzon, who, as is well knowr, looks forward to the time 
when the Surrey side will be one long and notle array of proud edifices. 

It may be assumed that adequate space will be given to the part taken 
by the Princes and peoples of India, who heve so spontaneously rallied 
round the King-Emp2ror. It is not only our plain duty to do so, but it 
will serve to make us more familiar with the fighting races of the great 
Peninsula, concerning whom there was g certain amount of ignorance at 
the beginning of the wer, as shown by tke genecal belief that all fighting 
Indians were Gurkhas. Moreover, future gererations of Indians who 
come to visit Londen will instinctivey tura their steps to this War 
Museum to learn at frst hand what their fatFers have done in defence of 
the Empire. We presume that it is the :mtencicn to establish branches of 
this National War Museum, not only m the North of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, bat also in India itse:f—viz., at Bombay, Delhi, Cal- 
cutta, and Madras. In order to attain -ke full benefits of that Imperial 
cohesion which this war has made possible, it is not sufficient for us to 
learn of the great dzeds of valour by hearsay, but we must be able to 
see with our own eves permanent records bearing on the various 
campaigns. 

Sir Martin Conway has been appointed [irector-General—a choice 
which is gratifying from every point cf view. He is well acquainted 
with India, and his =xpedition to the Himalayas in 1892 was the begin- 
ning of a long record of travel and discovery. The interests of India 
are in good hands. 


* The lecturer recefvel at the time a letter irom the late Lord Roberts in 
which he wrote: “I entirely agree with rcu æ to the desirability of having 
such a museum, and as to the idea of ite being: on the site near where the 
new London County Cotucil Hall is being erected, such being an excellent one. 
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NEW AND OLD GREECE 


By F. R. ScATCHERD 





II 
“Twas Greece, and living Grete, onse more.” 
“6 wodurexds dvap wpeides vd Aéyn mávrore THY dAnOclay Kat 
Tpós TA ava Kal weds TÀ KaTO.” —ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS. 


“ The statesman should always speak ihe truth in the 
council-chamber as well as on the platform.” 


“ THE glory that was Greece” had apparently returned in 
1g12, when, in the Easter of that year, the University of 
Athens celebrated its jubilee, simultaneously with the gather- 
ing of the International Congress of Orientalists, which had 
selected the beautiful capital of Modern Greece as its meeting- 
place. 

Greece had but recently issued, regenerated and vigorous, 
from a bloodless revolution which had freed her from the 
grosser forms of political corruption. Social and civic recon- 
struction had made rapid strides under the wise, firm guidance 
of the great Cretan statesman, Venizelos. Though he had 
only held the reins of government for the brief period of two 
years, he had nevertheless carried out such far-reaching re- 
forms that only those who had known Greece before his 
advent to power were in a position to realize why his adoring 
countrymen regarded him as the saviour cf Modern Greece. 

His direct and forceful personality had focussed and crystal- 
lized into forms of beneficence, beauty, and utility the subtle 
and powerful, if less direct, influer.ces generated by a long 
line of reformers, culminating in the ceaseless promulgation 
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of humanitarian and sociological ideals*as embodied in the 
writings of Platon Drakoules and his followers, whose propa- i 
gandist efforts were directed from Greek centres of activity 

. all over the world. 

The opening reception of the Congress took place on the 
Acrapolis. It was a scene never to be forgotten, and the 
statesmen who had wrought the transformation, and the 
philosopher who had inspired the visions of an ordered evolu- 
tion which had erabled the practical idealists to realize their 
aims, were beth there, together with a smiling Queen and a 
beaming King, once more the father of his people. Con- 
spicuous, from his stature and his genial bearing, was the 
Crown Prince, restored to favour and destined in the near 
future to become the idol of that reorganized army which he 
would lead from victory to victory. 

The man who had wrought these wonders stood in the 
midst of this brilliant assembly, with the sun’s rays falling 
athwart his bared, bowed head, without a trace of self- 
consciousness or self-congratulation on his fine, patient coun- 
tenance. Only the happy light in his grave eyes, and the 
undertone of joy in his modulated, earnest speech revealed 
the satisfaction of his soul in thé successful issue of his 
unwearied efforts, a picture that haunted one’s memory all 
through the tragic events of the Balkan wars: 


‘Twas Greece, and living Greece, once more,” 


for Greece had found her soul under the firm, wise leadership 
of a great statesman backed by a democratic and now devoted 
sovereign, who was finally to risk and lose his life while 
maintaining his people’s right to the newly acquired city of 
Salonika. 


IMI 
OLD GREECE 


“The glory that was Greece ” has again suffered eclipse. 
She had emerged from the Balkan wars triumphantly vic- 
~ torious, having increased her territory from 64,000 to 120,000 
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e square kilometres, and had almost doubled her former popu- 


lation of two and a half millions. Greece needed peace and 
leisure in order to consolidate her recent acquisitions and to 
fit herself to meet the consequent responsibilities. She had 
bravely risen to the occasion, and in conformity with the motto 
of regenerated Greece, “mpdfes «al dye déyia” (Deeds, 
not words), was well on the way to the accomplishment of 
her task, when as a midsummer bolt from the blue, there 
descended upon mid-Europe the events culminating in the 
European War of August, 1914. 

The general outl.ne of events since that date are too well 
known to need recapitulation, but im justice to those in Old 
Greece who feel th2mselves unfairly treated by the Entente, 
certain cardinal facts need repetition. Men living in Athens, 
cut off from information other than that which is coloured by 
the official attitude of the Royalists of Greece, argue some- 
what as follows. 

They complain that British sympathy with Bulgaria was 
persisted in even acter she had shown urmistakable signs for 
many months, befare and after the outbreak of war, that she 
was in league with the Central Powers. As early as April, 
1915, Greece warned the Entente that Bulgaria had definitely 
made common cause with German’, and was only fooling it 
in order to gain time. But this wacning passed unheeded, so 
far at least as practical results were concerned. 

This error of judgment in the policy of the Entente, though 
perpetrated in good faith, was none the less disastrous in its 
effects upon the sentiments of both Greeks and Serbians, who 
had for long clearly perceived that Bulgarian aspirations 
aimed, not only at the satisfaction cf legitimate desires, but at 
political domination in the Balkans 

In Greece this attitude of the Entente was laid at the door 


` of British pro-Bulgarism, and was deeply resented in political 


circles, including those of the Venizelists, although M. 
Venizelos himself Jid not share in this resentment, and ex- 
plained and justified the attitude of the Entente as mainly due 
to past political ineptitude on the part of Greece. The re- 
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sentment was accentuated when it was alleged that the Entente 
was bringing pressure to bear upon Greece in order to secure 
the cession of Cavalla to Bulgaria, and was yet further height- 
ened by the rejection of the Greek proposals in regard to action 
against Bulgaria. 

To official Greece, convinced as she was of Bulgarian in- 
tentions, this attitude seemed to be nothing short of putting 
a premium upon perfidy while penalizing loyalty and friendship. 

Although the great majority of the people in Old Greece 
still remain friends of the Entente, it would be a grave mistake 
to assume that all who are now declared to be pro-German, 
excepting those in the immediate entourage of the King, were 
so from the beginning. I know the reverse to be the case. 
I know there has been an evolution of.opinion, culminating in 
a revulsion of sentiment among those whose pro-Entente 
sympathies were not robust enough to-resist the gradual 
weakening of Entente influence, due to absence of information 
on these questions, and to the ceaseless activities of the 
powerful pro-German propaganda at Athens. Unless this 
view. be accepted, it is difficult to account for the change 
which has taken place since the time when Sir Francis Elliot 
received an enthusiastic ovation early in 1915, a change which 
culminated in the street fighting last December, and the 
lamentable loss of life among British and French sailors. 

With regard to the Treaty with Serbia, the defence put 
forth by the Gounaris and Skouloudis Governments in their 
newspaper organs weighed heavily with readers from whom 
the other side was persistently withheld. 

Greece, they. maintained, was bound to intervene in favour 
of Servia only in case the latter were attacked by Bulgaria, or 
by Bulgaria and Turkey together—there was no explicit 
statement in the treaty committing Greece to come to the aid 
of Serbia if attacked by Bulgaria atting in alliance with two -* 
of the. greatest military powers in the world. This view is 
persisted in, despite the fact that it remains unshared by three- 
quarters of the Greek nation. 

It would be difficult fer anyone who has followed events in 
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Greece for the last few months to find words to excuse the 
policy of King Constantine, which has been openly anti- 
Entente while he was professing benevolent neutrality. The 
surrender of war material and of strategical posts on the 
frontier were two actions which provoked anger and resent- 
ment from the majority of those most devoted to him among 
his own subjects. . 

The view taken by the leading. neutralists, however, is 
that Greece, having decided to remain neutral, could not well 
have acted otherwise. They maintain that while German 
brutality, inhumanity, and disregard for the sanctity of treaties 
and of International law, have been persistently denounced by 
the Entente peoples, in so far as-they themselves were the 
sufferers, no due allowance has been made for the brutal 
bullying, and thréats of immedizte declaration of war, to 
which Greece has been continuously subjected at the hands of 
the Kaiser. 

Could it be hoped that Germeny would have taken into 
account the helplessness of Greece? that her fate would have 
been less merciless, less disastrous, than that of Belgium and 
Serbia ? Te 

Poor little Greece, they argued, already weakened by two 
exhausting if glorious wars, had to attempt the impossible. 
She had to placate the Entente while keeping at bay the de- 
vouring Central Powers ; and as David of old preferred to fall 
into the hands of the living God rather than into those of his 
relentless foes, so the Greek neutrelists bore with their 
sovereign’s bias in favour of the merciless, treacherous 
Teuton, even at the risk of angering the humaner and more 
righteous Entente nations. 

The Greek neutralist also holds, and this with a very great 
measure of justice, that one vital reason why Greece could 
not make war on Germany is that the moment she did so, 
that moment the many hundreds of thousands of Greeks living 
in Turkey would meet with the same “ate as the Armenians. 

What protection or assistance could the Entente Powers 
have offered to these defenceless multitudes? Recent events" 
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at Athens showed that the Entente could not even come to 
the help of its friends there. How, then, could it prevent 
their wholesale slaughter at the hands of the Turk? 

Again, the conflict between Italian aspirations and Greek 
interests has been a great hindrance to any improvement of 
Greek relations with the Entente. Particularly was this the 
case when Greece was told that the Entente, because of 
Italy, could only accept her co-operation if she were to give 
it unconditionally. 

Wich regard to Old Greece, one must understand afd 
realize that Athens, Patras, Chalchis, Volo and Larissa are 
practizally all that is left of the former kingdom of Greece, 
save a few insignificant villages in the neighbourhood of these 
Royalist towns. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
these <owns are Royalist rather by compulsion than by choice, 
for even in these centres of official Greece, three-fourths of 
the inhabitants are certainly pro-Entente, if not actually 
Venizelist. 

Who, in face of such facts, can regard Greece as decadent 
or self-seeking? In truth she is sound of head and true of 
heart, but has been left too much a prey to the machinations 
of those who manipulate events for personal and interested 
ends. 

It is even now not toç late in the day for'Old Greece to save 
the situation and her honour by cutting adrift from the body 
politic those ‘‘ Budgetivores’’ who are preying on the life of the 
nation, and replacing them by persons capable of recalling to 
the path of duty their erring and hypnotized sovereign. As 
I write, signs are not wanting that some attempts are being 
made in the desired directions. Should this prove to be the 
case, let us assist them to the fullest extent in our power. 

Professor Ure reminds us that the Greeks must not be 
expected to trudge along monotonous dead levels of thought 
and act.on, that they rise to heights and sink to depths un- 
usual among ourselves. He points out that the whole nation 
rose to the heights between 1910 and 1914, and that since 


~then a iew of the upper classes have sunk lamentably low. 


~. 
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° He holds that the prevention-and cure for such lapses athe 


. part ÔE so responsive -a people as the Greeks is to be found 


in a sympathetic attitude on the part of these who have to do 
with them. Let us rot give them occasion to feel and to say, 
with the peasant woman at Taenarum, when in December, 
1912, Venizelos was known to be going to London : 


“ They are powerful, and they are very unjust.” 


(Zo be continued.) 








OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS. 


THE King has been graciously pleased to make the following 
appointment to the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India :—To be G.c S.1., The Baron Carmichael of Skirling, 
G.C.1.E., K.C.M.G. 


INDIAN War LOAN 


It has been arranged that subscribers to the Indian War 
Loan may pay 50 per cent. of their subscriptions in British 
Treasury Bills, whch will be accepted under discount at 43 
per cent. and at the rate of excharge of £1=Rs.15. The 
Treasury Bills will >e received by the Accountant-General at 
the India Office. 

Applications for the loan are rot received in England. 
They must be mace in India as explained in the prospectus 
published on March ır. 

The Secretary af State for India has appointed Sir Arthur 
Hirtzel, K.c.B., to be an Assistant Under Secretary of State, 


JS and Mr. J. E. Skuckburgh to be Secretary in the* Political 


` 


- Department of the India Office in succession to Sir Arthur 
Hirtzel. 


= 
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THE RUSSIAN EXHIBITION a 


AN IMPRESSION. BY OLGA NOVIKOFF 


Tue Russian Exhibition in London is a great event, and Lady Muriel 
Paget, who is the very soul of that great enterprise, deserves the warmest 
graticude of any Russian whose heart throbs with deep love for his coun- 
try. After the Te Deum, sung by the Chaplain of the Russian Embassy 


and his choir, we all heard with great emotion the heroic Lord French’s | 


words, which we are trying to reproduce with the aid of the English Jress 
almost verbatim. The only fault you can find with him was that he spoke 
of his drawbacks and his inability to do justice to the cause he represented. 
I hope people will not blame me for reproducing his very words. 


“ Viscount French said he was very glad indeed to have the opportunity 
of expressing the warmes: thanks of the Army generally to Lady Muriel 
Paget and to those who have helped her in this great work in Russia ; and 
to tel] her, and those who have worked with her, how they appreciated the 
splendid work which they had done. They had done a very great deal to 
help the suffering soldiers and the Russian wounded, and in so doing they 
had shown in the mos: practical form the sympathy which all felt with our 


- great Russian Ally. He thought that Lady Muriel Paget not only 


deserved the thanks of the Army, but the thanks of the nation. 

“ Ta speaking of Russia, his mind inevitably went back to those anxious 
months between August and December, 1914. They all knew how hard 
we were pressed, and what terrible sacrifices and what terrible risks we had 
to run in order to maintain ourselves ; but when they were in deepest anxiety 
their thoughts turned with the utmost gratitude to those who gave them 
real and splendid assistance, and helped them out of their anxiety. Thus 
the hearts of all those who were engaged in the army go back to Russia and 
to the Russian army. 

“* Speaking of the Grand Duke Nicholas, Viscount French said: ‘I 
am sure no soldier in the British Army will ever cease to regard him as 
one of the greatest of commanders. His courage and intrepidity, above 
all, his unvarying loyalty to his country in all circumstances, has earned 
the‘admiration of everyone. It was this same great general who, though 
he commanded an army almost as unprepared as our own, without hesita- 
tion tkrew them into East Prussia, overran nearly one-half of that 
province, held his ground, and in consequence rendered the most invaluable 
help to those who were on the Western front. Then I come again to that 


magnificent advance a little later into Poland and Galicia, and the equally N 


magnificent retreat, conducted with skill and determination on the part of 
the leaders, and a sturdy courage on the part of the men, which, I think, 
will for ever take 2 place in the military history of the world. Afterwards 
things did not go so well, but I am quite sure that had the interior of 
Russia—I think I may say this—been quite on a par and up to the condi- 
tion of the Russian leaders and the Russian army, we should have seen a 


waw 


